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ARTICLE I. 



ON THE DATE OF ZOROASTER . l 

By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 

PnOFESSOIt IK COLUMN I A UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Socioty April 18tli, 18DG. 


Great men are the children of their age. Heirs to the heritage 
of the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses¬ 
sions to be handed down to the future. Summing up within 
themselves the influences of the times that call them forth, 
stamped with the impress of their day, their spirit in turn shows 
its reflex upon the age that gives them birth. We read them in 
their age ; we read their age in them. So it is of the prophets 
and sages, religious teachers and interpreters, which have been 
since the world began. The teaching of a prophet is the voice 
of the age in which lie lives; his preaching is the echo of the 
heart of the people of his day. The era of a prophet is therefore 
not without its historic significance ; it is an event that marks 
an epoch in the life of mankind. The age of most of the great 
religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively well known ; but 
wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at which Iran’s 
ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and taught; yet his appearance 
must have had its national significance in the land between the 
Indus and the Tigris ; and the great religious movement which he 
set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape the 
course of events in the early history of Iran. The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present paper. 

The Avesta itself gives us no direct information in answer to 
the inquiry as to the date of Zoroaster. It presents, indeed, a 

S 'cture of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtaspa, 
e Constantine of the faith ; but the fragments that remain of 
the sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contem¬ 
porary events that might decisively fix the era. The existing 
diversity of opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely 
due to this fact and to certain incongruities in other ancient state¬ 
ments on the subject. The allusions of antiquity to this subject 
may conveniently be divided into three groups : 

1 This paper forms a companion-piece to the present writer’s discus¬ 
sion of ‘ Zoroaster's Native Place’ in J.A.O.S. xv. 221-282. 
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I. First, those references that assign to Zoroaster the extrav¬ 
agant date B. C. 6000. 

II. Second, such allusions as connect his name with the more or 
less legendary Ninus and the uncertain Semiraniis. 

III. Third, the traditional date, placing the era of Zoroaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century B. C. 

All the material will first he presented under the headings A.I., 
A.II., and A.III.; then a detailed discussion of the data, pages 
16-19, under the heading B; and, finally, a summary of results, 
under the heading C, pages 19-22. 

SYNOPSIS OF DIVISION A. 

A.I. Classical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 B. C. 

a. Pliny the Elder. 

b. Plutarch. 

c. Scholion to Plato. 

d. Diogenes Laertius. 

e. Lactautius. 

f. Suidas. 

g. Georgius Syncellus. 

A.II. Passages associating Zoroaster’s name with Semiramis and Ninus. 

a. Ktesias. 

b. Kephalion. 

c. Moses of Khorni. 

d. Thcon. 

e. Justin. 

f. Arnobius. 

t Eusebius. 

Orosius. 

i. Suidas. 

j. Snorra Edda. 

k. Bar ‘All. 

A.III. The native tradition as to Zoroaster’s date, 
a. Ardft-i Vir5f. 
b. Bundahish. 
o. Albiruni. 

d. Masudi. 

e. Tabari, 

f. The Dabistan. 

g. Firdausi. 

h. The Mudjmal al-Tawfirlkh and the Ulema-i Islam. 

i. The Chinese-Parsi era. 

j. Reports connecting Zoroaster and Jeremiah. 

lc. Pablavi Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar. 

1. Ammianus Marcellinus and Eutychius. 
m. Nicolaus Damascenus, Porphyry, etc. 

A. Data fob the Age of Zoboaster. 

A. L Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B. C. 

The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of B. C. 6000 
or thereabouts. 1 These references are confined chiefly to the 
classics, and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
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purport to be based upon information handed down from Eu¬ 
doxus, Aristotle, and Ilermippus. Such extraordinary figures 
however, are presumably due to the Greeks’ having misunder¬ 
stood the statements of the Persians, who place Zoroaster’s mil¬ 
lennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which they 
divided into cycles of 3,000 years,’ and in accordance with which 
belief Zoroaster’s fravas/u had in fact existed several thousands 
ol years. Tho classical material on the subject is here presented. 

. 1 S® th ® general classical statements of ‘ 5,000 years before the Tro¬ 
jan war, or the like, although some variant readmes 500 (for 6.0001 
are found. The number 5,000 (0,000) is, however, the correct one 
According to the chronology of the Bundahish 34. 7, Zoroaster 
appeared at the end of the ninth millennium : compare, West Buiula- 

E ;,T: 1 f. 9 " 1 , 51 notes = Spiegel Eranischc Alterthums- 

Kitnde i. .)00-.)08; Wmdischmann Zoroastrtschc Studien 147-165 • 
also Plutarch Is. et Os. 47, Qidxopxos it fro, Kara row Myovc ava n/oor 
rpiox>Ma try rdv ph Kpartlu, r bv ii KpardoOa, ruv Urtiu, 61 rpioyuua 
yAXtadOL K<a rrote/uiv sai avakbuv ra rob Mpov rlv erepov • rtloc 6‘ air Q )A- 
TTMdaiTiv A«5 IJV. 


(a) Pliny the Elder (A. J). 23-79), K H. 30. 1. 2 [Wn. 279 
288], cites the authority of Eudoxus of Cnidus (B. C. 368) of 
Aristotle (B. C. 350), and of Ilermippus (c. B. C. 250), for placing 
Zoroaster 6000 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years 
before the Trojan war: Eudoxus , gui inter sajyientiae sectas clar- 
issimam utilissinuunque earn (artem magicam) intellegi voluit, 
Zoroastrem hunc sex milibus annorum ante Diatom's mortem 
fuisse prodidit; sic et Aristoteles. Ilermippus qui de lota ea arte 
diligentissime scripsitet viciens centum milia versuum aZoroastre 
condita indicibus quoque voluminum eius jyositis explanavit, 
praeceptorem, a quo institutum diccret, tradidit Agonacen, ipsum 
vero quxnque milibus annenum ante Troianum helium fuisse. For 
that reason apparently (N. II. 30. 1. 11) he speaks of Moses as living 
multis milibus annorum post Zoroastren. But Pliny also expresses 
uncertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, and 
he mentions a later Proconnesian Zoroaster: N. II. 30. 1. 2 sine 
dubio illic (ars Magica) orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
auctores convenil. Sed units hie fuerit, an postea et alius , non 
satis constat; and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who 
accompanied Xerxes to Greece, he adds : {N.II. 30. 2.8) diligenti - 
ores paulo ante hu/icl Osthanem) pouunt Zoroastrem alium Pro- 
connesium. Pliny’s Proconnesian Zoroaster must have flourished 
about the seventh or sixth century. 

(b) Plutavch (A. D. 1st cent.) adopts likewise the same general 
statement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years 
before the Trojan^war: Is. et Os. 46 (ed. Parthey, p. 81), Z w/ ><W- 
rpts (sic) 6 pdyos, ov TrevraiarxOuois Ireai ir&y rpuHKwv ycyovtvat irpar- 
(Ivrtpov Urropovaiv. 

(c) The Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades, 1. 122 (ed. Baiter, 

, Orelli et Wmckelmann, p. 918), makes a statement, in substance 

tantamount to the last one, as follows : Z wpodorp^ &p X <uorepos 
iiaKurxiXuHS !t€(tiv tivai \tycrai IlAartovo?. 
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(d) Diogenes Laertius (A. D. 2d, 3d century), de Vit. Philos. 
Proem. 2 (recens. Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. 1), similarly quotes 
Hermodorus (B. C. 250 ?), the follower of Plato, as authority for 
placing Zoroaster’s date at 5000 years before the fall of Troy, or, 
as he adds on the authority of Xanthus of Lydia (B. C. 500-450), 
Zoroaster lived 6000 years (some MSS. GOO) before Xerxes. The 
text runs : os-6 Si rur Maytov, ap$ai Zwpoaorprp> tov UifXTiJV, 'Eppo- 
Saipos piv 6 IlAartovixos iv tw rrtpi pa&r/pariov 4>rja\v d% ri/v Tpoass aXoXnv 
€ttj ycyovtvai a-o-raxur^iXia * ’EavOo*; Si 6 AvSo? as ttjv S <p$ov bafiatriv 
otto row Ztopoaorpov i^axurylXia 4 rr l tT h <*“ P* 7 " avrov y<yov«wu roAAous 
Ttms Mayovs Kara StaSo^v, ’Oortuus <al ’Atrrpapiia^ovs *ai Vtofipv as Ka* 
ITo^aras. p«xpi t^s twv II«p<rwv wr* 'A\t£ay&pov xaraXtxrtoy;. 

(e) Lactantins, inif. 7. 15, must have entertained some similar 
opinion regarding Zoroaster ; for he speaks of Hystaspes (famous 
as Zoroaster’s patron) as being an ancient king of Media long 
before the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit 
Medorum rex antiquistimus ... eubUtiiun iri ex orbe imperium 
nomenque Romanum multo ante praefatus est, quam ilia Trojan a 
gens conderetur (cf. Migne Patrolog. vol. vi and Windischmann 
Zor. Stud. p. 259, 293). 

(f ) Suidas (10th century A. D.), s. v. Ztapoarrrprp, sneaks of two 
Zoroasters, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000 years) before the 
Trojan war, while the other was an astronomer of the time of 
Ninus— cytKTO Si rrpo ruv Tpwtxwv irony t£>. 

(g) Georgius Syncellus’ Chronographia, i., p. 147 cd. Dind., 
alludes to a Zoroaster as one of the Median rulers over Babylon. 
Cf. Windischmann Zor. St. p. 302, and Haug A Lecture on Zoro¬ 
aster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865. 

A.II. Allusions associating Zoroaster’s Name with Semiramis and Ninus. 

Second to be considered is a series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain 
Ninus and Semiramis. 1 These references also are confined almost 
exclusively to the classics, and the difficulty with them is that, in 
addition to their general character, which bears a legendary color¬ 
ing, they are based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the 
name ’Qfwfyynjs or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias (discussed 
below), which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster. 

1 The date of Semiramis, however, is regarded by Lehmann ( Ber¬ 
liner Philolog. WocherMatt , Jan. MArz, 1894) to be about B. C. 800. 

(a) The authority of Ktesias (B. C. 400) is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (A. D. 1st century) 2. 6, for the statement that Ninus 
with a large army invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semiramis 
gained a victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragments of the Per- 
sika of Ktesias, ed. Gilmore p. 29. Instead of the name ’O frapr-tp, 
the manuscript variants show 'P.yaoprqi, Xa6pnj<;, Zaoprrp. The 
last somewhat recalls the later Persian form of the name Zoroas¬ 
ter ; and Kephalion, Justin, Eusebius, and Arnobius, drawing on 
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Ktesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian or the opponent of Ninus 
(see below); but 'O^Aprvp may very well be an independent name, 
identical as far as form goes with’ Av. uhsyat-erela, Yt. 13. 128, 
and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. The other state¬ 
ments are here given as they similarly come into consideration 
with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. They are :— 

(b) Fragments of Kephalion (A D. 120),' preserved in the 
Armenian version of Eusebius, Chron. 1. 43, ed. Aucher: a passage 
describes the defeat of Zoroaster the Magian, king of the Bac- 
trians, by Serai ramis: “Iicipio scribere de quibus et alii comment- 
orarunt atque imprimis Ellanictu lesbius Ctesiasque Cnidius , 
delude Herodotus Alicarnassus.' Primum Asiae imperarunl 
Assyrii, ex quibus erat Ninus Deli {JUius), cvjus regni aetate res 
quam plurimae celeberrimaeque virtutes gestae fuerunt.” Posted 
his adjiciens profert etiam generationes Semiramidis atque 
(narrat) de Zoroastri Magi Badrianorum regie certamine ac 
aebellatione a Semiramide: nee non tempus Nini LXI annos 
fuisse, atque de obilu qjus. Post quern quum regnasset Semira¬ 
mis, muro Babylonem circumdedit ad eandem formam, qua a 
plerisque dictum est: Clesia nimirum et Zenone Ilerodotoque nec 
non aliis ipsorum posteris. Deinde etiam apparatum belli Semi¬ 
ramidis adversus Indos ejusdemque cladem et fugam narrat, etc. 
Identical with this is Georgius Syncellus (c. A. D. 800), Chron. 
ed. Dind. i. p. 315 : “'A pxppai ypa^eiv. &4>’ wdXAoi re ipvrjpovaxTay, 
Kdl ra rrpotra ‘EAAavfxos re o Aecrflun nal Krrjalrp 6 K»t3cos, ireira ’H pobo- 
tos & 'AAuca/jvaatvs. to iraXmbv rip ‘kcrlai efiaoiXeurav ’Aatrtpiot, ray 
Si 6 B 17 A 0 U NiVos.” dr hrayti yeveoxv IfpxpafUon teal Zwpodcrrpov fidyov 
(Mss. fiarov)!ret vff rip Ntvov fiarriXtlas- peff ov Bafivkaya, eftrpriv, r) 
%eplpapis irel\iat, rporov <1* rroWots kiX cktol, K rrprla, Ztjvojvi (MOller 
Atlvwvi), "HpoSora ml roTs per av-rop? • trrpareirjv re avrrp Kara ruiv ‘Iv&ay 

Kot rjrrav k. r . A. Cf. also Windischmann Zor. Stud., p. 303, 
Spiegel Eran. Alter., i. 676-7; MOller Frag. Hist. Or. iii. 627. 

1 Thus mention of Herodotus might possibly be adduced as an argu¬ 
ment that Herodotus was at least acquainted with the name of 

Zoroaster. 

(c) Similarly the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of 
Khomi, i. 16, makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and 
calls him “ a Magian, the sovereign of the Medes,” who seizes the 
government of Assyria and Nineveh, so that she flees from him 
and is killed in Armenia. Cf. Gilmore Ktesias Persika, p. 30 n, 
Spiegel Eran. Alterthumskunde , L 682 , Windischmann Zor. Stud. 
p. 302, 303, Mtiller Fag. Hist. Or. iii. 627, v. 328. 

(d) Again, Theon (A D. 130?) Progymnasmata 9, rrepi 
enryKpureas, ed. Spengel, Rhet. Grate., ii. p. 115, speaks of “Zoro¬ 
aster the Bactnan ” in connection with Semiramis : 06 yap a 

T opvpis KpeCrrav earl K xpov r) Kal ml pa Ala Heplpajw; Zoipoderrpov rov 
Boxrptbv, r)&7j avytaprjrtov Kal to Orjkv rov appevos aybpeibrepov dvai. Cf. 

Windischmann, Zor. Stud., p. 290, Spiegel Eran. AUerthumsk., 
i. 677. 
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(e) Justin (A. D. 120), in his epitome of Trogus Pompeian’ 
But. Philippic., 1. 1, distinctly makes Zoroaster the opponent of 
Ninas, and says that he was kine of Bactria and a Magician : 

postremam bellum Mi fuit cum Zoroastre, rege Bactriauorum, 
qui primus dicitur arte* magicus invenisse el mundi j>riucipia 
siderumgue motu3 diligentissime spcclasse. 

(f) Amobius (A. D. 297), Adversus (ientes 1. 5, in like manner 

mentions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactnans under 
the leadership respectively of Ninas and Zoroaster : inter As*y- 
rios el llactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroaslrcque ducloribus. 
See Gilmore, Ktesias p. 36. . . , ... 

(g) Eusebius (A. D. 300), Chrou. 4. 35 ed. Auclier, lias a like 
allusion : Zoroastrcs Magus rex Bactriauorum darns habelur 
adversus quern Ninus dimicat; and again (Windisclmiann, p. 290), 
Praeparatio Ecang. 10. 9, 10, ed. Dind. L p. 5C0, Ntvos, ku6ov 
Z apodorpip 6 Mayo, Baicrphav ifjaoiAcwrt. 

(h) Paulus Orosius (5th century A. D.), the Spanish presbyter, 
of whose chronicle we have also King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon ver¬ 
sion, states that Ninus conquered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, 
the Magician. See Orosius, Old-English Text and Latin Orig¬ 
inal, ed. by Henry Sweet (Early Eng. Text Soc. vol. 79), p 30-31: 
Novissime Zoroastrem Bactriauorum regent, eundemque magicae 
artis repertorem, pugna opj>ressum interfecit. Or, in Anglo- 
Saxon, and he Ninus Soroastrem Bactriana cyning, se cuthe 
Brest manna drycripftas, he hine ofcncann and ofsloh. 

(i) Snidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zoroaster) assumes the existence 

of two Zoroasters (cf. p. 4), the second an astrologer: ‘Aorpovopos 
iirt Ntvov (3amAit#> 'Aaavpujy. . 

(j) In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with 
Baal or Bel, cf. Jackson in Proceedings A. 0. S., March, 1894, 
vol. xvi., p. exxvi. 

(k) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Zoroaster with Balaam is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar ‘Ali (c. A. D. 832), s. v. Balaam, * Balaam is Zardosbt, the 
diviner of the Magians.’ See Gottheil References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Lit., pp. 27, 30n, 32 (Drisler Classical Studies, 
N. Y., 1894). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. 

A.m. The Native Tradition as to Zoroaster’s Date. 

Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considera¬ 
tion. This tradition is found in the chronological chapter of the 
Bundahish, 34. 1-9, is supported by the Arda-i Vlraf, 1. 2-5, 
and is corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions (AlbTrGnI, 
MasudI, et al.). It unanimously places the opening of Zoroaster’s 
ministry at 258 years before the e’ra of Alexander, or 272 years before 
the close of the world-conqueror’s dominion. According to these 
figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between the latter half of 
the seventh century B. C. and the middle of the sixth century; 
his appearance in fact would be placed in the period just pre- 
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ceding the rise of the Achaemcnian dynasty. This merits atten¬ 
tion also in detail. 

(a) The Arda-i Vlriif 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 
three hundred years before Alexander’s invasion. Compare 
Ilaug and West Arda Viraf p. 141. ‘The righteous Zaratusht 
made the religion which he had received, current in the world, 
and until the end of 300 yearn the religion was in its purity and 
men were without doubt. But afterwards the foul Evil Spirit, 
the wicked one, in order to msiko men doubtful in regard to this 
religion, instigated the accursed Alexander, the Rum an, who was 
dwelling in Egypt, so that lie came to the country of Iran with 
severe cruelty and devastation; ho also slew the ruler of Iran, and 
destroyed the metropolis and empire.’ 

(b) The Bundahish chanter (oh. 34) ‘on the reckoning of the 
years ’ (to which one MS. adds—' of the Arabs ’) more exactly com- 


period 


may with reasonably fair justice bo explained as that of a ruling 
house. Thore seems at least no distinct ground against such 
assumption. The Bundahish passago 34. 7-8 in West’s transla¬ 


tion (&B.E. v. 150-151) reads, (7) ‘KaT-Vishtiisp, till tho coming 
of the religion, thirty years, altogether one hundred and twenty 
years. (8) YohQman, son of Spond-diW, a hundred and twelve 

K ars; HQmfil, who was daughter of VohOman, thirty years; 

"mil, son of Clhar-AztW, that is, of the daughter of VohQman, 
twelve years ; Dflrfll, son of DilriiT, fourteen years ; Alexander tho 
ROrnan, fourteen years.’ 


VishtAsp, after coming of religion. 00 

VohQman Snend-dild..........112 

HflmftI. 30 

DilrAM Clhar-fizAd. 12 

DflrAM D&ml.*.. 14 

Alexander RQman. 14 


The result therefore gives 272 years from ‘the coming of tho 
religion ’ until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Great, 
or 258 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated 
tradition exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when ho 
first converted King Yishtaspa, who became his patron. If we 
interpret ‘ the coming of the religion ’ to mean its acceptance by 
Vishtaspa, we must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alex¬ 
ander in order to obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster’s birth. 
This would answer to the ‘three hundred years before Alexander’ 
of the Arda-1 Vlriif. If, however, we take the phrase ‘coming of 
the religion ’ to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his min- 
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istry (as does West, S.B.E. v. 218), we must then add 30 years, 
which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd. 

A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would 

S lace Zoroaster’s birth 42 years + 258 years (=300 years) before 
>. C. 330, the date of the fall of the Iranian kingdom through 
Alexander’s conquest; in other words it would assign Zoroaster’s 
birth to about B. C. 630. According to the same tradition the 
duration of the various reigns of the Ivayanian dynasty would be 
about as follows : 


Kin*. 

Vislitosp... 

Vohuman (Ardashir Dirazdast) 

Humal. 

Dariit. 

Ditrai-i Daraf. 


Kelxood 

y »r*- 
120 
112 
30 
'12 
14 


FlelMouH 

(tote «• C. 
618-498 
498-380 
288-850 
356 - 344 
344-330 


The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be 
made according to lunar years or if a different point of departure 
be taken. The excessive lengths of the reigns of Vishtasp and 
Vohuman seem suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we 
are to interpret them as comprising successive rulers ; for example, 
in historic times, beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have 
the names of two other Hystaspes, later connected with the rul¬ 
ing house of Bactria.' The historic reigns of the Achaemenians 
may be compared (cf. Stokvis Manuel d'JIistoire, p. 107). 


Cambyses. 

Darius I. 

Xerxes. 

Artaxerxes Ixmgimanus. 

Darius Noth os. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Artaxerxes Ochus. 


B. C. 558-529 
529-521 
521-485 
485-465 
465-425 
425- 405 
405-862 
862-840 


us Codomannus. 


387 - 880 


Comparison may be made, as with West,’ identifying the long 
reign of Vohiiman who is called Ardashir (Artaxerxes or Arda¬ 
shir Dirazdast ‘ the long-handed ’) with Artaxerxes Longimanus 
and his successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor 
this. For Humal, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The 
last two DaraT8 answer to Ochus and Codoraannus, and the reign 
of Kai-Vishtiisp ‘seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus 
to Xerxes’ (West).’ There seems every reason to identify 
Vohiiman Ardashir Dirazdast with Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
according to the Bahman Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian 
king ‘makes the religion current in the whole world.” One might be 
possibly tempted to regard the Vishtasp reign as representing the 
Bactrian rule until Artaxerxes, and assume that Zoroastrianism 
then became the faith of Persis.' This might account for the 
silence as to the early Achaemenians and shed some light on the 
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problem concermug the Achaemenians as Zoroastrians; but there 
seems to be no historic foundation for such assumption. Suffice 
here to have presented the tradition in regard to the reigns of 
the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi¬ 
tional 258 years before Alexander as the era of ‘ the coming of 
the religion.’ 

1 See genealogical tables of the Acliaemenidae in Stokvis Manuel 
(THixtoire, de Qintaloaic, ct <le Chronologic, i>. 108 (Leide, 1888); 
Pauly ltcal-Enci/clojuedie, article * Achaomemdae,’ Justi Oeschichte 
des alien Persiem p. 15, Jranisehes Namenbuch, p. 898-309, and 
Smith Classical Dictionary article ‘ Hystnaiies.’ 

* West, Dumhdmh translated, S.B.E. v. 150 n, 108 n. 

3 de Harloz, Avesta Iraduit, Introtluction p. ccxxviii, thiuks that 
the early Achaemenians were intentionally sacrificed. Spiegel, 
Z.D.M.Q., xlv. 208, identifies the first D.lrill with Darius I., and 
believes that he was misplaced in the kingly list. This I doubt. 

3 West, Byt. transl., S.B.E. v. 199. 

‘ Dubeux, La Perse p. 57, sharply separates the Oriental account 
of the Persian kings from the historical account. 

(o) The sum of 258 years is given also by so careful an inves¬ 
tigator as AlblrQnT (A. D. 973-1048). Ilis statements arc based 
on the authority of ‘ the scholars of the Persians, the HCrbadhs 
and Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians.” In his Chronology of 
Ancient Nations p. 17 1. 10 (transl. Sachau), is a statement of the 
Persian view in regard to Zoroaster’s date : ‘from his (». e. Zoro¬ 
aster’s) appearance till the boginning of the ./Era Alexandria 
they count 258 years.’ Several times lie gives the received tradi¬ 
tion that Zoroastor appeared in tho 30tn year of the reign of 
Vishtiisp. In another place, Chron. p. 100 (transl. Sachau), he 

f ives further information in regard to Zoroaster’s timo : ‘On the 
st Ramadiln A. II. 319 came forward Ibn ’Abl-Zakarriya. ... If, 
now, this be the time (i.e. A. II. 819=A. D. 931) which Jainasp 
and Zaradusht meant, they are right as far as chronology is con¬ 
cerned. For this happened at the end of the ./Era Alexandri 
1242, i. e. 1500 vears after Zaradusht,’ From this statement we 
may compute back to the year B. C. 569 as a date when a 
propheoy is supposod to have been made by Zoroaster and 
Jainasp, AlbirOnI is not exhausted yet. In Chron. 121 (transl. 
Sachau), he says ‘we find the interval between Zoroaster and 
Yazdajird ben Shfipflr to bo nearly 070 years.’ This gives the 
date about B. C. 571 if we count Yazdajird’s reign as A. D. 399- 
420. Furthermore tho carefully constructed tables which Albl- 
rflnl gives from various sources are interesting and instructive, 
owing to their exact agreement with the reigns of the Kayanian 
kings as recorded in the Bundabish. Thus, Chron. p. 112, 107— 
114 (transl. Sachau) : 


Kai Vishtasn till the appearanco of Zoroaster. 80 

The same after that event. 90 

Kai ArdasMr Bahman (VohGman).112 

Khuimlnl (HOmal).-.-. 80 

Dara. 12 

DfirSben Dara. 14 
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On p. 115 be contrasts these dates with those given by early 
occidental authorities. Finally, C/iron. y. 32 (transl. Sachau), the 
name of Thales is brought into connection with Zoroaster. So 
much for the information furnished by Allnrunl. 


1 Alblrunl Chronology of Ancient Nations transl. and ed. by 

According* to Alblriinlp. 32 (transl. Sachau) the ^Era Aloxnndri 
would date from the time when Alexander left Greece at the ago of 
twenty-six years, preparing to light with Darius. 


(d) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is the 
statement found in MasQdl’s Aleadotcs of Gold, written in A. IX 
943-4 (MasiUlI died A. D. 951). Like the Bundahish and like 
AlblrflnL MasfldI reports that ‘the Magians count a period of 
two hundred and fifty-eight (258) years between their prophet 
Zoroaster and Alexander.’ 1 lie reiterates this assertion in Indi- 
catio et Adnionitio 9 by saying ‘between Zoroaster and Alexander 
there are about three hundred years. 5 Nearly the same, but not 
exactly identical figures, are found as in the Bundahish, regarding 
the length of the reigns of the various Kavanian kings ; Zoro¬ 
aster is stated, as elsewhere, to have appeared in the thirtieth (30) 
year of Vishtcisp’s reign and he dies at the age of seventy-seven 
(77) after having taught for thirty-five (35) years.’ The state¬ 
ment that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 years is also found 
elsewhere. 4 What MasfldI has to sav on the subject of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar's being a lieutenant of Lohrasp (Aurvataapa) and 
regarding Cyrus as contemporary with Bahman will be mentioned 
below, as a similar statement occurs in the Dinkart (Bk. 5). 


1 Masudi (Macoudi), Les Prairies cVOr. Texte et traduction par 
Barbier de Meynard, iv. 107 ‘Les Mages comptent entre leur 

S Dphdte Zoroastrc, Ills d’Espimdn, et Alexandre, uno pSriode de 
ux cent cinquante-huit ans. Entre Alexandre, qu’ils font regner 
six ans, et l’av6nement d’Ard6ohir, cinq cent dix-sept ans; enttn 

entre Ard6chir et l’h6gire cinq cent soixante-quatro ans.du 

r£gno d’Alexandre & la naissance du Messie, trois cent soixante-neuf 
ans; de la naissance du Messie d celle du Proplnite cinq cent vingt 
et un ans.’ Observe especially that Masudi in Inelicatio et Admonitxo 
p. 827-28) accounts for the intentional shortening of the period 
between Alexander and Ardashlr. What he lias to say on this sub¬ 
ject is worth looking up in connection with S.B.E. v. 151 note. 

* Masudi, Le Livre de Vindication et de VAdmonition (in Prairies 
d'Or, ix. p. 327), ’Zoroastre fils de Poroechaap fils d’Asinman, dans 
l’Avesta, qui est le livre qui lui a 4td r6v616. annonco quo, dans trois 
cents ans, l’Empire des Peises 6prouvera une grande revolution, sans 
que la religion soit d6truite; mais qu’ au bout de mille ans, 1’ empire 
et la religion p4riront en mfime temps. Or entre Zoroastre et Alex¬ 
andre il y a environ trois cents ans; car Zoroastre a paru du temps 
de Calbistasp, fils de Callohrasp, comme nous 1’ avons dit ci-devant.’ 
See Masudi Kitdb al-Tanbih p. 90 seq., ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1894. 
Compare also Gottheil, References to Zoroaster p. 37 (in Drisler Clas¬ 
sical Studies, New York, 1894). 

3 Masudi Prairies <TOr. ii. p. 158 ed. Barbier de Meynard. 4 Yous- 
tasf (Gustasp) r£gna apr& son pdre (Lohrasp) et rteida h Balkh. II 
etait sur le trone depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d’ Espi- 
man se pr&enta devant lui.(p. 127). Youstasf r6gna cent 
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vingt ans avant d’adopter la religion des Mages, puis il rnourut. La 
predication de Zeradecht dura trente-cinq aus, ot il xnourut fig6 de 
soixante ct dix-sept ans.’ The detailed reigns (Masudi op. cit. ii. 
126-129) are Vishtasp 120 years, Bahraan 112, Humul 80 for more), 
Dilrfl 12, Darft son or Duru 30, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. iv. p. 107 • Alex¬ 
andre, qu’ils font regner six ans.’). The latter would answer pretty 
nearly to the commonly received years of Alexander in Persia, B. C. 
330-323. Observe that the years of the last three reigns vary some¬ 
what from the Bundahish. Deducting from VishWap's reign the 80 
yean till Zoroaster appeared and counting simply to the coming of 
Alexander, the resulting 274 years would place Zoroaster’s appear¬ 
ance at B. C. C04 or, if 42 years old at the time, his birth at B. C. 
640. But notice that instead of 274 years aa here, Masudi elsewhere 
says (Prairies (VOr, iv. 106, quoted above) there were 258 years 
between Zoroaster aud Alexander. 

4 E. g. Dinkart Bk. 7 (communication from West) and in the 
Rivilyata. 

(e) The period at which the Arabic chronicler Tabari (died 
A. D. 923)* places Zoroaster in his record of Persian reigns, is 
practically identical with the preceding in its results, # although ho 
occasionally differs in the length of the individual’reigns, o. g. 
Bahman 80 years (although no montions that others say 112 
years), HGmfll about 20 years, Darn 23 years. He tolls also of a 
tradition that makes of Zoroaster one of the disciples of Joremiah. 
The latter, according to the generally accepted view, began to 
prophesy about B. O. 020 . These points will bo spoken of again 


• See Zotenbor 
sane d'Almi-Ali 


Ohroniquc de Tabari, traduitc sur la version per- 
o'hammed Bet ami, tomo i. 491-608, Paris, 1807; 


(f) The Dabistan (translated by Shea and Trover, i. 306-309) 
narrates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at 
Kashmir and which was cut down by the order of Mutawakkal, 
tenth khalif of the Abbassides (reigned A. D. 840-800), bad 
stood ‘fourteen hundred and fifty years (1450) from the time of 
its being plnnted, to tbo year 232 of the Hojirah (A. D. 840).’ If 
these years be reckoned as solar years, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persians, and counted from the beginning of Muta- 
wakkal’s reign, the date of the planting of the cypress would be 
B. C. 604 ; out if reckoned according to the lunar calendar of the 
Mohammedans (i. e. equivalent to 1408 solar years), the opoch 
would be B. C. 602.' The former date (B. C. 004) recalls the 
reckoning of Masudi alluded to above, on p. 10. The event of 
the planting must have been an occasion of special moment; from 
a reference to the same in Firdausi (translation of Mohl, iv. 291- 
93, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtaspa is perhaps alluded 
to. If the conversion of Vishtaspa really be alluded to, 42 years 
must be added to give the approximate date of Zoroaster’s birth. 
Perhaps, however, some other event in the prophet’s life is com¬ 
memorated. 1 In any case the results lead us to the latter part of 
the seventh century B. C. and the first part of the sixth century. 

1 See the calculation of Shea and Trover, Dabistan, translated i. 

308 n, Paris, 1848 and Mirkhond’s History of the Early Kings of 
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Persia, transl. Shea, p. 281-82, London, 1882. According to E. Roth 
‘ Zoroastrische Glauoenslebre’ in Oeschichte unserer abcndlfind- 
ischen Philosophic i. 350, the era of the cypress is B. C. 560. This 
is adopted by Floigl Cyrus und Herodot p. 15, 18 (Leipzig, 1881). 

* In case the 1450 years be reckoned back from the date of Muta- 
wakkal’s death (A. D. 860) instead of from the beginning of his 

E wer, the numbers would be respectively B. C. 590 (if solar), or B. C. 
) (if lunar). 

(g) The figures of the chapter-heading in the Shah Namafi of 
Firdausi (A. D. 040-1020) likewise place the opening of Vish- 
taspa’a reign at about three hundred years before Alexander’s 
death. 1 

1 Firdusii Scha7iname cd. Vullere-Landauer iii. p. 1495 seu. See also 
Shea & Troyer's Dabistan Introd. i. p. lxxxvi and p. 880. Consult 
the chapter-headings of the reigns in Mold's translation of Firdausi 
vols. iv-v. Observe that Bahman is assigned only 99 years instead 
of the usual 112 ; the duration of Vishtaspa’s reign is given in Mold, 
vol. iv. 587 1 cent vingt ans’ in harmony with the usual tradition. 

(h) The Persian historical work Mudjmal al-Tawfirlkh (A. II. 
520=A. D. 1126)’ following the authority of the Chronicle of the 
Kings of Persia, brought from Farsistan by Bahram, son of 
Meraanshah, Mobed of Shapur, enumerates 268 years before Alex¬ 
ander.’ The Ulema-i Islam counts three hundred.’ 

1 See Extraits du Modjmcl al-Teuxirikh , relatifs a Vhistoire de la 
Perse, traduits du person, par Jules Mold. (Journal Asiatique, tome 
xi. pp. 186, 258, 820, Paris, 1841.) 

* Cf. op. cit. p. 280. The author acknowledges indebtedness also 
to Hamzah of Isfahan, Tabari, and Firdausi. His chronology may 
be deduced from pp. 880-889 of the work cited ; it runs, Lohrasp 120 
years, Gushtasp 120 years, Bahman 112, HQmfil 80, Darab 12 [or 34], 
Bara son of Darab 14 [or 16], Alexander 14 [or 28]. Observe the 
alternative figures in the case of the last three numbers. 

According to Roth Oeschichte unserer abendldndischen Philosophic 
i. 851 the author of the Mudjmal al-Taw&rikh places Zoroaster 1700 
years before his own time; on this ground Rfltn places the death of 
Zoroaster at B. C. 522, and is followed by Floigl Cyrus und Herodot 
p. 18. Cf. Kleuker’s Zend-Avesta, Anh. 2, Bd. 1, Theil i. p. 847. 

1 See Vullers Fragmente fiber Zoroaster, p. 58. 

(i) Interesting is the fact noticed by Anquetil du Perron, 1 that 
a certain religious sect that immigrated into China A. D. 600 are 
evidently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an 
era which dates approximately from B. C. 559 ; this date Anquetil 
regards as referring to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission—a sort of Iranian Hejira. 

1 See Anquetil du Perron quoted by Kleukcr Anhana zum Zend- 
Avesta Bd. i, Thl. 1, pp. 394-861; cited also by Shea, MirkhonJs 
Historu, p. 282, and by Rbth in Oeschichte abendldnd. Philosophic i. 
353 and note 566, and followed by Floigl Cyrus und Herodot p. 18. 

(j) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or otherwise to be 
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explained, arc those Syriac and Arabic reports which connect the 
name of Zoroaster with Jeremiah and which make him the lat¬ 
ter’s pupil or even identify him with Baruch the scribe of Jere¬ 
miah.' Presumably this association is due to confusing the Arabic 
form of the name Jeremiah Armiah with Zoroaster’s supposed 
native place Urmiah (Urumiyah).' 


1 (a) The Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar BahlOl (about A. D. 068) s. v. 
Kasomii (divinntor): ‘ Divinntor, liko Zardosht, who people say is 
Baruch the Scribo; and because tho gift of prophecy was not 
accorded to him ho wont astray, journeyed to [other] nations and 
learned twelve tongues.’ Cf. Payne-Smith Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 
8704. 

(/3) Also Bishop 'Ishfxlnd of Hndatha (about A. D. 802) commentary 
on Mutth. ii. 1 , ‘ Some Hay that ho (Zoroastor) is the same as Baruch 
tho pupil of Erniuya (Jeremiah), and that because the gift of 
prophecy was denied him as [had boon ] his wish, and because of that 
bitter exile and the sack of Jerusalem and tho Temple, he became 
offended (or ungry) and went away among other nations, learned 
twelve languages, and in them wrote that vomit of Satau, i. e. tho 
book which is called Abbasta.’ Cf. Gottheil References to Zoroaster 
p. 20 . 

a Identically, Solomon of IJilfit (born about A. D. 1222 ). Book of 
ee, ' this ZarAdosht is Baruch tho scribe.' p. 81 seq. od. Budgo 
(Anecdotal OxonionHia), also E. Kuhn Fine xoroastrische Prophezei- 

a in christlichcm Gcwande (Fostgruss an It von Roth, Stuttgart, 
. p. 210 ). Consult especially Gottheil References to Zoroaster 
(Drlsler Classical Studies, New York, 1801). 

( 8 ) Tabari (died A. D. 028) likewise notices tho association of Zoro¬ 
aster with Jeremiah. According to him 1 Zoroaster was of Palestin¬ 
ian origin, a sorvnnt to one of tho disciples of Jeremiah tho prophet, 
with whom ho was a favorite. But ho proved treacherous and falso 
to him. Wherefore God cursed him, and ho became leprous. He 
wandored to Adharbaijfm, and preached thore tho Mngian religion. 
From thero ho went to Bishtfisp (Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh. 
Now when ho (Zoroaster) had come before him, and preachod his doc- 
trino to him, it caused him to marvel, and ho compelled his people 
to accept it, and put many people to death on its account Then 
thoy followed it (the religion). BishtAsp reigned one hundred and 
twelve (112) yean*.' Gottheil References to Zoroaster, p. 87. See also 
Chronique tie Tabari traduite par H. Zoteuberg, i. p. 41*9. 

(e) Tho samo gouoral statements of Tabari are repeated by Ibn nl- 
Athlr (18th century) in his Kitdb al KftmU fi al ta'arlkh. See Gottheil 
References to Zoroaster, p. 89. 

(O Ouco the Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘ Ebhraya Abulfaraj (c. A. D. 
1260) calls Zoroaster a disciple of Eliiah (mistake for Jeremiah?), see 
Gottheil References to Zoroaster, p. 42. 

( 17 ) Similarly the Arab historian Abu Mohammed Muatapba calls 
Zoroastor a disciple of Ezrr (Ezra), seo Hyde Hist. Relig. Veterum 
Persarutn, p. 818. 

* So suggested by do Sacy Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibl. duRoi, ii. 819, see Gottheil References to Zoroaster (Drislcr 
Classical Studies p. 80 note). 


(k) Pointing to a similar era are the Pahlavi (Dinkart bk. 5. 
and Mkh.)an<i Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar as lieu¬ 
tenant of Vishtasp’s predecessor Lohrasp and of Vishtasp himself 
as well as of his successor Bakman (VohOman). In'the same con¬ 
nection Cyrus’s name is joined with Vishtasp and Bahman.' 
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' (a) According to Tabari (10th century A. D.) and MasOdI, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was lieutenant successively under Lohrasp, Vishtusp and 
Bahman; the tradition regarding Lohrasp’s taking of Jerusalem is 
found in the Pahlavi Dinkart bk. 6 and Malnog-i Kliirad 27. 60-67. 
transl. West, S.B.E. xxiv. 64. Tabari (or rather the Persian version 
of the latter by Bel‘ami) gives two diiferent versions of the story (see 
Chronique dc Tabari, traduite stir la version Permue de BeTami par 
H. Zotenbcrg, vol. i, pp. 491-507, Parks, 1807), and (Tabari op. at. p. 603) 
the return of the Jews to Jerusalem is placed in the 70th year of 
Bahman. Signs of confusion are evident. So also in Mirkhond 
(15th century A. D.) who in his history repeats Tabari's statement 
with reference to Nebuchadnezzar and Lohrasp, and makes Cyrus a 
son of Lohrasp although he is placed in the reign of Bahman. Ho 
regards Bahman (Vohuman) as a contemporary of Hippocrates (B. C. 
460-357) and Xenocrates (B. C. 390-814) which would harmonize 
properlv with the traditional dates above given (p. 8-9) for Bahman’s 
reign. 'See Shea Mirkhonds History, pp. 264, 291, 843). . 

(J5) Masudi is worth consulting on the same point, especially in 
respect to certain presumed relations between the Persians and the 
Jews. See Barbier de Moynard Ma$oudi Les Prairies cl’ Or ii. 119-128. 

(1) At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that 
place Zoroaster’s activity in the sixth century before the Christian 
era, although the former of these rests upon the identification of 
the prophet’s patron Vishtaspa with Hystaspes the father of 
Darius. The first of these allusions, that given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (5th century A. D.),‘ directly calls Vishtaspa (Ilystas- 
pes) the father of Darius, although Agathias (6th century A. D.)’ 
expresses uncertainty on this point. The second allusion is found 
in Eutychius, the Alexandrine Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a 
contemporary of Cambyses and the Magian Smerdis,’ a view 
which is shared by the Syrian Gregorius Bar 'Ebhrayfi Abulfaraj 
(c. A. D. 1250).* 

i Ammian. Marcell. 23. 6. 82 Magiam opinionum insignium auctor 
amjilissimus Plato, Machagistiam esse verbo mystico docet, divinorum 
incorruptissimum cultum, cvjus scientiae saeculis jfriscis multa ex 
Chaldaeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystas¬ 
pes rex prudentissimus , Darii pater. The general opinion is that 
‘saeculis priscis’ is allowable in consideration of the thousand 
vears that separated Zoroaster and Ammianus and assuming that 
Ammianus understood Zoroaster and Hystaspes to be contemporaries, 
cf. Kleuker Zend-Avesta. Anh. z. Bd. i. Thetl i, p. 884. 

7 Agathias 2. 24, Zupodarpov rob 'Qpu&ofcw; . . . ovrof 61 6 Zupo&6oc, 
fjrot &p66rx ( Strri) yap hr’ airrip fj Ixuwpia) oxijvyca piv impact r i)v aptf/v, 
m'l rot* v6pov{ Mero, ovk Ivtori iiayvuvai. I Upaai &i avrbv ol vuv M 

TardoKfu, ovru 6? n dx?ubc Oaoi yeyovlvai, &{ ?Jav dpQiyvotiodai, ml ovk tlvai 
paBtlv, xbrepov Aapttov xarijp tire ml ovrof vxijpxcv "Cordoxi^. 

3 Eutychii Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales. Illustr. Selden, 
interpr. E. Pocock. Oxon. 1658, p. 262-63 Mortuo Cyro Dario 
Babelis rege, post ipsum imveravit filius ipsius Kambysus annos 
novem: post quern Samardius Magus annum unum. Hie, Magus 
cognomxnatus est quod ipsius tempore floruerit Pcrsa quidam Zara- 
dasht (ocwOlp), qui Magorum religionem condidit aedibus igni 

dedicatus. Post ipsum regnavit Dara primus, annos viginti. Post 
ilium Artachshast Longimanus cognominatus annos viginti 
quatuor. On this authority Floigl following Rdth wishes to assign 
the year of Zoroaster’s death to B. C. 522, cf. Cyrus und Herodot, p. 
18, and Rdth Oeschichte uns. abendldnd. Philosophic. 
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* Bar 'Eblmiyii Arabic Chronieon p. 88, ed. Salhnui, Beirut, 1890 
(cited by Gottlieil, References to Zoroaster, p. 88). k In those days 
(of Cambyses) came Zaradosht chief of the Magiau sect, by birth of 
Adharbljun, or. as some say, of Xthor (Assyria). It is rajtorted that 
he was one of Elijah's)!) disciples, and lie informed the Persians of 
the Rign of the birth of Christ,’ 

(ml Finally two other allusions are here added for tire sake of 
completeness, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
that Zoroaster lived about the sixth century B. 0. There seems 
to he nothing in them, however, to compel us to believe that 
Zoroaster is regarded as living only a short time before the events 
to which they allude. The first is a passage in Nicolaus Daraas- 
cenus ( 1 st century B. C.), who represents that when Cyrus was 
about to burn the unfortunate Croesus, his attention was called to 
Zwpoatrrpov \6yia which forbade that fire should be defiled.' The 
second item of information is found in such references as repre¬ 
sent Pythagoras as following Zoroaster’s doctrines. 9 Lastly, the 
association of Zoroaster’s name with that of Thales, by Alblrftnl, 
has been noted above.' 

1 Nicolaus Dnmascenus Frngm. 85, Mtiller Fragm. Hist. Or. iii. 409 
Jttpara AaipMa Mirant, /cal ol n rift It/HtXhx X0V>po 1 rd re Zupodorpm 
Myia tloju. Kpoloov pfr olr if}6u» In p&Aou t, wdXat aifrtu. . . . T6v yt 
pfjv '/Mpodarptjv XUjtaai Jw* herhm iulnav, pf/re vtspouf koIiiv, p/yr' AAtof 
ptalvtiv trD />, /cal nd/.at roLru mOrmut rti vipipov r6rt fttftatuadpnw. (Latin 
vorsionl Persas . . . relink ac metvs divdm inccssit: Sibullae quo¬ 
rate miiciniu ac Zoroastris oracula in mentem veniebanl. Itaqtu 
clamitabant, multo, quam antea, contention, ut Croesus nervaretur 
... At Persac exinde sanxerunt juxta pr accept a Zoroastris, m 
carlavcra cremare. neque imxcm contaminure posthac liceret, quod 
quum apud eos ex veteri imtituto obtinuisset, turn magis confirma- 
verunt. Cf. de Hnrlor. Avcsta traduit, Introd., xliv. Ixvii. 

’ The principal references are to bo found iu Windischmnun Zoro- 
astrischc Stuaien pn. 200-84, 274, from whoso work they are taken. 
Several of those allusions mention Zoroaster's nnmo directly; in 
others wo may infer it, since Pythagoras is made a student of the 
Magi, whom classical nntiuuity regards as the exponents of Zoroas¬ 
ter’s teaching. Such allusions are: (a) Ciooro de Fin. 5. 29 ipse 
J*ythagoras ct Acgyptum lustravit et Pertarum Magos adiit; (/J) 
Valerius Maximus 8. 7 extern. 2, indead Persas profectus Magorum 
exactissimae prudentiae se formandutn tradidii; (y) Pliny A'.//. 80. 
1.2 Pythagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, Plato ad hane ( maaicen) 
discendam navigavere; (<5) Porphyrius Vita Pythag. 41 hrtl sal rol Oeol, 
in irapdr&v Mdyuv hrwO&vero, bu 'Qpop&ttjv saXoboiv huivor, and Vita Py¬ 
thag. 13 tv rt Ba/JvXbu role r* AAAoif XaXdaUue avveyfvero sal rrobe Zdjlparov 
[Uparov, Nauckj (Zoroaster?) ifinro; (t) Plutarch de animac pro cr. 
m Timaco 2. 2 lapdrac 6 Tlv6ay6/>ov Si3AoKa?x c; (C) Clemens Aiexan- 
drinus Stromata 1. p. 857 (ed. Potter) Z upodorprjv tit rdv Mayor rdv 
JUporyv 6 IltffoyApac itfMxjtv (Ms. MyA uorv), cf. Cyrillus adv. Jul. 8 p. 
87 whore Pythagoras is called ravApunoc (yAJrfa of Zoroaster; (y) 
Suidas s. v. Pythagoras, HvOayipaf • ovrof Zdpyrof rov p&yov (is 

it Zoroastor?); ( 0 ) Apuleius Florid., p. 19 (ed. Altib.) sunt qui I*ytha- 
goram aiunt eo temporis inter captivos Cambysae regis Aegyptum 
cum adveherctur, doctores habuissc Persarurn magos ac praecipue 
Zoroastrcm omnis divini arcani antistitem . (t) in Lucian’s Dialogue 
Menippus, S 6, p. 468, the Babylonian Magi are the pupils and suc¬ 
cessors of Zoroaster poi . . . liofc if Bafiftuva i\06vra Atrfifyvai rtvoc 
r&v Mdyuv ruv Zupo&orpov paOr/ruv sal AiaS6x<-n>. Also some Others. 
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B. Discussion of the Data. 


The material above collected presents most of the external 
evidence that we have in regard to the age at which Zoroaster 
lived. We are now prepared for a more comprehensive view of 
the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, for a presenta¬ 
tion of certain internal evidences that need to be brought out, 
and for arguments and possible deductions. Several points imme¬ 
diately suggest themselves for comment 
First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one 
is justified from the connection in assuming that such allusionR as 
are made to the name of Zoroaster as a religious teacher or sage, 
all refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. No account, I 
think, need therefore be taken of such views as assume the exist¬ 
ence of two or of several Zoroastcrs, belonging to different 

S eriods in the world’s history. Such a view was held by Suidas 
i. v. Zoroastrcs) and was evidently earlier shared by Pliny it 
met with acceptance also among some of the old-fashioned writers 
in more recent times but there is no real evidence in its favor, 
and it is due to an attempt to adjust the discrepancy existing in 
classical statements with regard to Zoroaster’s date. History 
knows of but one Zoroaster. 

1 Pliny N.H. 80. 2.3, sitie dubio Ulic orta (ars Magica) in Perside a 
Zoroastre, ut inter auctores convenit. Sed units hie fuerit, an postca 
et alius, non satis constat. He adds a little later (80. 2.8) diligcn- 
tiores paulo ante hunc (i. e. Osthanem) Zoroastrem alium Procon- 
nesium. 

* E.g. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, B(l. I. Thl. 2, p. 68-81. 


Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are summarized on p. 2 , we 
are justified upon reasonable grounds, I think, in rejecting the 
excessively early date of B. C. 6000 or thereabouts. The explan¬ 
ation above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems 
satisfactory enough. 

Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic 
allusions that associate the. name of Zoroaster with Semiramis 
and Ninus, with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, 
as above discussed, have little if any real foundation. In each 
instance there seem to me to be reasonable grounds for discard¬ 
ing them. 

There remains finally a comparatively large body of material 
that would point to the fact that Zoroaster flourished between the 
latter part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth 
century before the Christian era. The material when sifted reduces 
itself : first, to the direct tradition found in two Pahlavi books, 
Bundahish and Arda-I Vlriif, which places Zoroaster’s era three 
hundred years, or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander’s 
day ; second, to the Arabic allusions which give the same date in 
their chronological computations and which in part lay claim to 
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being founded upon the eo<kronology of the Persians themselves 
third, to similar alloaJum elsewhere which place Zoroaster at 
about this period. 

'Compare AlbTrini CXbronoloffl/of Ancient Nations p. 109, 112 
(trims. Saclian): al Ottto MuiQmdl al-Tcu><irlkh, p. 142, 820, 880 
(trmluit Molil.JoianalAiAtiivUquK xi., 1841) stating that the account is 
based on tho Otronk^t Mobinl Balimm. 

Certain objections tra^.j Ik* raised to a view based upon this 

material hist given. 

First among theso oljcoaions is a claim often urged, that the 
traditional dato rest Him run erroneous identification of Vishtaspa 
with HystaspoH tlie fiUfr Darius. I cannot see, from the allu¬ 
sions or elsewhere, that U fee Persians made any such identifica¬ 
tion ; the impre»io:n gsroiyd from tho material presented is rather 
in fact to tho contrary; oouc may recall, for example, how widely 
different the ancwtt-yof VfVishtaspa is from the generally received 
descent of Ilystiapcjitio father of Darius (a point which Floigl 
and Roth seem to lure o overlooked). It was only tho classical 
writer Ammianui Mirceli l linus who, in antiquity, nmde any such 
identification. Tho poiit ahas already been sufficiently dealt with 
above, p. 14. 

A second objection nrir^bo brought on the pica that tho tradi¬ 
tional date (“tli to Middle oof Oth century B. U.) would not allow 
of the lapse ofiuffiriat ctimo to account for tho difference in 
langungo between Gfi+hhfis and tho Old Persian inscriptions 
and for certain ap|?jr<*t a developments in tho faith. Further¬ 
more, that a longer jwwl R„f time must bo allowed to account for 
the difference between iiwac fixed titlo Auramazda, ‘tlpopda-Sr^, our- 
rent in western Pcsnu h.i Aohacmenian times, and tho divided 
form of tho dirino nimoop Ahura Mazda (or A/iura alono and 
Mazda alone) at fouad iirii tho Avcsta, especially in the Zoroas- 
trian Gatlins. Thits rent! has been noticed in tho interesting and 
instructive paper oi ProfUfcssor Tide Oner do Oudkeid van 7iet 
Avesta, p.- 16,‘ vho corns sto the result that Zoroastrianism must 
have existed ns wrlyutlfcto first half of the 7th century B. C.' 
If we accept, as I I>*iiere ewe should, tho theses that Vishtaspa 
ruled in eastern Ira.n,tfd Utliat, although Zoroaster was a native 
of Azerbaijan, tho oluef i*a»no of his religious activity was east¬ 
ern Iran,’ and that the ftJflith spread from Baotria westwards, 4 1 
can not see that these irgpjanonts militate against the traditional 
date under discussion. Di^iilcotio differences between the Bactrian 
region and Persii preotf wrtould sufficiently account for arguments 
based on language adorn. This, added to national and individual 
differences, might well acoooomt for the fixed form of the name Aura- 
mazda among the A.cumxwnians as contrasted with the Avestan 
form. Who can say her -rapidly the oreed spread from the east 
to the west and what chnuges consequently in a short time may 
have resulted ? N“coocaverts in their zeal are often more 
radical in progreaiweeklies than first reformers. Persis, with 
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its original difference in dialect, may in short time have devel¬ 
oped the single title Auramazda from Ahura Mazda as watch¬ 
word of church and state. See also note, p. 20, top. 

1 Reprinted from the Mededeelingen der Koninkliikc Akademic, van 
Wetcnschappen, Afdceling Le.tterkunde, 8de Reeks, Dee! xi., 864- 

* Tide's little work argues admirably for the antiquity of the 
Avesta as opposed to Dannestetor’s views for the lateness of the 
Guthus. I wish I could be convinced by Professor Tide (p._ 19) that 
the names of the Median kings, Phrnorto.s (frawki), Kyaxures 
(uvahxatara), Deiokes (*dahjjuka) as well as Epnrnn, Sitiiairna of the 
early Esarhaildon inscription (explained as containing hvaranah 
‘glory’), are due to concepts originated by Zoroaster and are not 
merely marks of beliefs which Zoroastrianism inherited directly 
from existing Magism. The name of Darius’s contemporary Klisa- 
thrita (Bh. 2.16, iv. 19, E 9) is not so important for the argument. 
I confess I should like to place Zoroaster as early as the beginning 
of the 7tli century. The earlier, the better. 

1 On eastern Iran, cf. Geiger Ostiranischc Kultur (Erlangen. 1882) 
and English translation of same, Darab P. Sanjana Eastern Iranians 
(London, 1885-86). 

* See Jackson. Zoroaster's Native Place , J.A.O.S. xv. 230 seq. So 
in spite of Spiegel Z.D.M.G. xlv. 198 seq. 

A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth 
and chronological value of the Persian tradition which places 
Zoroaster three centuries before Alexander. Tins it must frankly 
be said is the real point of the question. Is there a possibility o'f 
Arabic influence at work upon the statements of the Bundaliish 
and Ardii-i Vlriif ? Is the whole chronology of the Bundahish 
and that of the Persians artificial ?’ And did the Zoroastrians 
intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down as late 
as possible in order .that the millennial period might not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearance of a Saosh- 
yant, or Messiah ? 

1 Spiegel Eranische Alterthumskunde i. 506, with Windischmazm, 
regards the data of the Bundahish as ‘ unzuverlfissig,’ but it must be 
remembered that his figures. ‘ 178’ years for the period between Zoro¬ 
aster and Alexander, now require correction to 258, which alters the 
condition of affairs. See West, S.B.E. v. 150-151, and Spiegel 
Z.D.M.G. xlv. 203. Compare especially de Harlez Avesta traduit, 
Introd. p. ccxxviii. 

These questions require serious consideration in detail. The 
introduction to the chronological chapter of the Bundahish (Bd. 
34 ) does indeed read, according to one MS, ‘ on the reckoning of 
the years of the Arabs’ (see Bundahish translated by West, 
S.B.E. v. 149), but the word Tazikan ‘of the Arabs’ is not 
found in the other manuscripts. Moreover, the scientific investi¬ 
gator AlbirunI, and also the Mujmal al Tawurikh, whose data 
agree exactly with the Bundahish, affirm that the dates given 
for the Kayanian kini^s are obtained from the records oi the 
Persians themselves.' There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt 
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that the Bundahish really represents the Persian chronology. But 
what the value of that chronology may he, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far a6 giving the approx¬ 
imate period of three centuries before Alexander as Zoroas¬ 
ter’s era. Every student of the classics knows the part that 
chronology plays with reference to the Magi; every reader of 
the Avesta is familiar with “the time of long duration every 
one who 1ms looked into the scholarly work of Albtrttnl will have 
more respect for Persian chronology. Errors indeed thero may 
be ; attention has been called above to the lack of agreement 
between the years assigned by tradition to the reigns of the 
Zoroastrian Kayanian monarehs and the generally accented dates 
of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes'; to the dynasty of 
these three kings there corresponds only the long rule of Vishtaspa 
(120 years) and a part of that of Baliman Ardashir Dirazdast, 
some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
As above said, it is difficult to identify the Kayanians of the 
tradition with the early Achaemeniaus of Greek history, but this 
need not nullify the real value of the traditional ‘three centuries 
boforo Alexander.’ What MasfldI (c. A. D. 0431 in his Indioatto 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full or interest. Little 
attention seems thus far to have been drawn to this important 
passage and to the explanation which it contains.' MasQdt is 
fully awaro of the difference that exists between the Persian and 
the generally accepted chronology and lie shows bow it was 
brought about by Ardasblr’s purposely shortening the period 
between Alexander and himself by causing about half the num¬ 
ber of years to bo dropped from the chronological lists, but the 
300 years of Zoroaster before Alexander were allowed to remain 
untouched, for the old prophecy regarding tho time of Alexan¬ 
der’s appearance had been fulfilled. Tho passage in Barbier do 
Meynard is well worth consulting.* 

1 See note above, p. 8. 

• Cf. Barbier de Meynard in Le Livrc <lc Vindication ct de VAd¬ 
monition (Mocoudi Prairies d'Or, ix. 827-28). 

»See preceding note. I have since found tho passage given by 
Spiegel in Eran. Altcrthumskunde Hi. 193; compare also Spiegel 
Z.DTM.Q. xlv. 202. 


C. Results. 

To draw conclusions,—although open to certain objections, 
still, in the absence of any more reliable data or until the 
discovery of some new source of information to overthrow or 
to substantiate the view, there seems but one decision to make in 
tho case before us. From the actual evidence presented and from 
the material accessible, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the 
present meritB of the case, to accept the period between the latter 
half of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 
B. O., or just before the rise of the Achacmenian pdwer, as the 
approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.' 
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1 Since the above was written Dr. E. W. West writes me (under 
date Dec. 19, 1895) the interesting piece of information that his 
investigations into the history of the Irauian calendar have led him 
to the date B. C. 505 as the year in which a reform in the Persian 
calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, ujxm 
the conclusion of his wars and during the organizing of his kingdom 
and putting in force new acts of legislation, may with the aid and 
counsel of his priestly advisers have introduced the Zoroastrinn 
names of the months which have supplanted the old Persian names 
which were given in the inscriptions. If this bo so, the |K>int may 
have a special bearing towards showing that the Achaemeninns 
were Zorunstrians. From Albfriinl, Chronology pp. 17, 12: 55, 29: 
205, 2 : and 220, 19 (transl. Sachau), we know that Zoroaster himself 
must have occupied himself with the calendar. Honfov n. Stern, 
[Taber die Monutsnamnn einiger tiller VSlker, p. 110, regarded tho 
Medo-Persian year ns having been introduced into Uapiwulocia prob¬ 
ably as early as B. C. 750. (Dr. Wests i*aper on the Parsi eulendar 
has just appeared in The Academy for April 23, 1890. j 

Similar results have been reached by others, or opinions to the 
same effect have been expressed; for example, Ilang, 1 Jnsti 
(private letter), 8 Geldner (personal communication),* Casartelli, 4 
and several names familiar to those acquainted with the field. 8 
Some effort might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, 
and some attempts have been made, to define the period more 
exactly by a precise interpretation of the various time-allusions 
with reference to cardinal events in Zoroaster’s life—the begin¬ 
ning of his ministry at the age of 30, the conversion of Vishtaspa 
in the prophet’s 42(1 year, the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 
years. 9 

'Cf. Haug Essays on the Parsis (West’s introduction p. xlv): 
although Haug had previously adopted various earlier eras for Zoro- 
. aster, e. g. B. C. 2300 {Lecture on Zoroaster, Bombay, 1805), not later 
than B. C. 1000 {Essays p. 299, where the subject is discussed; cf. 
also pp. 15, 136, 264). 

8 Personal letter from Professor Justi. dated June 14, 1892. 

* Geldner formerly placed the date of Zoroaster as prior to B. C. 
1000 (see article 4 Zoroaster ’ Encylopaediti Britunnica 9th edition). 

* Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids . 
p. ii. 4 a bout 600.’ 

8 The best collections of material outlie subject are to be found inde 

Hnrlez Avesta traduit, 2e ed. Introduction pp. xx-xxv, ccxiv, Spiegel 
E.A. ii. .... , and Windischmann Zoroastrische Slndien; the latter 
suggested (Zor. Stud. p. 164) about B- C. 1000 as Zoroaster's date. 
The present writer {Avesta Grammar p. xi.) once held the opinion 
that Zoroaster lived 4 more than a thousand years before the Chris¬ 
tian era.’ The date assigned by the Parsi Orientalist K. R. Kama 
is about B. C. 1300. 

„ ‘ e ;^ n , q ^ etil d “ Pemm Zend-Avesta i. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-62, assigns 
B. C. o89-5l2 as the age of Zoroaster; compare also Kleuker 
(Foucher) Anhang zum Zend-Avesta . Bd. i. Thl. 1, pp. 827-874 ; Thl 
2 , pp. 51-61. Floigl ( Cyrus und Herodot p. 18), following R5th, 

S ves B. C. 599-522 as Zoroaster's era and identifies Vishtaspa with 
vstaspes the father of Darius. Neither Floigl nor RSth seem to 
take any account of the difference between the genealogy of Vish¬ 
taspa s ancestors as given in the Old Persian inscriptions and the 
lineage given in the Avesta, Pahlavi. and later Persian works. He 
does not, moreover, sufficiently take into consideration (p. 17) that 42 
yeais (or at least 30) must be added in every instance to the 258 
years before Alexander, as that was Zoroaster’s age when Vishtaspa 
accepted the faith. This would in any event place the date of Zoro¬ 
aster’s birth before B. C. 600. 
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The above results, if they be accented in the light at least of 
our present information on the subject, seem to be not without 
importance for the history of early religious thought and of the 
development of ethical and moral teaching. If one carefully 
works through the material, it must be acknowledged that the 
most consistent and the most authoritative of all the actual state¬ 
ments upon the subject place the appearance of the prophet at a 
period between the closing century of Median rule and tne rising 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century B. C. It is 
the sowing of the fallow land that is to bring forth the rich fruits 
of the harvest. The teaching of Zoroaster must have taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran at the time when the Jews were carried 
up into captivity at Babylon (580-536), where they became ac¬ 
quainted with ‘ the law of the Modes and Persians which altereth 
not;’ the time was not far remote when the sage Confucius should 
expound to China the national tenets of its people, and the gentle 
Buddha on Ganges’ hank should preach to longing souls the 
doctrine of redemption through renunciation. How interesting 
the picture, how full of instruction the contrast! And in this 
connection, the old question of a possible pre-historic Indo-Iranian 
religious schism' comes perhaps once again into consideration.’ 
Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable in Brah¬ 
manism are possibly not so early, after all, as has generally been 
believed. It may 'perchance he that Zoroastrianism in Iran was 
but the religious, sooial, and ethical culmination of the wave that 
had been gathering in strength as it moved along, and that was 
destined in India to spend its breaking force in a different way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountains of Hindu Kush. 

• The view strongly upheld by Haug. 

* Deductions that might perhaps be made in the light of Hopkins, 
Religions of India m>. 177, 180, 202,217. Consult especially the sug¬ 
gestive hints of Gefduer, article ' Zoroaster,’ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, where the much-mooted question of aaura-ahura, daiva-deva, 
' god-demon,’ is discussed. 

The kingdom of Bactria was the Rcene of Zoroaster’s zealous 
ministry, as I presume. Born, as I believe, in Atropatcne, to the 
west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own country 
met with a congenial soil for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Iran. His ringing voice of reform and of a nobler faith found 
an answering echo in tile heart of the Bactrian king, Vishtaapa, 
whose strong arm gave necessary support to the crusade that 
spread the new faith west and east throughout the land of Iran. 
Allusions to this crusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian litera¬ 
ture. Its advance must have been rapid. A fierce religious war 
which in a way was fatal to Bactria, seems to have ensued with 
Turan. This was that same savage race in history at whose door 
the death of victorious Cyrus is laid. Although tradition tells 
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the sad story that the fire of the sacred altar was quenched in the 
blood of the priests when Turan stormed Balkh, this momentary 
defeat was but the gathering force of victory ; triumph was at 
hand. The spiritual spark of regeneration lingered among the 
embers and was destined soon to burst into the flame of Persian 
power that swept over decaying Media and formed the beacon- 
torch that lighted up the land of Iran in early history. But 
the history of the newly established creed and certain problems 
in regard to the early Achaemcnians as Zoroastrians belong else¬ 
where for discussion. 
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PRAGATHIKANI, PART I.—The Vocabulary. 

In a preceding article, I have applied the delicate test of sacro¬ 
sanct numbers to the eighth mandala of the Rig-Veda, with the 

n ose of ascertaining whether the Kfmva collection sides more 
is regard with the other family books or with those books 
which, to have a collective name for them, I have called the 
General Books (i., ix., x.)* 

That the latter is the case I think I have shown very plainly. 
But, as I admitted in the article, the range was so small that the 
results obtained could be accepted only tentatively. In view, 
however, of the conflicting opinions in regard to the age of the 
Kanva hymns, every possible criterion becomes of value ; and 
the significant fact, brought out in the article on the holy num¬ 
bers, that in many instances the Kanva hymns stand side bv side 
with the later books of the Rig-Veda and with the Atharva-Veda, 
may point the way to find the true age of the Kanvas, though by 
itself it is too small a fact to lead one unhesitatingly to any 
definitive conclusion. 

In the present article I take up the vocabulary of the eighth 
mandala in its relation to the General Books and to later litera¬ 
ture. 

A full third of this mandala is due to late additions, as has 
been shown by Lanman in his estimate of the per-cent of text in 
the arrangement of the whole Samhitfu I cite his table :f 
Books, ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. ix. x. 

.05 .06 .06 .07 .07 ' .09 .13 .09 .18 


* The statistics appear in this Journal, vol. xvi., p. 275ff., and in my 
article on Holy Numbers in the Rig-Veda, published in the Oriental 
Studies of the Philadelphia Oriental Club. 

f The first book is omitted, because, as Lanman says, were it 
divided into its family collections each would come before the second 
book. With the Vfilakhilya omitted, the proportion is still too great; 
books vii., viii., ix., numbering even then 74, 108, 77 pages (of Muller’s 
text) respectively. See Lanman’s article Noun-inflection in the Veda, 
in this Journal, vol. x., p. 578. 
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The amount of text alone would, therefore, predispose one to 
think that any general statement in regard to the antiquity of 
viii. must be restricted by the counter-statement in regard to its 
bulk, which is out of proportion to its place in the collection. 
Such general statements are, therefore, to be deprecated, although 
at present it is possible to operate only with the text as it has 
been handed down. Neither in postulating extreme age without 
reservations, as do, for instance, Ludwig on the philological side, 
and Hirt on the linguistic side,' 1 ' nor in maintaining the opposite 
opinion without reservations, can historical truth be approxi¬ 
mated. Hut the work has not yet been done winch will enable 
scholars successfully to segregate the older and the later portions 
of the eighth book. In adducing, therefore, certain lists of words, 
which, in my opinion, show affinity with later rather than with 
earlier literature, I think it is necessary to guard against the 
notion that such lists prove the date of the first form of the 
eighth book. It will be enough, for the present, to show that 
lateness overlays the book in its present form, as shown by its 
vocabulary. But it must not be supposed that the correspondence 
between viii. and the General Books is all in vocabulary; or that 
the statistical results based on analysis of forms must necessarily 
be interpreted quite as they have been. 

In regard to the first point, in not a few instances, viii., from a 
metrical and grammatical point of view, coincides rather with 
the General Books than with the other family books. Thus: 
cases of the resolution of the vowel in genitive plural of a stems 
occur only in i., viii., ix., x. (Lanman, loc. cit., p. 364); the only 
instance in RV. of a notable transition-form, which is common in 
later literature, is supplied by bhiydt (loc. cit., p. 373) in viii. 64. 
13 ;f another transition-form, dbhlruam in viii. 46.6 is paralleled 
only in x.; ayujd in viii. 51.2 is paralleled only in i.; vistdpd, 
another transition-form, is paralleled only in ix. (pp. 407,402, 481); 
the Epic weakening of the perfect stem, found in viii. 66.10, 
emusdm, is paralleled only in i. and x. (p. 511 ff.); and the only 
parallel to the accent of parihvrtd in viii. 47. 6 is found in x. and 
AV. (p. 477). Moreover, there are certain anomalies in viii. 
which are far from having the appearance of antiquity, such as 
tho elision of the ending in ydjadhvainam in 2. 37 (the* only case 
of this sort), and the anomalous sandhi of agvinevd in 9. 9*; not 
to speak of dc ca dva ca in J9. 23 (the only parallel is in x.); and 
the surely late imdsya\ of 13. 21 . Not to be passed as insignifi- 


* Ludwig, Rig-Veda, vol. iii., p. 175; Hirt, IndogermaniscJie Fors- 
chungen. i. 6. Less general is the presentation of Oldenberg, ZDMG., 
xlii., p. 216 . 

f Throughout this article I cite according to Aufrecht’s first edition, in 
order to mark clearly the words that are found only in the Vfllakhilya. 
I have occasionally taken the liberty of referring to li.-vii. as the ‘ early’ 
books; more to avoid the inconvenient phrase “other family books” 
than to be dogmatic. 

t The typo of a host of forms that fairly run riot in Pali.— Ed. 
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cant is, further, the adverbial use of adds, found only in i., viii., 
ix., x., but never in the other family books ; the frequency of 
tutas, a comparatively late form, whose occurrences in viii. alone 
equal in number all its occurrences in ii.-vii. together; and the 
similar state of things in respect of papcdt, also a late form : viii. 
alone has four* out of the seventeen occurrences of this word in 
the RV., which are as many as are found in all the material of ii.- 
vii. in its present shape ; while of the four occurrences in ii.-vii., 
one is in the confessedly late “weapon-hymn,” vi. 75. 

But the second point is of still greater importance. I have 
always held that early forms do not necessarily prove early 
authorship ; for it is evident that, at a period when the old forms 
were passing away, poets that desired to give archaic effect to 
their productions could do so very cheaply by overcrowding their 
verses with metrical or formal archaisms.f Now the statistical 
survey from which is inferred the probable priority of viii. is 
based on the most striking grammatical forms, where the differ¬ 
ence between the old and new is most pronounced, d and dni, 
ebhis and dis, mas and as, d and du. 

That this is not theory but fact may be strikingly shown. 
Everyone admits that the Yalakhilya hymns cannot be classed 
among the old hymns of the Rig-Veda. On the contrary, in all 
probability they are a late addition to the Iumva collection. But 
this is the statistical picture of these forms as given in these 
eleven hymns : 

as dsas, dis ebhis, dni d, du d, 

13 15 2 5 10 8 0 17 

Late as are the hymns, their old forms, even apart from the stereo¬ 
typed dual, exceed the new forms. Even the adnastuti tags of the 
hymns in viii. show that the authors, while employing as more 
often than dsas, keep the older d as against dni (and a as against 
du) in a very great majority of the cases. In fact it must have 
been largely a matter of metrical convenience with poets who 
could use indifferently, not only in the same period but in the 
same hymn and verse, the two parallel forms side by side, as is so 

* The cases in viii. are 50.15,16 ; 69.4 ; 80.1; Lanman, loc. cit., p. 457. 

t The tendency to revive archaic Vedic forms is not confined to the 
period immediately following that in which these forms obtained, but 
characterizes even Sanskrit literature. It might be imagined, indeed, 
that the preservation of vifvd as neuter plural in Mbliu. i. 8. 57 was due 
to the real antiquity of this hymn to the Agvins (especially as Boltzmann 
cites d as neuter plural only for this place, Orammatisches, p. 12). But 
what shall be said of a Civa hymn that contains the same ending in the 
certainly late imitation of the* Qatarudriya at the end of the seventh 
book? Here we find (Mbha. vii. 201.77): 

’ bhutam bhavyam bhavitd cdpy adhtfyaih 
tvatsaihbhuta bhuvandnlha vigvd 
bhdktaih ca mam bliaiamunam bliajasva 
md ririfo mam ahitahitena. 

There can be no doubt from the character of the whole section that both 
form and phrases, apparently ancient, are due here simply to imitation. 
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often the case. In the first eleven hymns of the eighth book, 
not only does the dual ending a stand out of all proportion to 
fiu (one hundred and twenty-six cases against seven), but in the 
same hymns the new «s and fits endings considerably out-num¬ 
ber those in (Isas and ebhis; while there are eighteen uni forms 
against twenty-two neuter forms in a; showing that the forms 
are not a very satisfactory criterion of date, until a period is 
reached when, as in the Atharvan, the older forms are so far 
antiquated that the poets use them less for empty show than 
for convenience; preferring to remodel according to new forms 
which now become the standard. 

Not too much weight then, in my opinion, is to be laid on the 
supposititious antiquity of the Kiinva collection as evinced by 
statistics of forms. As is well known, by the application of the 
same statistical method to another class of forms, Brunnhofer has 
arrived at exactly the opposite result in estimating the age of the 
eighth book, and makes it out late as Lanman makes it out early.* 

Curious confirmation of my view in regard to the value of 
forms has lately been afforded by Arnold’s article on Literary 
Epochs in the P.ig- Veda. The author starts out with the avowed 
purpose of extending and strengthening Lanman’s tests with a 
new set of forms used as new tests. But he finds not only that 
from this point of view the eighth book is later than the ‘cognate 
sections,’ but also that by three out of his four new tests the 
results are exactly the opposite of what he desired to show, and 
that they point to a later date for the Kiinva collection. That 
the author does not renounce such tests altogether is due to his 
reliance on still other tests which he propounds, but which are of 
questionable value.f 

Arnold unites his contradictory tests with Lanman’s to support 
the proposition that viii. is older than the other family books, 
though he admits (p. 304) that iu three out of four of his new 
tests book viii. has the larger proportion of later forms.J He 


# Lanman, however, by no means postulates the early date of viii. 
without duly guarding against a too sweeping application of his statis¬ 
tics : “ Our result indicates that the eighth is older than the other fam¬ 
ily book8. ... I will not lay stress on this result until the relations of 
book viii. to the rest have been more carefully determined ” (loc. cit. p. 
580). Brunnhofer’s article Ueber Dialcktspuren im Vedischen Oebrauch 
der Infinitiyformen is in Kuhn's Zeitschrift. xxv., p. 829 £f., 874. It has 
been criticized by Collitz and defended by its author in Bezzenberger's 
BeitrSge, vii., p. 188 ; x., pp. 15, 284. 

f This article has just appeared in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xxxiv., p. 297 
ff. It is a combination ana extension of the methods of Lanman, in 
the article cited above, and of Oldenberg, in the latter’s Prolegomena to 
the Rig-Veda. 

t It is important to notice, further, that the new forms which Arnold 
operates with, and which point to viii. being later than ii.-vii., are of 
less obvious and pronounced character than those used by Lanman. 
This shows clearly that the strongly marked forms continue to be used 
for show. The less striking changes are introduced freely at the same 
time that the more striking changes are used sparingly. In the latter 
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then adds a test of metre and a test of vocabulary. In regard to 
the former he admits that “ words and forms are a safer guide ” 
(p. 325). But it is the treatment of the test of vocabulary 
which here calls for special notice. Arnold makes two rough 
sets of words which he dubs respectively “ older words ” and 
“ later words ” and uses these as a test of date by reckoning the 
number of occurrences of these words in the ‘Song Veda’ (book 
viii. and its cognate sections) and in the‘Veda of Recitatiou ’ 

S ooks ii.-vii. and cognate sections). To avoid a vicious circle, 
e only test here of early and late must perforce be the number 
of times these words are found in AV. That this test is a futile 
one is evident. The subject-matter, as the author grants (p. 307), 
is the determining factor in many cases. That the list of “ later 
words” includes gvun, varsd, sarp, uddra, etc., is sufficient to 
show the comparative uselessness of this test, and to make imper¬ 
ative the need of a careful examination of viii. from this point of 
view. 

But, again, there is more to be said in favor of my view of the 
age of viii. than that the chief support of the opposed view is 
historically a weak one. And before giving the words which 
constitute the body of this article, I should like to point out to 
any reader who, on the strength of the statistics hitherto em¬ 
ployed as a means of argument, may still be disinclined to admit 
that viii. can be late, certain obviously late factors in the general 
make-up of the Kunva collection. 

No plainer reference to the sub-division of the people into 
castes is given anywhere in the Rig-Veda, with the exception of 
well-known passages in the tenth book, than in viii. 35.18-18: 

brdhma jirvatam utd jinvatam dhiyah 
ksatrdm jinvatam utd jinvatam nf'n 
dhenur jinvatam utd jinvatam vipah 

That this hymn is not early, as Ludwig thinks,* but late, is ren¬ 
dered probable, moreover, by tho word dhdrmavant in verse 13 
of the same hymn, employed in such a connection as to make 
almost certain’the interpretation ‘accompanied by Dharma,’ a 
personification that takes us out of the theological sphere of the 
older Rik.f 

Socially also as well as religiously there is historical interest in 
the fact that only in the eighth book among family bocks is 
known the mad mtini of later times. Here viii., as in the case of 
the holy numbers, distinctly stands with x.J 

case the older forms give tho archaic effect sought for; whereas, in the 
former, not much is gained, and so the later forms are used as conve¬ 
nience dictates. 

* Der Rig-Veda, vol. iii.. p. 217. Compare RV. viii. 87.1, 5. 

+ Compare Scherman, Visionsliteratur, p. 152. 

t viii. 17.14; x. 186. Repentance, as expressed by ‘-turning back 
from sin” (pratiyan inasaJit is spoken of only in viii. 56.17. Compare 
Kaegi, Rig-Veda, note 106. 
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In religious fantasy the eighth book stands nearer than does any 
other family book to the General Books and to still later litera¬ 
ture. It is, for instance, only in the eighth book that the Epic 
epithet of Indra, dkhandala, is to be found ;* only here in family 
books is Indra so knit with the sun, the later view, that his 
weapon is the discus, cakrd only in the first, eighth, and tenth 
books is his weapon called the dyasd vdjraft; and only in the 
first and eighth books is this weapon represented as ‘ three-edged ’ 
or ‘three-pointed.’I 

It is distinctly a late view that makes Suryaor Savitar (‘ sun ’) 
an Aditya. In x. 72. 8-9, the name of one of the Adilyas is Mfir- 
tfinda. This view i6 recognized elsewhere only in i. 50. 13 (late 
addition to a Kftnva hymn), x. 88.11, i. 191.9 ; and in two pas¬ 
sages of viii. (namely 90.11 and 18. 2, 3), where the new identifi¬ 
cation is made both explicitly and implicitly: bun mahATi. asi 
surya bdl aditya mahdn asi ; and further : anarvAno hy bsdm 
pdnlhd aditydndm . . tdt su nah savitd hhdgo vdruno mitrd 
aryanxd pdrma yachantu. This conception is one shared by viii. 
(as against other family books) with the late hymns of the Gen¬ 
eral Books and with the Atharvan.§ 

Connection with later literature as against the earlier is seen, 
further, in the ascription to Indra of that mysterious “fourth 
name,” which is spoken of elsewhere only in the tenth book and 
in Brahmanical literature.il So puriuulman, ‘having many 
names,’ is an epithet of Indra found only in viii. 82.17; AV. vi. 
99. 1. 

But it is not ray intention to inquire from how many points of 
view it may be injudicious to dub viii. an ‘early’ book. The 
illustrative examples I have given will show that before this can 
be done the late elements must be accounted for and disposed of. 
These late elements do not lie in a bunch, to be thrown out, like 
the Vfilakhilya, as a dynamic intrusion. They are freely sown 
through the book, and before explaining them piecemeal it is 
incumbent upon the historical student to understand in how far 
the points of contact with later literature cover the field of the 
eighth book. 


* See List i. (below). 

f viii. 85.9; i. 58. 9. Compare also viii. 52.8; 82. 4. In iv. 81.4, 6, Indra 
is only likened to, and paired with, the sun. 

} In the former paper I showed that the later AV. view of the car¬ 
dinal points is represented in RV. only in the eighth book (possibly in 
the first). For references, see Journal, xvi., p. 276 ff. 

_ § The Atharvan goe3 a step farther, and while positing eight 
Adityas, includes with the sun the moon, as another Aditya; AV. viii. 
2.15; 9.21. 

1 viii. 69.9; x. 54.4. InVal. 4.7 ‘the fourth Aditya’; though this 
has been interpreted as ‘ mighty’ by Weber. Possibly another of the 
General Books recognizes the ‘fourth name,’ for such would seem to 
be the case when x. 54. 4 is compared with ix. 109.14. The latter reads : 
bibharti edrv indrasya ndma yen a vigvdni Vftrd jaghdna; the former: 
tvdrn ailgd tdni (catvdri ndma) vigvdni vitse yibhih kdrmdni maghaxxifl 
cakdrtha. 
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A comparison of the vocabulary of this book with that of the 
General Books will be useful from this point of view. But before 
instituting this comparison, I shall analyse first the “lone words” 
of viii., meaning thereby the words of viii. that are not used in 
other parts of the Rik ; in order first to see how homogeneous 
is viii. in respect of its own exclusive vocabulary; then to see 
whether the parallels that can be found for these words take 
us into earlier or later literature ; and finally to discover whether 
the words are in general of such character as to make it probable 
that they would have lain unused by the authors of the other 
family books, had they been current in the day those authors 
composed. For it will be noticed at once that a great many of 
these lone words are current words in later literature; and it 
is only by seeing their mass that one can judge fairly whether it is 
likely that this mass was current vocabulary in an assumed 
period A (i. e. viii., supposing viii. to be “the eldest of all,” as 
Hirt calls it), unknown or unused in an assumed later period B 
(ii.-vii.), and current again in period C (AV., Brahmanas, Epic). 


Listi.: Words occurring in RV. viii., but not elsewhere in RV. 


In this section, I dispense with “ viii.” All Arabic numbers 
arc to be understood as referring to book viii., except when other 
books are expressly cited. In this and in all following^ sections, 
each word is given with all its occurrences in the RV. The num¬ 
ber of occurrences as given for the AV. is exclusive of occur¬ 
rences in identical Rik-verses of the AV. 

angumdnt, thrice in 85.13-15, in the form angumdtl; nowhere 
else in RV.; thrice in AV. {-mdn, etc.). 
dgu, 2. 14. Compare the dv. Xey. bhurigu, 51. 10. 
ajiray , 14.10 ; lone denominative from ajird. 
atasi , 3. 13. This appears to be an early word. Compare 
atasdyi/a , i. 63. 6 ; ii. 19. 4 (Avestan at?), 
dturta , 88. 7. Compare atftrla, i. 126. 1 ; x. 149. 1; and v. 25. 5; 
dtfirtadakso , voc., 26. 1 ; -panthd, v. 42.1 ;* x. 64. 5. 


* Even apart from the Atri hymns in viii., the vocabulary of the 
Kfinva mantlala often coincides with that of the Atri mandala when it 
shows no correspondence with that of other family books. This subject 
deserves special treatment, and I can offer here only an example or two 
to explain whv I have occasionally given a parallel in the fifth took : 
yamahti, occufs only viii. 62. 6 and v. 78. 9 ; y&mahutx, only viii. 8.18 ; x. 
117. 3 ; v. 61. 15 ; hiranyamrtani (dual) and puWtaspaft, of the Alvins, 
are found only in viii. and v. ; arundpsu, is used only in via. C. 1 ; * ; 

62.16; v. 80.1; i. 49.1 (Kanva hymn); vasavdna, occurs only yui. 88. 8 ; 
v. 83. 6: i. 90. 2; 174.1; x. 22.15 ; dchokti, occurs only via. 92.13 ; v. 
41.16 ; i. 61.8; 184.2. There are some cases where the hymns in v. that 
thus correspond are *Uoiniv late Thus in the samo wav that vui. o 


tuuo - r --- Thus in the samo way that vm. 

( ydmalmti ) corresponds to v. 61 which is a late hymn, ydmahA is found 
in viii. 62 and again in v. 78 ; and in this same hymn, v. 78. 5, is found 
atap, elsewhere only in this same viii. 62. 8 ; but dftrpd in i. 55.1 and 
dfopa(na) in Smrti alone show cases of d + tap. So the gruta compounds, 
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aclhapriya, 8. 4, voc. Compare kadhapriya, i. 30. 20; kadhapri, i. 
38. 1 ; viii. 7. 31. 

ddhivastra , 26. 13. Compare adhivusd, i. 140. 9 ; 102. 10 ; x. 5. 
4 ; adhivasd, Brill).; ddhinirnij, viii. 41. 10 ; ddhirnkma, 40. 
33. All the compounds, therefore, are in viii., i., x., or later. 
The verb adhi-vas does not occur before x. 75. 8 ; imitation 
of adhi-d/id. 

adhivakd, 16. 5 ; then AY. vi. 13. 2 (withwordydArf) and ib. xix. 
32. 9. The simple vdkd occurs in RY. viii. 52. 4 ; i. 104. 24 ; 
AY. (etc.); Epic; but the tendency is to compounds. The only 
really early case, however, is jo*avuk>'(, vi. 59. 4. Then come 
cakravdkd, in ii. 39. 3 (late); AV.; Epic, etc.; and dhdra- 
vukd, in another late hymn, v. 44. 5 (compare evavadd, ib. 
10). In i., viii.-x.: upavdkd , i. 104. 8 ; rtavdkd, ix. 113. 2 ; 
( adhivakd , above); namovdkd, viii. 35. 23 ; AY. xiii. 4. 20 ; 
Brah., etc.; suktavdkd, x. 88. 7, 8; AV. vii. 97. 6 ; Brfih.; 
etc. Later come a host, annvdka, acchdvdka, amrtavuka , 
somapravdka, edrudka, valivdka, etc. In ii. 23. 8; viii. 85. 
20; i. 100. 19, is found adhivaktdr ; in ix. 95. 5, upnvaktdr ; 
in i. 24. 8, opavaktdr ; while vaktdr in RY. is found only in 
viii. 32. 15 ; ix. 75. 2; x. 61. 12; and the late vii. 104. 8; 
once in AY.; but frequently in Smjti. The verb adhi-vac 
occurs but twice in all the other family books combined; but 
in viii. alone, four times. Later than RY. are all other 
vaktdr compounds. 

adhvagd , 35. 8 (AV. ad/ivagdt ); Brah.; Epic word for traveller; 
Grassmann, as birds, combined with hahsdii ! ‘ Like two way¬ 
farers ’ is the meaning; compare ii. 39. 3, ruthyhva after 
cakravdkboa as here adhvagdv iva after hansdv iva. 
dnalidbhuta, 79. 3 ; the vicious product of a corrupt age. 
dndbhaxyin , 2. 1. No such form in Vedic literature ; abhila 
(Epic) is the only parallel (« Mi). 
dnistrta (dnifistrta), 33. 9 ; then AV. vii. 82. 3. 
dnustuti, 52. 8 ; 57. 7. Compare anustdbh , only in x. 124. 9 ; 
130. 4 ; anubhartrt , i. 88. 6 ; diugdyas , viii. 5. 34.* The 
verb anustic occurs twice in viii. (3. 8 ; 15. 0); but only 
once in the early books, withal in v. 73. 4 (see note above). 
[aniicand, Vul. 10. 1; Brah. The hymn is perhaps interpolated.] 
antardbhard , 32. 12. The compound antard(antdr <?) occurs but 
once in family books, iii. 40. 9 ; often in other books. 
dnya, only in 1. 10 ; 27. 11 ; then AV. xi. 4. 23, etc. 
dpdkacaksas, 64. 7; updkdcaksas, 6. 25. The nearest analogue 
in family books is vifvdcaksas, vii. 63. 1 (i. 50. 2, etc.). 
apdeyd, ‘western,’ 28. 3 ; Brah. (dpdc and apucina, both viii. and 
early books). 


so common in the Epic, occur only in x. (crutdrfi), in viii. (grut<ikak$a; 
grutarvan, this also in x.; and grutdmagfui ); in i. ( grutaratha ); and in 
v. (grutdraOui and grutavid), in v. 86. 6 ; and 44.12. But both 36. 6 and 
44 are late (vs. and hymn)! 

* For anusvdpam see anukamd in List v. (below). 
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dprakUa, 88. 7 ; AV. 
dp/rosivdns, see pravdsd, below. 

apsujd, 43.28 (Agni); then AV. x. 4. 28 (snake); (pat. Brf.h. 
Compare in family books, abjd, vii. 34. 1(5 ; apsusdd, iii. 3. 5 
(apsukstt, i. 139. 11); and in Li6t vii. below, apsiy'it (like 
pravoj'il, only in 32. 14). 

abhrdtrvyd, 21. 13 ; as in Brail. Compare ayujd, air. Xty ., 61. 2 ; 

and asajyatnd, x. 159. 5 ; 174. 5 (AV. etc.). 
amatlvdn, 19. 26 (dmati, vii. 1. 19 ; v. 30. 3 ; x. 42. 10 etc.). 
dmbara, 8. 14 (where dmbare replaces turodp; in the same verse, 

1. 47. 7). This is a common word in later literature. As 
opposed to paruvdti it means the enveloping, surrounding, 
air, antdrikse (which is one of the Epic meanings of dmbara), 
as in 10 . 6 ydd antdrikse pdtathah purubhujd ydd veme 
rddasldnu; 9. 2: ydd antdrikse ydd div't. The etymology 
is doubtful, but if it be dnu var it is worth remarking that 
this combination occurs neither in RV. nor AV. But it does 
oocur in the Brahmanic and Epic periods. In i. 100. 17, 
ambarisa is a proper name.* 

dyabpirsan, 90. 3, epithet of the gods’ messenger. Compare (the 
'only parallel) the Epic demon, ayahgiras by name. 
ayiyd, see abhrdtrvyd , above. 

arat.nd, 46, 27. In AV. xx. 131. 18 first occurs dratu(j)arna) or 
’ dradu; later aralu[danda). 

drdya, 50. 11. Compare ardya, of the kanvajdmbhani, in AV. 
ii. 25. 3. The AV. poet says the kdnvu is ardya ; the Kanva 
says he is not drdya (retort ?). 
aristutd, see List iii. (below). 

arvdke, 9. 15. The parallel forms dpulce, pardke, upake, nireke 
occur in other family books. 

avdbhrthd, 82. 23 ; AV.; Brah. Late word, and here in its usual 
meaning. 

avdryd {kratu), 81. 8. With this sense and accent the word is 
post-Vedic. For the compound, compare aviharyalakratu , 
only in i. 63. 2. In this sense vdrya itself is Epic (compare 
Epic durvdrya). 

avicetand, 89. 10, ‘unintelligible’ ( vicetana is Epic, but in the 
same meaning, ‘senseless,’ just as Vedic, vicelas , ‘wise,’ 
becomes * foolish ’ in Epic. Compare vimanas in List ii.). 
avddeva, 19. 12. This appears to me to be a new form, like 
arvdgvasu, VS., but it may perhaps be old. 
a^dsyd, 33. 17 ; in i. 189. 7 (and Epic), gdsya. 
d$na (dpna, ‘eating’ occurs in an early passage) =dfan (dpman), 

2. 2 (on the other hand, dgman is ‘eating’ in AV. xviii. 4. 
54). This dgndis is a late form, parallel with pdrvahne 
(which occurs only in x. 34. 11, Brfih., etc.); and with 
anasthd, viii. 1. 34. Compare Lanman, loc. cit., p. 627. 


* The antithesis (?) of paruvdti and samudri in 12. 17 might raise 
the question whether dmbara could mean water. Compare ambu in 
later literature and kiydmbu, RV. x. 16. 13. 
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agvapati (with urvardpati, gdpati , sdmopati), in voc., 21. 3. 

Copied perhaps from ii. 21. 1 (apvqjit, urvardjit , gojtt). 
dcvaprstha, 26. 24. Formed like the Epic kiirmaprsthasamd 
bhdmih, Mbh. xii. 313. G, ‘bare.’ So here ‘sharp,’ with 
Pischel, ZDMG. xxxv. 712 (compare khardjru), unless rather 
the ‘ horse ’ is Soma itself ; as in 52. 2, where the press-stones 
are ‘ soma-backed ! {sbmaprstJut, viii. 43. 11; 52. 2; x. 01. 
14; AV.; etc.). Another uirai formation of this sort is 
piddkusdmi, 17. 15. 

Kstilpadi, compare nuvusrakii, below. 
dsamdina (—dsamdita ), 91. 14. 

asunoif (=«sunvunt)> 14. i5 ; but apparently not a late form ; 
compare /linin'/, below. 

aharnsana, voc., 50. 9 ; compare ahamyu, i. 1C7. 7. 
dliita, 51. 3 ; Brfih.; Smrti. Chiefly late is JiiUt, ‘ dear,’ ‘ agree¬ 
able.’ See under hit6, in List vi., below. 
ahnavdyju (A.F. 3. 20), 45. 27 (hnu only in i., viii.). 
ukhandala, voc., 17. 12. This is an Epic epithet of Indra (as 
liere in RV.). Compare Mbbu. xiii. 14. 75 : oimop cakram 
ca tadghoram vqjram akhandalasya ca. A V. merely repeats 
RV. (AV. xx. 5. 6). Even the root appears later than 
RV., AV - , r , .. . , 

djikH, 45, 7, of Indra, as in ujiti/r, only \ al. 5. 6; ajipati, only 
Vfil. 6. 6. 

dtuc, 27. 21 ; like dpitvd, 4. 3 (20.22 ; 21. 13), is perhaps old (it 
may be a reduced form of tvdc), but it stands without 
parallel. . 

dtnra, 20. 26 ; 22. 10 ; 61. 17. There is no other case in RV., 
and but one in AV., vi. 101. 2, for ibis is chiefly an Epic 
word. The negative is found in viii., i., x. (List iv., below); 
and each of the three hymns where it occurs in i. and x. is 
late (hymn to press-stones, hymn of physician, x. 94 and 
97 ; hymn to Rudra, i. 114). 
dpitvd, see dtuc, above. 

Abhaga, VaL 5. 6 ; i. 136. 4 ; x. 44. 9 ; AV. 
dyantdr, 32. 14. Compare niyantdr below, under nidhdnyd. 
The verbal compound, current in post-Vedic works, occurs 
rarely in early family books (once in the third, twice each in 
the fourth and sixth, not at all in the second, fifth, and 
seventh books),f but often in the eighth book: d yamat, 
11. 7 ; 81. 3 ; d yachanti, 4. 2 ; d yac/uintu, -alu , 32. 23 ; 
34. 2 \ d yatas, 81. 7; d ydimaya, 3. 2 ; and in further com¬ 
position, abhi d yaman, 81. 31. In this regard viii. stands 
with the later use of d yam, which is already exemplified in 
i., ix., x., where are found d yamat, ix. 44. 5 ; x. 14. 14 ; 
d yachantu, i. 130. 2 ; d yatas, x. 130 1 ; d ydmayanti, i. 


* In early family books are found asinvd, jinva, and inva (in com¬ 
pounds); in ix., pinva. 

t iii. 6. 8; iv. 22. 8 ; 82. 15; vi. 23. 8 ; 59. 9 ifi prd yachatam ). 
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162. 16 ; samd yamus , x. 94. 6. The noun ayantdr is not 
found elsewhere, but other derivatives are cited, uyamana, 
iiyamya, from Upan., and Epic literature respectively.* 
uydna, 22. 18 ; Epic. Meaning ‘way’ ydna itself is found x. 
110. 2, Brfih., and Epic; meaning ‘vehicle,’ iv. 43. 0, and 
Brah. Of the other compounds only praydna and devaydna 
occur in the family books. There are a number belonging 
to the first and tenth books, and to AV.: pitrydna, x. 2. 7; 
AY.; niydna, i. 164. 47 ; x. 19.'4; 142. 5; AY.: avaydna , 
i. 185. 8 ; AV.; udydna, pitrydna,\ rathaydna, AY. (with 
rathaydvan, RV. viii. 38. 2). Still later come 8varyaydna t 
Ait. Brfih., goydna, upaydna, Smrti., etc., etc. 

Ctrohd, 43. 3 ; §at. Brfih. In Nil*., drocana. The verb d-ruo 
(Avestan) appears in early books, as also do rdka and rokd. 
The base of drokd, therefore, is prepared for it early, but 
the word itself it of the period viii.—Brah. 
arksd, 57. 16 ; 63. 4, 13 ; Epic patronymic. 
avftvant, 45. 36 (uvdrtana x. 19. 4, 5). In the early books, divrt. 

Compare note on parapwndnt, below. 
dsangd , see Note below, at the end of this article, p. 89. 
dsdva, 92. 10, may be old. 

32. 19 ; VS. 24. 38. 

itthdm, 59.14. Later a very common equivalent of itthd, but 
only here in RV. (four times in AV.; then Brah., Smpti, etc.). 
ukt/iavdrdhana, 14. 11 (with slomdvardhana, also ckraf). An 
excellent example for viii. There are forty-seven vdrdhana 
compounds, of which six are in RV., whence they rapidly 
increase in number (four new ones in AV.). Two of the six 
are in this verse ukthavdrdhana (the idea being in i. 10. 5), 
and stomavdrdhana, both found only here. Of the four 
remaining, one, dyumnavdrdhana, is in ix. 31. 2 ; another, 
nrmnuvdrdhana , is in ii. 36. 6; another papuvdrdhana, is in 
ix. 9*4. 1 ; and the last, pustivdrd/iana, is in i. 18. 2 ; 31. 5 ; 
91. 12 ; vii. 59. 12. That is to say, every instance of this 
formation, popular in all post-Vedic times, is in non-family 
books or in late passages of family books ; for none will 
deny that vii. 59. 12 is “ein gar nicht hierher gehbriger 
Vers,” who considers the whole hymn and the late trydmbaka 
of this verse ; while ii. 36 contains a list of priests quite 
unknown to the rest of the Rig-Veda, and is as a whole a 
late hymn. 

uksanyb , 28. 16; uksanydyana,\ 25. 22 ; xtksany, 26. 9. 


* The combination with new prefixes grows rapidly. AV. has more 
lan half a dozen d yam forms and adds tid d, nir d, vid; later come 
pd, abhi sam d. It is of course a matter more of use than of posses- 

4 xviii. 1. 54 (y. 1. for purvyibkil}): ib. 4. 63 independently. 

1 With this patronymic compare kduraydna and kdnvdyana in S. 21 
nd V51. 7. 4, respectively. 
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nksdnna, 43. 11 ; of Agni, associated with vapdnna (compare 
also drii-anna, ii. 7. 6 ; vi. 12. 4 ; x. 27. 18), and with the 
phrase s6maprsthdya vedhdse, which occurs in x. 91. 14 (with 
which viii. 43*. i 1 should be compared). 
ugrdbdhu , 20. 12 ; 50. 10; twice in AV. Of other ugrd com¬ 
pounds in RV., ugruputra (in Brah., ngraputrd) is found viii. 
50. 11 ; ugrddhanvan, x. 103. 3 and AV.; ugradeva, i. 30. 18 
(Kfinva hymn). In AV. and later literature there are several 
such compounds ; none in the family books of RV. 
uicdcakra, 61. 10. Compare uccdbudhnu, i. 116. 9 (no other 
similar compound), and n'tcukra, viii. 7. 29. 
udayd, 41. 2 ; meaning ‘origin,’ post-Vedic. 
upaj'ihvik: 91. 21 ; then AV. xx. 129. 20. All other compounds 
of the diminutive jihoikd and vpojihvd are late post-Vedic. 
updrimarlya, 19. 12. Compare updribudhna, x. 73. 8 (no such 
compound in ii.-vii.). 

upahdsvun , 45. 23. Late Brahmanic combination (upa has). 
See Note below, at end of article, p. 78. 

S akdcaksas, see dpdka, above. 

hayavikard, 1.2. Compare abhayamkaru, x. 152. 2 ; kimkard, 
vanathkard, AV. This sort of compound is late. Compare 
the others : khajamkard, i. 102. 6 and Brah. (but khiajakrt is 
early); in the Epic, priyamkara ; classical forms, rtiihkara, 
moharhkara, meg/unhkaru , vapaihkara. 
urvarapati , in voc., see agvapali, above. 
rndkdti, see Mmakuti, below. 
rtayd, see uru, in List ii. (below). 

rtaspali, 26. 21. This seems to be a late form (by analogy).* 
The old word is rtapd. 

rtmydvant, 8. 13 ; 12. 10 ; 69. 7 : see paragumdnt (below). 
rdupA, 66. 11, of Indra : rdupe cid rduvrdhd. According to 
P\V., for mrdupd, ‘ sweetness-drinking.’ Compare madhupd, 
22. 17: madhuvi'dh, x. 75. 8. But, as mrdu neither occurs 
in RV. nor means sweetness, this is probably not the right 

S lanation. In viii. 48. 10 ; ii. 33. 5 ; iii. 54. 10 occurs 
ddra ,f and this is probably the same word ; not, therefore, 
late. 

rsibandhu , 89. 6. Compare devdbandhu, i. 162 . 18; amfta- 
bandhu, x. 72. 5. V iprabandhu is the author of v. 24. 4; 
x. 57 ff. 

rnvas, voc., see List ii. (below). 
ekardj, 37. 3 ; AV.; Brah.; Epic. 


* For example, with gubhdspdti, a favorite of viii. (s. aturta above). 
According to PW. and Grassmann, it is a contraction of rtdsya pdti. 
Compare also radhaspati, in voc., 50. 14, ar. Xey. 

f Compare apd ddrdar, iv. 16. 8 ; ddardar iitsam, v. 82. 1. In viii. 
32. 18, d dardirac chatd sahdsrd (see godari below); but regularly not of 
general gifts, but of water or its holder as in gbdhdyasaih vi .. adardah, 
x. 67. 7. So when vdja is the object, it means the water which is to 
burst out; and Grassmann’s etymology seems correct. 
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edhatx’i , 75. 3; twice in AV.; Brah., etc. Despite LF. ii. 31, edh 
is probably from ardh. The verb edh occurs but twice 
(once) in other family books, four times in viii. alone, four 
times in x., and once in i. (Kfinva hymn). Its peculiar 
province is in post-Rik literature, especially Epic.* 
evdthd, 24.15 ; unique extension of cvd. See final Note, p. 81. 
djasmut, 05. 5 ; AV. See parafumdnt, below. 
ojodd, 3. 24; 81. 17 ; Tslitt. S. 

odand, 58. 14 ; 00. 0, 10; common in AV. and subsequent litera¬ 
ture. See vyddantt, below. 
kanydtid, 35. 5. Old or new formation? 
karnagrhya , 50. 15. Compare TS., karnagrhitd (PYV.). 
karnapWiuna, 07. 3. Important because gobhand is a Brfih.- 
Epic word, ocourring neither in RV. nor in AV. Moreover, 
ear-rings are mentioned in no other family book ; only in 
i. 122.14, and possibly in i. 04. 10. Rings on neok and wrist 
alone are worn in the earlier period. Compare the <bra£ 
\ty6fuvov gubhrak/iddayaa (voc.) in 20. 4. 
kali f, 47. 17; with pap/id, q. v., below. 
kavitvatu f, see janitvand, below. 
kdpdvanl, kapnplokdx'i ; see List iii. (below). 
kdnukd , 00. 4. Roth connects with kanfikaydnlU, in x. 132. 7. 
kdmakdti, 81. 14, compare rndkdti 50. 12 ; and later kdtuakdmin, 
Epic ; kdmakdma, TAitt. Ar.; Epic. 
klja and mrk^d, 55. 3. Compare mrak?akftuan, also 50. 10, 
of Indra. Early, vi. 0. 3 ; 18. 2, is India’s by-name <tm- 
mrak$d. 

kwulapdyya, 17. 18 . Compare (?) kuntfmdcl, i. 20. 6. The 
word kun$d is late; and appears only here in RV., though 
in AV., arid common later (Sfltra. Epic). 
kumdrakd, 30. 1 ; 58. 15 ; AV.; Brah.; Epic. See putrakd, 
below. That kumdrin occurs only in 81. 8 (Brfth., kumdrt) is 
doubtless chance. 

kuhayd , 24. 3() (and, voc., kuhaydkrte), unique extension of fctiha, 
by false analogy ; compare vbhayd, etc., pronouns and sub¬ 
stantives. So, later, ihalra is made in the same fashion. 
kftti, 79. 0 ; AV. . 
hud (kal), 26 . 10 ; Ait. Brftb. 
kdla, 47. 11 ; Brill).; Epic (‘hill, bank’). 
krtddvasu, 31. 0, see pratddvasu, List iii. (below). 
krpay t see List ii. (below). 

krmdvartani, 23. 19; AV. Compare g&vatrdvartani , 88 . 6 ; 
VS.; also raghdvartani , viii., ix.; and rudrdvariant, viii., 
i., x.f 


* One of the two cases in tho other family books is in the late vi. 47. 
16. The other is in iii. 25. 5. The case in 1. iB i. 41. 2 ; those in viii. are 
27. 16 ; 48. 5 ; 63. 4 ; 78. 9. . . , 

f Other compounds are dvivartani, x. 61. 20 ; hiranyavartam, m both 
early and late books. 
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kdxiraydna, 3. 21, nom. prop., for kddrdyana; related to k&ru 
as is kdnvdyana, Viu. 7. 4, to kdnva (?). 
gambhiracetas, 8. 2, voc. Compare gambhlrdgansa, vii. 87. 6; 
-vepas in x. 62. 5 (i. 35. 7). 

gdrgara,5 8. 9; gdrgard ( apdm ), AY iv. 15. 12; ix. 4. 4. In the 
Epic gargara the original idea lingers faintly. Noise is at 
the bottom of it, as in the (specially developed ?) pdppiros. 
Here with j'mgd. 

gdlcl:, 1. 20. Not an earlier but a later form of garda as in 
gnrdabhd , whose, noise (vac not gdlana) India dislikes (i. 29. 
5). But Pischel, VS. i. 82 ff., unites gdldayd gird correctly. 
Compare Avestan gared. 
gdyatrdvartani, see krsna -, above. 
guspild , 40. 6 ; AY.; Brah. 

gurdhay, 19. 1 ; lone development of gur. In Val. 2. 5, gUrtt is 
common to i., ix., x. (in the same verse of Val. occurs the 
drrai \eyofLevoy svaddvan, pun and artificial). 
godatra , 21. 16; godari* 81. 11; godtih, Vfil. 4. 4; i. 4. 1; 164. 
26 ; AV.; gopaydtyum, 25. 13, must be from (Epic) gopay, 
not from earlier (RV.) gopay; gdbandhu , 20. 8. With the 
last compare gdmdtar, i. 85. 3, of the Maruts. Both are 
synonyms of pl-gnimatar. This last also is apparently not a 
very old word.' At any rate, it occurs only in i., viii., ix., 
and' v. 57. 2, 3 ; 59. 6. With the bandhu part of the com¬ 
pound, compare the ar. A<y. vdjabandhavas, voc., 57. 19; rsi- 
bandhu, above ; abandhd, List iii. (below).f 
caturyvj, 6. 48. Compare in allegory ii. IS. 1, cdturyuga. 
carmamnd, 5. 38; VS. Compare Vfil. 7.3: cdrmuni mldtdni. In 
ii. 35. 13, dnabhimldtavama. 5. 38 is dunastuti. 
cdratha , 46. 31; c'eru, 50. 7 (nicerti, i. 181 . 5). The parallel 
(mdhi) kern occurs iu i. 45. 4, hymn of Praskanva. The 
form cdratha is in a ddnastiUi; and hymn 50, to judge by 
jdlhu in vs. 11 , is late.J 

cikitvdn and cikitvinmanas, see cik\t in List ii. (below). 
citrdvdja, see List ii. (below). 

chardispd and jagatpd, 9. 11 (with paraspd and tanupd). Of the 
four, the two first are unique. Like Epic jugatpati is 
jagatpd, but the idea is old, jagatah pditih, etc. 
jatrii, 1. 12 ; once (again) AV.; also in later literature. 
jdlhu (see PW.), 50. 11. Like later jadd. 


5 Both voc. Compare fduddra, which is old and correct; while goduri 
seems to be an incorrect imitation (see note above, under rdupi; and 
compare puraihdard). 

f Two bdndhu compounds are common in the early books, sdbandhu 
and subdndhu ; two are solitary, yujMbandhu, in iv. 1. 9, and putd - 
bandhu, in vi. 67.4. The other nine, abandhu, amftabandhu, f$ibandhu, 
gbbandhu, devdbandhu , dvibdndhu, vdjabandhu. satndndbandhu, occur 
only in viii.; i.; x.; viii., i.; or, mrtyubdndhu, viii., x. 

J Unique but unimportant are carani and caripiudhuma in 24. 28; 
28. 1, respectively. 
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janitvand, 2. 42 (late verse?). The forms show in viii. a growth 
of the tva-nd * * * § ending. The list of forms may begin with 
the Avesta, which, however, furnishes but one parallel, nui- 
rithxoana. Then in vi. 51. 14 occurs sakhitvand (also in viii. 
12. 6); in vii. 81. 0, vamUoanu (also in viii. 1. 6 ; 13. 12 ; 
Val. 2 . 6) ; and in ii., iv., v., vi. there are several occur¬ 
rences of mahiivund, which is also found once in ix., thrice in 
i., and twice in viii. (i. 85. 7 ; 80. 9 ; 106. 12 ; ii. 23. 4 ; iv. 
30. 3 ; 53. 5 ; v. 54. 5 ; 55. 4 ; 81. 3 ; vi. 10. 20 ; viii. 24. 13 ; 
57. 2 ; ix. 100. 9).f The forms in the other family books 
are, therefore, few ; and if sakhitvand at vi. 51. 14 be in an 
added verse, as seems likely, there would, in fact, be but two 
examples of this formation in the early books. On the 
other hand, viii. alone has kavitvand, 40. 3 ; janitvand, 2. 42; 
martyalvand, 81.13; mahitvand (above); vasutvand (above); 
vrsatvand, 15. 2 ;J sakhitvand (above). One other new ex¬ 
ample, patitvand, is found in x. 40. 9. It is further to be 
remarked that the tvd form of these same words is not found 
in the family books, with the exception of sakhitvd (iii. 1.15; 
iv. 25. 2 ; viii. 7. 31 ; 21. 8; once each in i. and x., four 
times in ix.). Of all the cases, only one, vasutvd, x. 61. 12, 
has a verbal parallel in the Avesta, vahhuthica.% The tvd 
form of martyatvand in viii. is not cited from \ edic litera¬ 
ture ; that of kavitvand and janitvand occur in x. 124. 7; 
18 . 8, respectively ; while patitvd (to patitvand in x.) is 
found only in i. 119. 5 (and Epic). Against the supposition 
that viii. shows earlier forms, rather than a revival and imita¬ 
tion of the old, stand the two examples in probably late 
verses (vi. 51. 14 ; viii. 2. 42), and the example in x. 40. 9. 
It is another example of a moribund ending manipulated to 
give archaic effect by late poets. 

jdmdtar, see List iii. (below). 

jdvant, 83. 5. Compare vijdvant , AY. ix. 3. 13 (vijdvan, in dif¬ 
ferent sense, BY. iii. 1. 23). 

takvd, 68. 13. The apparent analogues, tdku, tdkvan, takvavt, 
tdkavdna, takvavlya, are all in i., ix., x. The verb occurs 
once in vi.; otherwise in ix., x. 

tadidartha , 2. 16 (repeated AY., xx. 18. 1). Compare kddartha, 
x. 22. 6. The nearest verbal approach is in tdd id drtham, 
ix. 1. 5 (compare x. 106. 1), and ii. 39. 1. The last is a late 
hymn. 


* Seo on these forms. Whitney, Gr. §1240; Jackson. Gr. §§792, 847.' 

f In viii. 25. 18, Grassmann proposes to read mahitvA as mahitvand, 
to tret the requisite form syllables. This is effected by Lanman (loc. cit., 
p. 385) through resolution, mahitvdd. 

$ Why PW. calls this form an instrumental of v^atva (i. 54. 2, 91. 2) 
is not obvious. It is exactly like kavitvand, which, according to PW., 
is the instrumental of kavitvand. Grassmann erroneously groups 
satvand with the tvand endings. 

§ But the Avesta has five examples of thwa as a secondary ending. 
Since dstaothicana reverts to staotnwa, and this has a primary ending, 
it is not comparable with ndirithwana. 
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tanukrthd , see tan&kft, in List iii. (below). 
tandrayd, 81. 30, from (Brfth.) tandray. 

tdmisici, 48.11 ; AV.; tamis=tamas, as mahis (in mdhisvantam) 
=mdhas. 

I dr, Val. 7. 2 ; Epic, Utra. 

tarasvin, 86. 10, 12 ; VS.; common Epic word. 

tarusy, 88. 5 (tdrus in iii. 2. 3). 

tard d, 1. 12. It is perhaps worth mentioning that the combina¬ 
tion d tard, though not infrequent after RV., oconrs in RV. 
only here; dnu, abhi,pdri,prd, being used elsewhere in RV. 
tavislyxi, 7. 2 ; 23. 11. . 

tugryuvrdh, 1. 15 ; 45. 29 ; 88. 7. Compare the air- Xty- kam- 
vrdhd, 52. 4. 

ttigvan, see suvdstu , below. 

tuvikurmin (for luvikurm'i), voc., 55. 12 ; tuvikrato (voc.), 57. 2 ; 
tuviksd, 66. 11 . 

tuvidema, 70. 2 ; tuvimdlrd, ib. with tuvikurm'i, tuvtmagha. 
ttimupa, 32. 4. 

trprds (plural), 2. 5 ; AV, vii. 56. 3 ; Brah. Perhaps synonym 
of dpu (as in AV.), which is used of soma only in viii., i., ix. 
tvdrhkdma , 11. 7. Compare tvanid, 59. 10 ; ydtkCima, x. 121. 10; 
and AV. mdm kdmena. 

dadhrsvdni, 50. 3. Compare pupukvdni, 23. 5 ; jugurvdni, i. 142. 

8 *; tuturvdni , i. 168. 1. These are the only parallels. 
dapagvin, 1. 9. ’ Compare patagvin. 
ddismya (for dasrnd), 24. 20. 
ddtra, 67. 10 ; Sfltra ; Epic. 
ddnavant, 32. 12 ; Epic. 

ddpuri, 4. 12 ; ddapuri, 45. 15. Compare, in early books, jdsuri, 
sdhuri. 

dirghdprasadman, 10. 1 ; 25. 20. Compare v. 87. 7 (late), where 
the idea is given : dirghdm prlhd papralhe sddma pdrthi- 
vam. 

dirgfiayo (voc.), 59. 7 ; ‘transition-form,’ Lanman, loc. ciL, p. 573. 

duronayd, 49. 19 (early, durond). 

dyvgdl, 86. 4 ; ‘ dyumdt ’ (PW.). 

dvitd (with tritd), 47. 16 ; nom. prop. 

dhdmiavant, 35. 13 ; personification, Dharma in late sense. 

dharmakH , 87. 1. 

ndfcirn, 67. 4, 5 (mdkim, 45. 23 and vi. 54. 7). 
nadd (=nardar), 1. 33 (half a dozen times in AV.; compare 
RV. x. 135. 7, nudt), in a danastuti. 
ndbhasvant, 25. 6 ; twice in AV.; and later. The early and late 
meanings are connected as ‘ stormy,’ and again as ‘ storm- 
wind,’ the Epic meaning (see parapumdnt, below). 
namovakd, see adhivdkd, above. 

ndrydpas, 82 . 1 ;.one of several compounds in viii. that express 
concisely an old idea, here the idea of e. g. vii. 21. 4 ; viii. 
85. 19-21. 

ndvasrakli, 65. 12, with astdpadi (vdc). t 
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ndvisti, 2.17; an old word ? 

ndnrt'a (=nd8atya), 51. 12 (but of Indra). In 20. 8 occurs, as 
ar. Xcy., mdrandsatyd, dual ! 
nicakra, see uccAcakra, above. 

nidhanyd , 61. 18.— nidftdrayd, 41. 4—niyantAr, 32. 15; the last 
also Epic, etc. Compare ayantdr , above. 
nirmdj, 4. 20; an old word ? 

nivard, 82. 15. Observe that the combination n't var, common in 
the Epic, is really used in RY. only here and in i., x.; for iii. 
29. 6 (dmivrta) is late. 
nistur, 32. 27 ; 60. 2. 
nrsAJt, 16. 1 ( nrsdhya , vi. 25. 8). 

nid=n<i td, emphatic, 5. 39 (idnasluti), and AV. Elsewhere in 
RV. ned=lva yy. This prohibitive use is found in v. 79. 9; 
x. 16. 7 ; 51. 4 ; AY. The use of n'ed as in viii. is also 
Brahmanic, but so is the prohibitive. 
nydftcana, 27. 18 ; twice in AV. 
paiidvU, 80. 4. 

paramajyA , 1. 30; 79. 1. Though not uncommon in later litera¬ 
ture, all other paranid nominal compounds than this are later 
than RY. As a noun, in this sense, jyd occurs only here ; 
earlier in jydydns. Ludwig, RV. iii., p. 159, takes the com¬ 
pound as nom. prop. 

parapur/U/nt, 62. 17. New mant and vant adjectives form rather 
a feature of viii. Compare anpurndnt, dvftvant (45. 36), 
rtviydvant (three times, see above), djasvant, kanvamdnt 
(2. 22), kdgavant, jdvant , ddnavant, durhdnuvant ( 2 . 20 ; 
18. 14), dhdrmavant, ndbhasvant, pustAvant (45. 16), bdndh- 
umant , vibhumdnt, visnuvant (35. 14), sacandvant (22. 2), 
sdrasvatlvant (38. 10), "harsum&nX (16. 4), which makes in all 
nineteen* of these forms found nowhere else in RY., though 
several of them appear in later literature. In this regard 
viii. stands nearer to x. than does any other of the family 
books; much nearer, withal; for of such forms the tenth 
book has thirty-nine; the first book, twenty-four; the eighth 
book, nineteen ; the sixth book, eleven ; the third, fifth, and 
ninth books, eight each; the fourth and seventh, seven ; the 
second, four.f It is reasonable, it seems to me, to suppose 
that such forms, when once used, would be repeated ; so that 
those earliest used would stand little chance of remaining 
unimitated. And such appears to be the case, for there are 
nearly three hundred adjectives with this ending in the Rig- 


• In 2. 28, rfivas, voc., is assigned to rsivan, but it may belong here. 
The fem. rfivati occurs in Pfa?. schol. (PW.). 

f There may be some omissions in Grassmann’s list of mat and vat 
forms, on which I rely in the case of the other books, so that the inter¬ 
relation of these other books may not be exactly in accordance with 
the order given below. But it is scarcely possible that forms enough 
have been omitted to alter materially the proportion between viii. and 
the other family books in the number of lone forms. 
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Veda, so that the numbers above, which represent isolated 
cases, are proportionally few. This may be surmised also 
from the fact that most of the solitary words of this sort 
are in the tenth book, too late to be copied. The greater 
number of these words are repeated in different books, some¬ 
times very often. With the Vulakhilya omitted, which has 
not been included, the length of no one family book is so out 
of proportion with viii. as to account for the excess in the 
latter of these forms. For this reason it seems to me right 
to explain the phenomena by the reason just stated, viz. (there 
are more unrepeated lone forms in viii.) because viii. comes 
after the other books ; and to see in the likeness of viii. to x. 
in this regard the straw which shows the wind.* 

Interesting corroborative evidence is furnished from another 
point of view. If one were asked the reason why so Epic a 
word as bdlavant occurs in RV. only in x. 145. 1, one would 
perhaps say that it is mere hap. But why do kaktidmant, 
kdrnavant, cdksusmant, pdrasoani, mdhasvant, visdvant, 
sdniavant, and especially dnnavant, puspavant, bdlavant , 
hdslavant, himdvant, all occur in post-Rik literature, and yet 
appear nowhere else than here in RV. ? Clearly because the 
tenth book stands nearer than do the other books of RV. to 
that post-Rik literature. I have remarked above that several 
of the lone words of this sort in viii. are found also in later 
literature than RV. That this is true of x., the examples just 
given will show. In i. also ast/ianvdnt, parddvant , datvdnt , 
etc. show that the same relation holds in less degree. On the 
other hand, the same sort of lone words in ix. and other family 
books than viii. show scarce a trace of Epic kinship, and in 
fact few of them appear again at all. Thus, if a scale be 
made in accordance with the facts stated in the last note, the 
books of the RV. will stand as follows : 

ii. and vii.; iv.; iii., v., ix.; vi.; viii.; i.; x. But iii., iv., 
v., vi., and ix. have about the same proportion. In the first 
group : of the four examples in ii., yusmdvat and pocismat 
are not cited from other literature; while hdrasvat is pos¬ 
sibly in AV.; and mdnasvant is an epithet of India in Brah- 
manas and SGtras. Of the seven examples in vii., not a 
single one is cited from later literature ( agnimdnt occurs 


* I have included in vi. the specimens found ib. 47. 24 ; and 48. 18 ; 
and in vii., those ib. 103. 8 and 104. 2. Were these (certainly late) ex¬ 
amples omitted, the numbers would stand as follows : for x., 89; i., 
24 ; viii., 19 ; vi., 9 ; iii., v., and ix., 8 each ; iv., 6 or 7 ; vii., 5 : ii., 4. 
In vii, moreover, mdhifvant, at 6S. 5, may be from mdhvfvanta which 
would put vii. and ii. on a level. I have not included as unique forms 
doublets that differ by a quantity or an accent only (e. g. dev&'vat, 
d^vdvat, sdhdmt=sah6v<it). The form dhvasmanvdnt, which appears 
in PW. for one passage and in Grassmann for another, is really part of a 
phrase which recurs in several books. Some of the examples in iv. are 
m “ new songsbut this I have not considered. The doubtful form in 
iv. is fkvant (elsewhere fkvan). 
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instead of the late agnivdnt). As for iii., iv., \\, vi., ix., 
which may as well be considered together,—ix. has no form 
cited from later literature Jthc u«?i<-forms in ix. arc drdvi- 
rasvant , jntrt/uvant, jn'tramdhivant, n/atdvanl, matsardvant, 
rdmanoant, vacandvant, gubhrdvant) ; vi. shows none of the 
later forms save tvdstrmant, which occurs in VS.; v. has no 
such later form at all”; iv., among its six or seven words, has 
one, dvimant , which occurs in AV., and one, m&i/dvant, 
which occurs in Brfih.; and finally, iii., out of its eight cases, 
has six dira$ A«yo/ma, one case, tokdvant, cited again from 
Shag. P., and one, rdtnavant , cited again, in slightly different 
sense, from the Epic.* 

The eighth book, therefore, in this regard, not only stands 
next to the tenth, but has more rapport with post-Vedic and 
Sanskrit vocabulary than have all the other family books put 
together ; it has adnavunt, ndbhasvant , bdndhwnant, per¬ 
haps dhdrmavant , not to speak of angumdnt, djasvani, and 
vibhumdnt, all, or nearly all, of which appear in post-Rik, if 
not in post-Vedic literature. There are, by far, more words 
of this class in viii., not repeated in the RV., than there are 
elsewhere in the RV.; and of these words, more show affinity 
with post-Rik literature. In fine, from whichever point of 
view it is studied, viii. here stands with x. rather than with 
ii.-vii.—does it not?f 

pardkdUdt, 81. 27. Most of the passages where these double abla¬ 
tives occur are in x.; the two exact parallels, adhardttdt , ulta- 
rdttdt, occur only in ;r.; but papcdttdt and urdttdt are in vii. 


* It will scarcely be necessary to give the long list of examples from 
x. and i. The others are as follows : ii. has yu?mavant, god§mant, each 
<5t. ?,ey. ; mdnasmnt, hdrasvant, also found in AV. (?) and Brill., respec¬ 
tively ; iii. has ktvant, cagAlavant, m&Mn&vant, yajfiavant, yuvavant, 
sunumdnt, all air. 2ty., and tokdvant, rdtnavant. Puranic and Epic, 
respectively; iv. has dvimant, also in AV.; aganimant, indrasvant, 
prahdvant, hemyAvant, all urr. ley., and dvimant, AV., widyflvanf, Br&h. 
(with fkvatd beside rkvan); v. has atijimdnt, apidhAnavant, abdimdnt, 
udanimdnt, jdnivant, tdvi&mant, no?yAvant, vxprkvanl, all in v. alone, 
and not cited from elsewhere (Jdnivant is repeated in v.); vi. lias tvd$- 
tpnant in VS., with all the rest arra* Xeyiueva, viz., kfditavant, datra- 
vant, dadhanvdnt, praffimant, nadanumdnt, vayAvant, vrcivant, gip- 
ravant, guci?mant (compare cocifmant in ii.). hdsasvant (dadhanvdnt 
and prdftimant in late hymns); vii. has g&tumdnt, gopAvant, pfaaavant, 
mdhifvant (or mdhifvanta), tnt akvant (agnivdnt and tyfyAvant in late 
hymns), all d’rof ?*y6fuva. For ix., see abore. 

f The lone indeclinable vat- forms present the same relation. There 
is (unrepeated) manuvdt in ii. 10 . 6; vasitfhavdt in vii. 96. 8 (with the 
repeated Jamadagnivdt), withal in a hymn which lacks the family 
stamp. But in viii. alone there are apnav&navdt and Gurvaonrguvat, 
91.4.; kanvavdt, 6.11; V41.4. 8; nabhdkavdt, 40. 4, 5 ; bhyguvdt, 48.18; 
mandMlrvdt , 40. 12; athuraydpavdt, 28. 24. I think all other family 
forms are repeated in different books. The later poets have more new 
models. One other Kanva hymn has viriipavdt (i. 45. 8). Thrice in 
viii. and once in ix. appears vyagvavdt. To the list above add mitra- 
vdrunavant, in viii. 85. 18 ( dhdrmavant, ib.), making twenty examples 
instead of nineteen in viii. (but not a new passage). 
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pdridvesas, 64. 9. This, besides being &n a$ Acyo/uvov, allows quite 
unique union of puri and dvis (so pari+pad is found only 
in viii., x.). Compare below vtdvesas and vidvesana. 
parogavyutt, 49. 20 (later in technical sense of gaoyuli ); and 
pardmdtra, 57. 6, cwr a£. All analogous forms (pardksa,pard- 
rujas, parobahu, etc.) are later than RV. 
parjanyakrandya, 91. 5. Compare vii. 103. 1, parjdnyajinvitu. 
pdrpCina, 7. 34 ; 45. 41; and in the late vii. 104. 5. 
puda/cd , 33. 19 ; unique till Smpti as ‘quarter.’ 
puvakdivarna , 3. 3; VS. Compare - oarca$,-gocis (formation 
early). 

pmgd, 58. 9 ; parallel in Epic (PW.). In other meanings the 
word is Epic. 

plyatnd, 2. 15. The verb ply occurs 21. 14; i. 147. 2; x. 28. 11 ; 
68. 6; AV.; Brfih. In i. 174. 8; ii. 19. 7 (only case in ii.—vii.), 
occurs ply a. 

pulrakd , 58. 8 ; BrSh.; Epic, etc. Compare kximurakd, above. 
purdhprastravuna, see prasrdvana, in List iv. (below). 
pura/isthdtdr, 46. 13 ; analogue of early purdhita, puroydvan, 
pxiroyodhd ; in i., x. occur purogavd, pnrogd. 
purdtuiman, 82 . 17 ; AV. vi. 99. 1 . Compare the ara£ \eyoytva 
purutmdn, 2. 38; ptirutra* 8. 22; purunrmnd , 45. 21 ; puru- 
mandrd , 5. 4 ; 8. 12 ; puruvepas, 44. 26 ; purusarrdthrtd , 55. 
4 ; 89. 6 ; and the nom. prop, purumdyya, 57. 10, and pxirxi- 
hanman, voc., 59. 2.f 

pujana in gucipujana, 17. 12 (with pacigu, also aW), both voc. 

Neither puj nor pxtjana occurs elsewhere in RV. 
pxirvapdyya , 34. 5. Compare purvupits (ayx’is? cf. Aufrecht, 
RV.’, p. V), only 22. 2 (vipvaptis, only 26. 7); and purvdplti, 
only in viii., i., x. (List iv., below). 
pfddku ( sanu ), 17. 15 ; AV., etc. 

prdnapdt, 17. 13. Compare Smrti prapdutra ; classical prati- 
naptar (pra as in AV. prapitdmahd, and pragurdha, below). 
pratddva&u, see List iii. (below). 

pratidhd, 66. 4. Compare iv. 27. 5, prdti dhat p'tbadhydi. 
prdtistuti, 13. 33 ; Bran. Compare pratistotar, Sutra (prdti+stu 
not elsewhere used ?). 

pralivt, 23. 1; 26. 8 ; 39. 5. The verb is in early use. 

.... i ...r. / . a i a T . . n r r — / . A A •. i i t i 


prabhaiigd, 46. 19, Epic, and prabhahgin, 50. 18 , with abhipra- 
bhangtJi, 45. 35, the two last being dira£ Xtyo/xtva, are unique 
nominal developments of prd bhafij (vi. 68. 6). The only 

E d lei 8 are cited from the Epic, pralhailjana (later, pra¬ 
ng ur a). 

pramdda, 2. 18 (AV. xx. 18. 3), cited only here till Epic, but 
with change of meaning in AV. apramddam (the verbal 
compound is early). 


• Compare cayutrd in i. 117.12. With the ascription of many names 
compare 11.5 (here to Agni) and x. 54. 4. 
fin viii., i., v., purumvphd, nom. prop. 
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prayiyu, 19. 37 ; prayd in iii. 29. 15 (late). 
pracdsd, 29. 8; dprosivdns, 49. 19. The verb prd-vas occurs 
only in 29. 8 and iii. 7. 3 (late). Both verb and noun are 
common in Briih. and Epic respectively. 
prapardha (voc.), 4.1. Comparing pdrdfia and pdrdhant and the 
compound atiprapardJidyat , in 13. 6, it would seem that pra 
had here a sense common in post-Kile literature but rare in 
the ltik. In the Epic jyravega, for instance, there is no for¬ 
ward movement; the word means simply ‘ very rapid.’ So, 


prdpravas , v. 41. 16; probably of a-pramura , l. 90. 2 ; and 
of prapardha (to which PW. assigns the meaning keck , 
trotzig), for it is used exactly like pdrdhastara in i. 122 . 10 . 
This idea of 4 very ’ is found in prasaksm , which occurs only 
in 13. 10 ; 32. 27 ; VaL 1. 8 ; * in prdpii, 32. 16 ; iv. 25. 6 ; 
in prdmahas , v. 28. 4 ; vii. 66. 2 ; viii. 25. 3 ; and perhaps in 
one or two words more, though it is doubtful in other cases 
whether eminence, ‘very,’ or movement, ‘ forward,’ is felt as 
the sense of prd. For this use without verb, compare 9. 19 : 
prd devaydntah ( apvind ), “ pre-eminent are the worshippers 
(of the A$vins).” 

prapdsrja, 11. 2 ; Epic and later (early is prapdhsya). 

prasaksm, see under prapardha. 

prasthavan, f voc., 20. 1; prahetdr (hilar in viii.-ix.), 88. 7 ; pra- 


prasmavam occurs in vo., as uues prunes. x ucueve ah 
prepositional compounds of manyd are late formations. In 
RV. in the family books, there are dnuttamani/u, vii. 31. 12 ; 
viii. 6. 35 ; 85. 19 ; tuvimanyu, voc., vii. 58. 2 ; sdmanyu, or 
samanyd (often) ;J but the prepositional compounds occur 
thus: abhimanyu , Epic; upamanyu, i. 102. 9; riimanyu , 
AV.; nirnuinyu, Epic; parimanyu, i. 39. 10 ; pramanyu. 
Epic ; vimanyu, i. 25. 4. 

pravargd , see List iii. (below). 

pldyogi, 1. 33, danastuti. Exactly as prapd becomes pldpu in 
the Brahm. period (may be dialectic), so prdyogin becomes 
pldyogin (or prayoga became playoga). Praydga is itself 
late, first in x. 7. 5. Compare pulu for puru in i. 179. 5 ; x. 
86 . 22 . 

ladd, 69. 1. See Note below, at end of article, p. 80. 


-Compare prasah, vi. 17.4. etc. The pr&pu here is 'very <juick.’ 
le other pracd, meaning ‘ eating,’ is found in i. 40. 1 and viii. 81. 6 
rdpavyd), unless the last be airof, and i. 40. 1 goes with viii. 82.16 
W.). The form prdpavyd (81. 6), Epic prdga, has a parallel in v. 41. 


20, urjavyd (PW.). 

t Compare saihsthAvan below. . , ., 

I There is only one lone word of this origin in viii. besides praca- 
manyu, tho adv. compound, viz. manyufavin, * in wickedness brewing.’ 
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bdndhumant , 21.4; Brah.; Epic. Compare gdbandhu, above; 

abandhu, in viii., i., etc.; and the note on jyxragumdnt, above. 
baibajastukd, VaL 7. 3 ; balbaja is late ; stiikd is early ; compare 
stuJcdvin, 63. 13, air. \cy. 
bundd, 45. 4 ; 66. 6, 11. 

brbdduktha , 32. 10 . Compare bfbfika, x. 27. 23. But the word is 
perhaps only for brhaduklha, as in v. 19. 3 ; x. 54. C; 56. 7. 
Compare hvhdtksayas, below. 
brhdtksayas, 15. 9 (one word); later nom. prop. 
bekandfa, 55. 10. This word for * usurer ’ is paralleled only by 
prdonaganda, in the late verse iii. 53. 14. In a contract 
tablet of the reign of Nabonnidos (565-538 B. C.) occurs 
bakalum , which “ from the context here seems to be con¬ 
nected with money-lending ” (Barton). 
brahrnanyd, 6. 33 ; cf. subrahmanya, post-Rik. 
bhakt'i, 27. 11. A Brah. word, here and in Brail., ‘giving; ’ later, 
‘faith.’ Perhaps it should be translated like b/iaksd. 
bhadrakH, 14. 11 ; later, technically. 

bhdrdbtift, 64. 12 ; bhdrman, airat, 2. 8 ; vdja-bharman (v. 1.), 
ara£, 19. 30. Compare bhdrabhurin , TS.; bhUribhdra, Rv. 
i. 164. 13. For aristabharman, 18. 4, see List v. (below). 
bhisajy, 9. 6 ; 22. 10 (cf. bhisaj, 68. 2, and bhisnajy, x. 131. 5, 
both airai). The noun bhisdj occurs ii. 33. 4 and vi. 50. 7; else 
only in viii., i., ix., x., AV., Brah., etc.; bhesajd is both early 
and* late. The interesting fact is that bhisajy is almost ex¬ 
clusively Brahmanic, and very common in Brah. works, while 
in the RV. it is found only here.* 
bhilriffu, see dgu, above. 

bhettdr, 17. 14 ; Brah., Stitra ; common Epic word. 
maksumgamd , 22. 16. Compare AV. yudhimgamd. The RV. 

form is (false analogy) imitative of uramgamd (PW.). 
mand, 67. 2. Babylonian. 

manmagds , 15. 12. See Note at end of article, p. 75. 
manyusdvin, 32. 21. See prasthdvan, above. 
martyatvand, 83. 13. Seejanilvand, above. 
maMhastin, 70. 1 , of Indra. Compare mahdhasla, of $iva, Mbha. 
mafienadi, and mahemate, vocatives, in 63. 15 ; 13. 11 ; 34. 7 ; 
Val. 1. 7. 

mukt, 2. 42, ddnastuti; mAkina, 27. 8.f 

mrksd , see ktja, above, and mraksakftvan, below. 


* In AV., bhi$dj and bhe^aju are common enough, but there is no 
verb of this stem. The AV. verb niji kar, 1 heal,’ occurs in this sense in 
RV. at x. 97. 9, and, as ifkar, in viii. 1. 12; 20. 26 (though the verb in 
other meanings recurs elsewhere). But AV. has already the Epic 
cihitsati. 

j Perhaps makt is as S. interprets it; but I suspect it is no more than 
a form of the possessive, standing to mdkina as does maht to mdhina, 
a parallel to asmaka; compare the late Epic svaka (Pali saka) tor sva. 
In position, the possessive could stand after its noun, as does mdmakd, 
in x. 108. 10. Compare yakd, below. 
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mrgay, 2. 6 ; AV.; a common Epic verb (mrgayds, ii. 38. 7, is 
referred to this stem). 

tnraksakftvan , 50. 10. Compare mrksd, 55. 3. 
yakd , see anyakd in List ii. (below). 
yajds. 40. 4 ; an old word ? 

yajilahotnr, voc., 9. 17 ; in Smrti as nom. prop. 
yavayu, 07. 9. Compare ydvamant in List vm., below. 
yuvajiini , 2. 19. The word jurii does not occur alone. Compare 
the compounds dvijdni, x. 101. 11 ; vittdjuni , i. 112. 15; 
sumdjjdni, i. 150. 2 ; ajilni, v'tjani, AV. In v. 01. 4, a late 
hymn, occurs bhadrajanayas, voc. No other case in n.-vn. 
ytivddaila, yuvdnita, 20 . 12 . 

vdrenyakmtu, 43. 12 ; AV. vi. 23. 1 (khila to x. 9). 
raksastvd, only in 18. 13. Of the 43 times that rdksas itself 
occurs, eleven cases are in ii.-vii.; of the 31 times that raksas 
occurs, eight are in ii.-vii., with about the same proportion 
in the compounds. In viii. alone each word occurs about a 
third of the number of times it does in ii.-vii. combined. 

B d, 25. 22, dCinastvti. Perhaps 1 silvery ’ ? 

hra, 7. 26; an Epic word. , , 

rdbhi (hiranydyi), 5. 29, with rathaedrsana in 19, two parts of 
the car elsewhere unknown. Compare luranyaprailga (i. 
35. 5) ? . 

rambhd, 45. 20 (classical in various other senses). .... 
rdjakd, 21. 18, ddnastuti ; common in Epic. See virakd, below. 
radhaspati, voc., 50. 14. See note to Hawaii, above. 
rus. Later than RV. rus is a common verb ; especially Epic, 
' but also in AV. and Brah. In RV. only in vm. 4. 8 ; 88. 4. 
vaktdr, see adhiv&kd, above. 
vayiyu, see suv&stu, below. 
vapdnna, 43. 11. Compare vksdnna, above. 
vdsurocis, sec vasurdc, in List vii. (below). 
vasudd, 88. 4 ; AV.; Epic, vasuda. Compare vasuddvan, u. 27. 
i2. 

vdjadravinas , 73. 6. 

vdjabandhu, see gdbandhu, above, under godatra . 
vdtasvana, 91. 5. Compare vii. 56. 3, vdtasvanas. 
vtied, 19. 31. Compare v&prd, used 16 times, and only once out¬ 
side of i., viii.-x., viz. in the last verse of n. 34. But 1 YV. 
takes ‘ obedient’ rather than ‘ roaring ’ as the meaning. 

vyosas. 22 . 10 (sqjdsas in early books). 

vidyuddhasta, 7. 25 ; like isuhasta, x. 103. 2 ; but also like the 
old form vdjrahasta (elaborated to vdjradaksina in x.). Ihe 
word mav be regarded as an elaboration, like the last. Were 
it early, it would be repeated like vdjrahasta , which occurs 

again and again. _ ... 

vidveTas, 22.2; vidvesana, 1. 2 The former is «. *ey.; the 
latter, as a noun, is Epic. The combination is late. The 
first occurrence of vi dvis is in AV. iii. 30. 4, where is found 
also, vs. 1 , dvidvesa, while vidvesd occurs lb. v. 21 . 1 ; and 
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dvidvis, ib. i. .34. 5. Elsewhere vt dvis is eminently Epic 
and late. Except for these two instances in viii., itV. has 
no compound, verbal or nominal, of this sort. 
viprardjya, .3. 4 ; cited again from classical literature ; a signifi¬ 
cantly late word from its meaning, which is literal, ‘in the 
sacrifices, the kingdom of the priests.’ 
vibddhana, ageutis, 3. 22 ; actionis, Epic; vibodhd (or vibudhd), 
x. 13.3. 4 ; vi budh in causal, only i. 12. 4 ; 22. I; Epic, etc.; 
simple vi budh, first in Epic (?). 

vibhumant, 85. 16 ; perhaps as later (Brfih.), ‘ with vibhus.' In 
any case a late word. 
vibhvtaruti, see List iii. (below). 

vanahi, 6. 44. Compare Epic vimahavt. PW. compares vimahas, 
which is found in i. 86. 1, and in the late passage, v. 87. 4. 
vivdksansj, 1. 25 ; 21. o ; 35. 23 ; 45. 11 ; Viii. 1. 4. 
vipvutodhl, see vipvdmanas, List ii. (below). 
vipvdmanas, see List ii.; vipudimdnusa, 45. 42; compare sapid- 
m&nusa, below, and vifvajand, Brail. 
vipvdvdrya, 19. 11 ; 22. 12 (early is vipvdvdra). The word 
vdrya is eaidy. 

viralcd, 80. 2 ; Epic. Compare kumdrakd, pddakd, putrakd, 
rujakd, all for the first time in viii. Perhaps vrdhtkd, 67. 4, 
belongs here. 

vrsatvand, see janitvand, above. Other unique forms of this sort 
in viii. are vfsandbhi, 20. 10; vfsapatni, 15. 6; msadaftii 
and vrsapraydvan, 20. 9; vfsapsu, 20. 7, 10;—that is,'chiefly 
in one hymn. 

vend, Val. 7. 3; AV., etc.; Epic. 

Veda, in late sense of wisdom, only in 19. 5; AV., Brah., etc. In 
RV., suVeda is from vid, ‘find’ ; vidyd, only in x. 71. 11. 
v'edistha , 2. 24. Compare vediyans in vii. 98. 1, perhaps late, as 
the Vasistha tag appears to be copied. The positive form, 
v'editar, occurs first in AV. 

vdifvunard, in the sense ‘complete,’ 30. 4. This meaning is 
fotmd in AV. and Brah. In RV., only here; elsewhere 
vdipv&nard is applied to Agni in RV., except in ix. 61. 16, 
where it is epithet of light. In 30. 4, v'tpve (devds) vdipvd- 
nard utd, the word can have only its later sense. 
vydtfijana, 67. 2, with abhydiljana, which see in List ii. (below). 
Both words are late (compare in PW. the use of vydUjana 
as ‘insignia’); but the verbal compound is early. 
vratdti, 40. 6 ; Brah., etc. 

vratyd, 48. 8. Like avrutyd, a Brah. word, but there vrdtya. 
iMtdbradhna, 66. 7. Considering the number of fata compounds 
strewn through the whole work, those that are here mentioned 
do not appear to be particularly significant. But it mav be 
of interest to note that some of these are confined to viii.'and 
its group. Thus besides patdbradhna, there is patdparvc/n 
(AV., Epic), at i. 80. 6; viii. 6. 6; 65.2; 78.3; fcadvant, viii. 5. 

15 ; 24. 29 ; 53. 5 ; x. 94.2 ; 102. 5, 9, and the late hymn (see 
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Lanman), vi. 47. 9 ; patdvuja, viii. 81. 10; ix. 90. 9 ; 110. 10; 
patdmag/ui, viii. 1. 5 ; 33. 5 ; 34. 7 ; ix. 02. 14 ; patdpva, 
viii. 4. 19; x. 62. 8 (and Sfitras).* 
patnitvd, 45. 5. A late word ? (Sprftche.) 
patrus&'h, 49. 6, and AY. 

pdiulis, 45. 11 ; 80. 3 (with ganakfus ); common word in Brab., 
Epic. 

panakuts, 80. 3 ; a Smrti word, peculiarly Epic, and in (late) 
Upanishads. 

paplui, 47. 17. This word for i is united with kald, -fo. Com¬ 
pare the same, AV. vi. 40. 3 ; xix. 57. 1; but (not in techni- ( 
cal sense) prakctlavid, RY. vii. 18. 15. Both puphd and kald 
as fractions are Brahinanic (Smrti). 
parabhd, 83. 0, nom. prop. To judge by the metre, the verse is 
late. As a common noun, garabhd is found in AV. and later. 
^aoasi, 45. 5 ; 60. 2, Indra’s mother. Compare gdvasah sunti/i, 
of Indra, iv. 24. 1 ; viii. 79. 2. 

pakind, 33. 6 (pdAm, early). Like late rathina ( vamna) com¬ 
pared with early rat/nn (vamn).\ Imitation of vi. 45. 22? 
pacigu, pCeipujanu, in voc., 17. 12 ; see p>y above; and akhan- 
dala (in same hymn). 

pair'd, 33. 10 ; a Smrti word.- Compare praplstrd, ii. 36. 6 (late); 

ii. 1. 2 (i. 94. 6 ; ii. 5. 4, prapdstdr); x. 91. 10. 
gubhrakhddi, see karna^Obhuua , above. 

peudra, 1. 22. With the idea, if certain,J compare x. 73. 4, vasdvi, 
late; pevadhi, ii. 13.6 (mystic; late?). The last word oc¬ 
curs in AY., Brah. etc. Compare also pevadhipd, Vfil. 3. 9. 
prdusti, 48. 2. Compare yudhdmprdusti, nom. prop., Brab. 
prdvaskama, 2. 38 ; pravojit, 32. 14. 

grdvaydtsakhi, 46, 12. Compare fravaydlpcUi , v. 25. 5 ; drava- 
ydtsakha, x. 39. 10; yuvaydtsakha , x. 26. 5; mandayditsakha , 
‘i. 4. 7 (mandddvlra,' ai r. Xty., viii. 58. 1). 
prtethapocis, see ajird, List vii., below. 
pvasdtha, 85. 7 ; Brah. 

pvatrabhdj, see pvutrd, List iv.,below; pvitna, see List iii„ below. 
pvetaydvari (river), 26. 18 ; compare poelyd , x. 75. 6. This is the 
only pveta compound in RY. They abound in later literature, 
several being in Brah. The ydoan compounds are found 
late and early. Compare pubhraydvan, viii. 26. 19. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that pubhamydvan also is virtually in 
the later group, as v. 61. 13 is late (elsewhere, i. 89. 7). 
Unique (in viii.) are aksnaydvan, svaydvan, rathaydvan. 


* Catdpatra and f atarcas are found only in the RV. at vii. 97. 7 and 
100. 8, respectively (the former again in the Epic). In Vfil. 1. 2 ; 2.2, 
catdnV:a, later nom. prop. 

f The form rathina is late Sk.; varan appears in early books of RV.; 
vanina only in RV. x. 66. 9. , , „ 

j The meaning is doubtful. One is tempted to connect with gwaia. 
But the idea generally assigned is common enough, as in x. 47. 2. 
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(sa- or) someth<lvan, 37. 4; see prasthdvan, above. Both forms, 
ana$ Xty. 

aarhvadd, 90. 4 ; a Brahmana and Smyti word. Compare vada, 
Smrti. 

[sarhmd, Val. 10 . 1 ; AV.; Brftb. The hymn is perhaps interpo¬ 
lated.] 

saldr/uihunt, 30. 1. There is a parallel to this in tho late hymn to 
the weapons, vi. 75. 0, satomra; and a better in tho Brah* 
manic saldbrhant. 

sadyojfi, 70. 0. Compare vasujfi, 88. 8 ; uditydjiUa, 40. 5 ; all 
an. Xty. 

sudhustutya, 20 . 1 ; for sadhdstuti. 
sdihdMtar, 1. 12 ; Epic. 
sumdh'i, 1. 12 ; AV.; Brah. 
sdplli, 1. 23 ; TS. 
saptdpada, 61 . 10 ; AV., eto. 

saptdbudhna, 40. 5. 

saptdmtinusa, 30. 8. Compare vifivdm&nufa, above, and, in 81.20, 
sapid sathsddah, with 2. 33 ; must mean sevon (many) people. 
s&pld, VftL 7. 5 ; 11. 5 (tidbhih sdptkbhih). 
sdbala, 82. 0 ; AV.; Epic. 

samuardvdsas, 91. 4-0; compare Epic samudraviisin (sea-dwel¬ 
lers). 

sdrdti, 27. 14, 17 ; Brah. 

sahdsrunirnij, 8.11, 14, 15 ; snhdsraparna, 00. 7, and AV.; sahas- 
rapoi'ih, * 92. 4 ; sahdsrabtihu, 45. 20, Epic. Compare in 
viii.-ix., sohdsrotiy in viii.-x., sahdsrapad. In viii. 34. 15 
alone ocours tho form sahasrapds , quite common after RV. 
Seo Noto, below at end of article, p. 75. 
iijnu, voo., 19. 31; an old form ? 
subti, 47. 1; an old word ? 

sukdra, 09. 0. This (like the Epio duskara) is a Smrti word, for 
it moans * easy to do,’ whereas su in RV. with kr is usually 
moral, rarely physical. In 13. 7 ; 40. 27, this moral side is 
apparent in sufcHvan (the word is found only hero). Compare 
suddtu, 67. 8, meaning ‘leicht theilbar’ (PW.). Compare 
also the manv occurrences of sukft, sukrtd, sukftyd, etc., 
always with the idea of ‘good.’ f The word sukdra is found 
only here in RV., but is common in the Epio. With adhrta 
in 60. 11 is joined the air. Xty., sftmdya ,* well made.’ 
sugevfdh, 18. 2 ; sujdmbha, 49. 13 ; sutdrman, 42. 3 ; sutlrthd, 
see tirthd, List vi. (below); sutydj , 49. 16. 
suddksina, 33. 5 (with susavyd, &na$); and in vii. 32. 3, tho one 
late verse of the hymn 1 The word is Epic, ‘dextrous,’ not 
‘ generous.’ 

suddtu, 67. 8 ; with susd, ib. 4. 

supraldr, 23. 29 ; see prdturti , List iii., below. 


# But sahasrapofd, -pofyd are early. 

f The physical side appears only in sukdrman, iv. 2.17; 88. 9. 
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supsdras, 26. 24 ; subhds, 23. 20; sdyukta, 68. 13; suvdstu, 19. 
37: v td me praytyor vayiyoh auvastvd ddhi tdgvani (five 
arai Xtyo/xtva), Niruk., p. 43 ; suvidvdtis, 24. 23 ; susdmdn, 

49. 18 (23. 28 , etc., susdman, nom. prop.); nusdda, Vfd. 10 . 
3 ; sutird, 68. 12 (Brfih., Epic) ; sueamnd, 27. 18 ; Epic 

t escape,’ either ‘from’ or ‘to’); stthtlrd, 2 . 6 (may mean 
Ipio suhrd, mnhdrdti, as it does in AV., and be the opposite 
of durlufrd, AV.; compare vss. 21, 27).* 
sfldadohas, 68. 3. On *Adu sec Pischel, VS., i., p. 72. , 
srprdktirama, 32. 10, of Indra. After iii. 18. 6 (stprd -Icardmd 
dudhirc vdpdn.n) ? 

stukdvin, 03. 13 ; see balbr/jaetukd, above. 

atomavurdhana, sec ukthavdrdharw , above. % 

sp/iiru, 1. 23 ; an old word ? 

erdma, 48. 6 ; Brah. 

hariprl, 16. 4 ; Vfd. 2. 10. 

hd*krti t 78. 0 . See upahdsvan above, and final Note, p. 78. 
hinvd , 40. 9; compare aeunud, abovo. 

hiranyakcpya , see List iii., below, and compare the Sir, Xty, 
ghrldkega, 49. 2. 

/imtnyapefas, 8. 2 ; 31. 8. For mranyopaSsa, see Note, p. 84. 
hiranydbhlpti, 6. 28 ; 22. 5. Compare the air. Xty. evabhtpli, 67. 
10, 18. 

Adman, ‘ call,’ 62. 4. 


By way of convenient survey, I give in this paragraph the fol¬ 
lowing late words (mostly Bralimanic and Epio) culled from the 
foregoing list, which words, were wo to assume that viii. is the 
oldest book, would bo particularly inexplicable.! The words 
are : adhvagd, dnatidb/iuta, dndbhayin , apdeyd , abhrdtrvyd, 
dmbara, avab/irlhd, avdryd, agdayd, dpndis, dkhandala, dydna, 
udayd, upahasran, rtasnali , ekardj (A V.), edhatd (AV.), odand 
(AV.), karnapdbhana, hold, kumdrakd, kud, kttia, tadidartha, 
ddtra, ddnavant ,. Doitd, Uhdrmaivant), parogavyxU'i, pddakd, 
pifigd, putrakd, (pQci-)pqjana, prabhangd , (-in, abhi-), bdndhu- 
mant , bhmtjy, maJid/astin, rdnd/ira, vidvhana, viprardjya, 
vtbdd/iana, vlrakd, V&da, vdipvdnard (‘ complete,’ AV.), vydft- 
jana, gatrutvd , pdndw, ?anaJcdU, (aphd (fraction), Qavast, 
pfietrd, edmdhCUar y eukdra , erdma. But the others, in the affini¬ 
ties of their forms and the location of parallel words, will also 
repay a careful consideration. 

In addition to these, there arc the following forms which, unless 
I err, and except for proper names, include nearly all the words 
used in RV. only in viii. Some are merely old forms with nega¬ 
tive prefix. Some seem to me to indicate neither antiquity nor 


* Usually rendered ' having a good h&rdi or stomach.’ But the poet 
perhaps means that bad preparations do not frighten a friendly guest. 

f None of these occurs in a ddnastuti. The only important ddnaituti 
words in the list above are kuhayd, naefd, plAyogi, yakd, rajatd, r&jakd. 
vol. xvii. 4 
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recent growth, but to be such compounds as might be old and 
remain unimitated or be quite new. They are forms for which 
I find no analogies either in later or early literature.* It is, how¬ 
ever, only fair to give the list, that the reader may not think the 
proportion of apparently late words to be greater than it is. The 
forms are : dgonidha, ajfira , dlirna, ddurmak/ut, duapasplur, 
dnargurfiti, dmlrmi , ajxispiur, apdkrii, upuvrti, apratimdmi , 
uprurnisutya, dlnulhirn, abhydram, thnUhiUt, ardjhi, dpvcsi'ta, 
asacadvis, dstrtayajmn, ughrinousu, umuri, uguhimas, imlragopu , 
upavid, upurana (‘ uperayaj 82 . 21 ), urdnuUfii, urdyuga, urusyu, 
flrjdhmi (VS.), rtdvam, rbkusthira, [chdmlya], jtnilydnt, tradd, 
tripasty d, try&rusa, divdoasit, dravdccakru, (agni) dmvoddsa, 
nqfianti, nicumpurui, nidharayd , pariv/j , puHhvft, prtlupdk.yis, 
bhnrydsuli, mdderaghu, munotdr ,f mahisodni, mitd media (Vul. 
5. 5), ntfc, yonyd, rdjesita, rathasdh, rathaydvan, nqinud, rah- 
s/mi, vdrsistlaksatra , v'pravacas, vibhdnu, vibhvkrdtu, inpvdyu- 
vepas, visudruMva ( 26 . 15, doubtful), vitdvdra, vftlak (pfthak ? 
43. 4), tfrdfocis, pukrapiitapa, p&ncsita, p/ofc'm, sdptya, surd pit, 
sn'ehili (or snthili, 85. 13), J smdlpnramd/ii , smddrutisue , svd- 
dhdinavu, svanddratha ., svabd'm, soaydvan, svapvayu, Mrayyavi , 
fiidds (doubtful, 18. 19). 

There may be iu this list, and in the forms I have marked above 
as of questionable antiquity, enough that is archaic to offset the 
verbal kinship with post-Rik language evinced by the long list 
of late words in the eighth book : but I confess that I am unable 
to see any comparison in the bearings of the two sets of words. 
In the one case there are a few words which may be old. In the 
other there are a large number of words, any one of which might 
indeed by chance have escaped repetition ; but their sum is 
momentous and indicative of a close relationship between viii. 
and the later language. 

But, besides these, there are numerous words of viii. which 
occur in other books as well, but in those books which form in 
my opinion a sort of group with the eighth, viz,., in the tenth and 
first, and in less degree in the ninth. These words make a no less 
important criterion of criticism. But, whereas, in the words 
peculiar to viii., the chief interest lies in the determination of 
their archaic value, there is interest in these new lists, not only in 
the age of each word but in the scope of parallelism between viii. 
and the books which stand apart from the family books ; so that 
even negatives, if used only here, become instructive as showing a 
similar thesaurus. 


* Some of the forms given above might have been included here; but 
I wished on the one hand to include there all forms that might be 
thought antique, and on the other to group forms of like sort, unless as 
in suafuaj/u some one form seemed too late to be put with others of its 
group. A few more are given in the Lists below. 

t In viii. 8. 12; i. 40. 2. The difference is only the accent of manbtar 
in early books. 

J See List v., below. 
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“ But,” some one may object, “ any book bas late words.” 
So indeed it has. And, accordingly, before proceeding to the 
study ot these parallelisms, I consider this more closely. Every 
mandala bas its store of words that do not occur again till a later 
period, and the question may naturally arise whether the words 
enlisted above do not give a false impression ; and whether late 
words collected from one of the other family books would not 
give the same result. Anticipating this objection, I have collected 
all the corresponding words in the seventh rnvndala, which is 
next in size to the eighth, and is generally recognized as one of 
the oldest family collections. I find that the list of ‘Epic’ or 
of ‘Brahmanie’ words is such as might have been presupposed 
in accordance with the general theory of this essay. The condi¬ 
tions are not quite the same, for in vii. there are four hymns 
(33, 50, 103, 104) later than any in viii., and the group beginning 
with 15 is out of place and later than the first collection. More¬ 
over such hymns as 4, 8, 18, 81, 83, which lack or copy the 
Vasistha stamp (or appended formula), are also in all probability 
later than the marked Vasistha hymns. 

The * Epic ’ or Sanskrit words, apart from these later hymns, are: 
1. 19, durvdsas, in the Epic an epithet of $iva ; 3. 2, vrdjana, 
in the Epic a proper name (Sk. ‘wandering,’ Veda ‘path’); 56. 
3, viUasnanax, ‘noise of wind,’ but in Parana, name of mountain; 
64. 2, s'lndhu-pati , * lord of S.’, but in the Epic, ‘ lord of Sindliu 
people’; 66. 10, puribhuii, ‘power,’ late Sk. ‘harm’; 88. 6, 
yak-sin, ‘ alive ’ or ‘ holy,’ but in the Epic, yaksint, ‘ a female 
devil’;* 97. 7, patdpalra (literal), in the Epic, of various unrelated 
meanings. It will be seen that the compounds are few and such 
as might easily he remade, while the uncompounded words are 
still rarer. The later group, of non-Vasistha and late hymns, 
adds the late words, 4. 8, anyddarya ; 8. 2, sxiniahant; 15. 3, 
amdtya; ( 18. 20, dev aka (in 10, yalhukrtdm is a Sutra phrase); 34. 
14, havyiid (Epic haoyada ); ib. 19, makdsena ;f 81. 4, ratnabhaj, 
1 giving gifts,’ against Epic ‘having jewels’; 83. 2, krtddhoaj , 
late Sk. krtadhvaja , proper name ; 94. 12, ubhogd , Epic similar 
meaning ;'j 103. 2, sarast and valshi (Frog IIymn);§ 104. 10, 
steyakft ; ib. 17, kharydUi. Nor is much gained by adding the 
‘ Brahmanie ’ words, 20. 6, bhres; 50. 1,4, 2 (late hymn), ajakavd, 
anudakd, kxdphd ; 66. 11, anapyd; 85. 2, devahuya. 

The plainly late and apparently late hymns of vii. contain 
naturally the'most characteristically late words. But from the 


* This and the preceding hymn (87. 5; 88. 3) contain preUkhd. Both 
appear to be late hymns. On didfkpi, in 86. 8, see Gaedike, Acc., p. 
189 (perhaps locative). 

f This is probablv not a Vasigtha hymn, as 22 ff. is a later addition. 

} In RV. a snake, in Epic the hood of the snake, and in other mean¬ 
ings. This is not a Vasistha hymn apparently. 

§ This bvmn has further the late words vratacarin (Sutra and Epic): 
pr&vr AV.; dvddagd in Brahmanie sense; tfiktd, gbmdyv, atirdtra 
(technical, AV., Brfih.), parivataaAna, AV. 
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comparison of vii. and viii. comes the important fact that all the 
hymns of vii. put together contain less than half as many late 
words as does viii., including withal the very latest hymns of the 
former collection. The late words in viii. are so strewn through 
the collection that there is little use in attempting to mark off 
late and early hymns except very generally, for the difference in 
age between them is not by any means so marked as in the case 
of the seventh mandala. There are of course some hymns (such 
as 17, 38. 46, 47, 58, 07, 80) which are verbally later than others. 
But on the whole the difference is small.* 

These objections considered, I now proceed to take up first 
the verbal parallels between viii. and x.; then those between viii. 
and i.; then those between viii., i., and x. After these come the 
cases of similarity between viii., i., and ix., which are less impor¬ 
tant; then those between viii., i., ix., aud x.; and, finally, those 
between viii. and ix., and between viii., ix. and x. 

List ii.: Words occurring in RV. viii. and x., but not olaowhore in RV. 

adhaspadd, viii. 5. 38; x. 133. 4; 134. 2 ; 166. 5 ; and half a 
dozen times in AV. 

ddhyaksa, viii. 43. 24; thrice in x. (88. 13 ; 128. 1; 129. 7) and 
thrice in AV.; later, a common word. 
dnapi , viii. 21. 13; x. 39. 6 (dpt is early; but dpit.vd is only in 
viii.). 

anulband, viii. 25. 9 ; x. 53. 6; Brail. ( dlba , only in x. 51. 1; AV.; 

Brail.; vlband, Brah.). 
anyakd, viii. 21. 18; 39. 1 ;f x. 133. 1. 

abhydiljana , viii. 3. 24; 67. 2; x. 85. 7; twice in AV. Both 
cases in viii. are late apparently, so that it is questionable 
whether PW. does well to render ‘adornment’ in distinction 
from ‘ ointment,’ the later meaning. The limited verbal use 
may indicate the latter as well as the former. In ix. 86. 43 
abhy dtljate means ‘ anoint,’ and so, in ray opinion, does the 
same verb in ii. 8. 4 : * (he shines) with his flames when 
he is anointed ’ (as in x. 87. 20, ajdra is here a noun). 
dyuddha , viii. 45. 3; x. 27. 10 (ayvdhyd, x. 103. 7; dyuddhasena, 
x. 138. 5); all used of Indra or his weapons. Compare also 
dyudhvin, x. 108. 5, and ayoddhdr,\ i. 32. 6 (but not a Kanva 
hymn); ayodhyd, AV. 


* The group which seems to contain the oldest hymns, judged from 
this point of view, is that immediately following the Vfilakhilya (from 
49 to 66, with the exception of 58), a fact which, taken iD connection 
with the late character of the first hymns in viii., may tend to show 
that the Vfil. was prefixed to the original beginning; prior to the 
addition of the hymns that now precede the Valakhilya. 

f And in the following hymns in the same refrain. Apparently a 
late formation, analogous to £ka, etc.; comparable with yakd , viii. 21. 
18 (unique in RV.). Compare vifvaka, only in viii., L, x.; takd, only in 
i.; and amuka, asakd. post-Rik. 

X Not ‘schlcchter Kampf ’; rather * not finding anyone to fight him,' 
or ‘unmatched’ (Whitney, AJP. xiii. 300). 
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av, in causal as ‘ devour,’ only viii. 45. 3R ; x. 1 13. 8; but in AV. 
and 13 rah. 

a/ilp&M, a demon, viii. 32. 2, 20 ; 66. 2 ; x. 144. 3. Compare ix. 
77. 3, etc., aht 

udardird, viii. 89. 4; x. 78. 0. 
ubhaydv'm, viii. 1. 2; x. 87. 3; once in AV.* 
tird, viii. 34. 3; x. 95. 3, a late byran. 

urd, viii. 1. 34; 59. 10; x. 85. 37; 90. 11, 12; 162. 4; 103.4; 
common in AV.; Brfih., etc. In 59. 10 occurs the only 
instance where rtd?/d, which occurs ten times, becomes rtdya. 
r'pya, viii. 4. 10; rgyadu, x. 39. 8; r'gya occurs only here and in 
AV., Bruh., etc. 

rstocte, voc., viii. 2. 28; rsivdt , x. 66. 14; Sm?ti. 

! etddr'f , viii. 91. 19 ; x. 27. 24 (late verse); Brail., etc. Compare 
upadr'fi in List vii. (below). 

kavitvand, viii. 40. 3; kavitvd, x. 124. 7. The form in viii. is 
unique; that in x. (‘song-art’) occurs in Smyti. See janit- 
vand in List i., above. 

krpay, viii. 46. 16 ; x. 98. 7 ; the nearest approach to Epic krpay. 
So krpany occurs only viii. 39. 4 (x. 74. 3), from krpdna , 
which occurs first in x. 99. 9. The older verb is krap. 
kh'edd, viii. 61 . 8 ; 66. 3 ; x. 116 . 4; quasi personification of Indra’s 
weapon, the Destroyer. In 61. 8 it is called triur'l, an epithet 
which occurs only‘in viii., i., ix., x. Compare AV. xix. 
27. 3, for the frequent later use. 

uodhd, viii. 58. 9; x. 28. 10-11; AV. and later, in more special 
meanings. In RV. ‘bow string’ (not ‘harp-string’) in each 
case. Compare in viii. gdrgara and mngd. In the song at 
viii. 58. 9, the words mean, ‘ sound the harp and twang the 
bow-string! ’ , 

gdsaliy viii. 73. 7; x. 38. 1. Compare dJidnasati in x., dhanasd 
in ii.; but in other cases the formation with sdd is common 
in early books. 

cikit, viii. 86. 14; 91. 2 ; Val. 3. 3; x. 3. 1 ; cikitd, Viii. 8. 5 ; AV.; 

cikitvdn, only viii. 49. 18; cikitvinmanas , viii. 84. 5 ; v. 22. 3. 
citrdradhaSy viii. 11. 9; x. 66. 3; AV. Compare citrdvdja, only 
viii. 7. 33. 

janitvand, see List i. (above). 

jdlpi, viii. 48. 14; x. 82. 7; noun in AV., verb in Briih. 
turvdne (sic), viii. 9. 13; 12. 19 ; 45. 27; x. 93. 10. There is one 
other case, vi. 46. 8, notoriously late. 
dabhrdcetas, viii. 90. 16; x. 61. 8. 
dirghdyutvdy Val. 11 . 7 ; x. 62. 2; AV., etc. # 

duvasyd, viii. 91. 2; x. 100. 12 (late verse?); early is duvoyd, 
dravituti, viii. 63. 14; 81. 15; x. 11. 9; 49. 9. Compare drav 
ayitnti, ix. 69. 6; tanayittiti, iv. 3. 1; x. 66. 11; posayitnd, 
iii. 4. 9 (AprI); iv. 57. I (this is a late hymn); stanayitnd, 
v. 83. 6. Compare also madayitiid, ix. 101. 1; $&dayitn1l, 


That is, once besides the parallel to RV. 
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x. C4. 9 ; andmuyitnd, x. 137. 7. The forms seem to be late 
with the exception of ($)tanayitnti. There is, I believe, no 
exact parallel to dravituti. 
dlifir Guard, viii. 33. 18; x. 28. 6. 

ndbhantdm, viii. 39-42 ; x. 133. 1; in different form, the verb 
occnrs in AV., Brfih. The noun ndbh occurs only in i. 174. 8. 
The name nabhdkd occurs only in viii. But nab hand, -nu, 
etc. are early parallels. 

ntrrtls, in plural, viii. 24. 24 ; x. 114. 2 (a late hymn). In other 
family books, only in singular. 

n'ediyas, as adv., viii. 64.5 ; vfil. 5. 5 ; x. 101. 3. The adj. occurs 
in viii. 20. 10 ; x. 86. 20 . 

nydk, as adv., viii. 4. 1 ; 28. 3 ; 32. 25; 54. 1; x. 60. 11 ; 94. 5; 

100. 8. This use appears in Brfih., Epic, etc. 
paripdd, viii. 24. 24; x. 28. 10. Compare pdridvesas in viii. 64. 
9. Unique verbal use with pari. Compare also of similar 
meaning, puripanlfun, ouly in i., x. 
pdkatrdy viii. 18. 15; x. 2 . 5. Compare pukavdnt, x. 100 . 3; 
unique; pdkapansu, vii. 104. 9, late hymn ; pdkastUvun, x. 
86. 19 ; pdkast/uiman, nom. prop., viii. 3. 21, 22. Early are 
pdka and pdkyd. 

paranavdt, viii. 40. 6; 62. 11; x. 43. 9. In the family books 
occur purmithd, purvavut, pra'ndthd, pralnavdt, but not 
purdnavdt, which, however, is not cited from later works. 
prabudh, viii. 27. 19 ; x. 128. 6; former, noun; latter, adj. The 
verb, prd budh, is used once in viii. 9. 16, and in causal, ib. 
17; i. 113. 14; 124. 10; 134. 3 ; iv. 14. 3 ; 51. 5 ; x. 42. 2. 
Of these iv. 14 is apparently an imitation of iv. 13. Both 
prabudha and prabodha are late (Srarti) forms. 
bhvfiy viii. 8. 2 ; 91. 6 ; x. 106. 4. 
bhrutrtvd , viii. 20. 22 ; 72. 8 ; x. 108. 10 ; Epic, etc. 
manasy , viii. 45. 31 ; x. 27. 5 ; AY.; Brfih., etc. ( manasyi't , only 
x. 171. 3). 

mahdmahd: ahdm asmi mahdmahdh says Indra, x. 119. 12. 
Nowhere else except in viii. 24. 10 ; 33. 15 ; 46. 10. Analo¬ 
gous forms are all late: yhandyhand, x.; caracard, x.; 
calacald, i. 164. 48 ; sarlsrpd, x. ; vaddvadd, Ait. Brfih. 
Compare yamyddh, only viii. 4. 6 ; x. 61. 9. 
mtini, viii. 17. 14; x. 136. 2 ff.; AV.; Bruh. In these RV. passages 
mdni has its late technical sense of a mad devotee. In vii. 
56. 8 the same word has an older sense: “ Es ist nicht moglich 
hier mit Say. die Bedeutung Asket festzuhalten ” (PW.). 
mrlyubdndhu, viii. 18. 22; x. 95. 18 (late hymn). The mrtyu 
compounds are very common after RV. This is the only 
one m RV. For bdndhu compounds, see under r’sibandhu, 
above in List i. 

yaviyddh, viii. 4. 6 ; x. 61. 9. See under mahdmahdy above. 
valgti (vddate) as dulce, late idiom, found in RV. only in viii. 62. 

• 8 ; x. 62. 4 ( vadati ). 
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t iimawu, viii. 76. 2 ; x. 82. 2. A common Epic word, nor is the 
Epic meaning impossible in viii. The abstract vdimanasyu, 
which also is Epic, occurs first AV. v. 21. 1. The verb vt man 
occurs only x. 02. 3. 

vicviikarmahi), viii. 87. 2; X. 81. 2-7; 82. 2 ; 160. 4; 170. 4; 
AV.; Brail. 

vipvdmutias, nom. prop., viii. 23. 2; 24. 7; adj., x. 55. 8. Com¬ 
pare oipvdmanus, «». Aty-, viii. 40. 17 (sec 45. 42); and in 
viii. 34. 0, vipndtod/n, dir. A<y. 
vipodd, viii. 44. 20 ; x. 10 . 0; twice in AV.; also in Brail. 
vi ‘servant,’ viii. 10 . 11 ; x. 100 . 6. 

patamnt and patilpua, see under patdbriuiJina, List i. (above). 
pifijdra , nom. prop., viii. 5. 25 ; x. 40. 7. Tho verb pitlj occurs 
only i. 104. 20 ; vi. 75. 3 (both late). 
aamvdnana, viii. 1. 2 ; x. 03. 12; three times in AV.; also in 
Epic. 

aamvdrgam, viii. 04. 12; x. 43. 5 (both with ji ); the adj. is Brill. 
[sab/id, as ‘assembly hall,’ viii. 4. 0; x. (34. 0); 71. 10. In i. 107. 
3; iv. 2. 5, the word appears to be used in an older sense. 
The late meaning here ascribed rather doubtfully to aabhtt 
may be maintained for vi. 28 . 0 ; but it is to bo remarked 
that this hymn, which holds cows to be more sacred than 
gods, appoars to bo late. The word is sometimes translated 
by ‘houses’ (so by Mflllcr, SBE. xxxii. p. 270). This cer¬ 
tainly must lie the sense in iv. 2 . 5, whore at any rate 
4 assembly-hall’ will not do. But I bracket the word as a 
doubtful though probable case.] 
aaJcdaravdja, viii. 81. 10; x. 104. 7; possibly accidental. 

8<iraghd, viii. 4. 8; x. 100. 10; twice in AV. 
mblutdra , viii. 1. 34; x. 10. 14; Epio. The example in vm. is 
in a late added verse. 
aufdma, viii. 7. 29; 63. 11; x. 75. 6. 

Si^lhu, viii. 22. 18; x. 107. 11 (avsthuvdh), a late word. 
adrydmdad, viii. 83. 2 ; x. 04. 3; 08. 10; 02. 12 ; 03. 5. 
adtu, viii. 10. 18 ; x. 70. 6 ; 86. 1. . ... 

s6mapr$tha } viii. 43. 11 ; 52. 2; x. 91.14 (with vedhdse , as in viii. 
43. 'll) ; thrice in AV. 

svdaetu , viii. 30. 10 ; x. 61 . 10 . _ . 

hdnta, viii.09. 6 ; x. 53. 2; 119.0; once in AV.; Brfih.; Epic, etc. 
hitdprayas, viii. 27. 7 ; 49. 17 ; 58. 18 (late verso) ; x. 01. 15 



Observe that by far the greater number of these cases affect 
those hymns of viii. that precede the Vfdakhilya. 

I leave now the cases of correspondence between viii. and x., 
the remaining ones being common also to other books of the 
group viii., i., ix., x., and proceed to the parallels between vm. 
and i. 
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List iii.: Words occurring in RV. viii. and i., but not elsewhere in RV. 


aksna in akmaydvan,\ iii. 7.35; aksnayddrdh, i. 122. 9 ; aksnayd , 
Brah. 

ddvayas, viii. 18. 6 ; i. 187. 3. 
anastkd(n), viii. 1. 34 ; i. 164. 4 ; AV. 
abandhA, viii. 21. 4 ; i. 53. 0; twice in AV. 
dbudhnd, viii. 66. 5 ; i. 24. 7. 

dbhufljant, viii. 1. 6 ; i. 120. 12. Compare abhtij, x. 95. 11. 
art (z=ipi?) in compounds, only viii. 1 . 22 (aristutd) ; i. 126 . 5 
(aridhdyas) ; i. 186. 3 (arigurtd). 
ark'm , viii. 90. 13 ; i. 7. 1 ; 10. 1 ; 38. 15 (‘having arkd, songs or 
beams’). 

avaydtdr, viii. 48. 2 ; i. 129. 11 ; AV. ii. 2. 2. Compare dvaydta- 
helas, i. 171. 6 ; avaydna, i. 185. 8; AV. viii. 1. 6., The 
verb occurs in this sense in vi. 66. 5: dva ydsad ugrdn; iv. 
1. 4: devdsya held ’ua yasisisthdh. On avaydtd[m) in i. 94. 
12, see PW. 

[>avatd , viii. 68. 7; perhaps with i. 38. 7; 52. 4; 62. 10; but 
doubtful (PW.)J 

avisyu, viii. 45. 23; 58. 9; i. 189. 5; AV. iii. 26. 2; xi. 2. 2. The 
noun, avisyd, ii. 38. 3. 
asmadruh, viii. 49. 7 ; i. 36. 16 ; 176. 3. 

aharvid, viii. 5. 9, 21 ; i. 2 . 2 ; 156. 4. Compare ahardr'p, viii. 
55. 10. There is one more compound in RV., dhardivi, ix. 
86. 41, and AV. v. 21. 6, but none in the family books; all 
other compounds being in AV., VS., or later. 
dhrutapsu, viii. 20. 7; i. 52. 4. 

adtirm, viii. 45. 13; ddurd, i. 46. 5 ; Brah. etc. The verb 
(driydte) and the nominal compounds with d are all of the 
Brahmanic and ‘Epic age. In iv. 30. 24, aduri is probably, 
with Sfiyana and in a better sense, to be derived from dar , 
‘break’; but the verse itself seems to be late. Compare 
ddara, ddrlya, etc. 
dyqjh viii. 23. 17; L 28. 7.* 

drana, viii. 59. 8; i. 112. 6 (drana and drd are found in family 
books). 

dpirvant, viii. 84. 7; i. 23. 1; Sxitra. 

[i iddhdgni , viii. 27. 7; l 83. 4 ; sdmiddhdgni, v. 37. 2 ; x. 63. 7. 

Clearly an accident, if v. 87 is early.] 
indratvota, viii. 19. 16; i. 132. 1; indradvisCa, only in ix. 73. 5; 
mdrayopuh, viii. 46. 32 (compare tndraguptci, AV. xii. 1. 11). 
The form tndralvota may have changed accent and in reality 


* But in ii. 9. 6, ayajisfha. 

f In Mbha. appears indragopaka, in the sense of Brah. indragopa, an 
Beet (Cat Brah. xiv. 5. 8. 10). If indratvota be from indra tvbta (ii. 
. 16; PW.) the form is bizarre enough to be an unintelligent imitation. 
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tipapruti, viii. 8. 5; 34. 11 ; i. 10. 3; twice in AV.: in $at. 
Brail., etc. Compare upaprotdr in vii. 23. 1. The verbal 
combination is common in family books. 
upahvard , viii. 6. 28; 68. 6; 85. 14; i. 02. 0; 87. 2 ; Epic. 
iZstra, viii. 5. 37; 0. 48; 46. 22, 31 ; i. 138. 2: compare ustdr, x. 

100. 2. In viii., only in dunastuli. See final Note, p. 83. 
ddatl {ud) viii. 68. 2 ; i. 48. 0. 

kaksyaprd, viii. 3. 22 ; i. 10. 3. Compare kdmaprd, i. 158. 2. For 
kakayd itself, a late word, see final Note, p. 77. 
kad/iapri, see adhapriya, in List i., above. 

kdpdvant, viii. 25. 24; 57. 18; kapaplakdu, ib. 33. 10 (three 
ddnaatutia). In viii. 38. 11; i. 22. 3; 37. 3 • 157. 4 ; 102. 17; 
108. 4, occurs kdpd ; but also in v. 83. 8, besides trikapd in 
ii. 18. 1. Possibly related are kapti, a proper name, in viii. 
5. 37, and kapXkdi, i. 120. 6, ‘weasel’ (?). The word kdpd is 



occurrences is of great interest, for the word is not infre¬ 
quent ; yet with the exception of v. 83. 3 it is confined in 
reality to i., viii., for the lateness of ii. 18 is clear at a glance. 
Moreover, of the hymns whoro kdpd occurs, that in which is 
found kapaplakdd together with kdpd (viii. 33. 11, 10) is 
shown by pdaCrd, verso 10, to be oven later than most of viii. 
One is tempted, accordingly, to suspect that the occurrence 
of kdpd at v. 83. 3 may signify more than the other repeated 
coincidences between v. and viii.; but the suggestion of late¬ 
ness for this Parjanya hymn (v. 83) will perhaps appear too 
hotcrodox. Kdpd is probably rather avoided than not known, 
and is an example of restraint in the use of common words, 
since elsewhere in the hymns there aro often occasions where 
this word might bo expected, as in the facing hymns. But 
such restraint would be almost as good a test of ago as one 
could desire. As in English one might guess at the ago of a 
religious book from the presence in it ot words which a pre¬ 
ceding generation would not have admitted into literature of 
this sort, e. g. the gospel hymn-book of the Salvationists, so 
the conventional language of the hymns may exclude what 
is later admitted into religious poetry. 
guyalrdvepaa, viii. i. 10; i. 142. 12. 
gdprUa , viii. 21. 6 ; i. 137. 1. 

chdnda , viii. 7. 36 ; i. 92. 6 ( chandd , vi. 11. 3, doubtful); Epic, as 
noun. 

jaftjandbhdvat , viii. 43. 8 \ jdfyatt, i. 108. 7 (only parallel). 
jdldsabhesaja , viii. 29. 5 ; i. 43. 4; AV. 

jdmdtar, mjdmdtar, the former, viii. 2. 20 j 28. 21, 22; the latter, 
i. 109. 2, atr. Aey. The former occurs in Sm*ti, etc. 
jihmdbdra, viii. 40. 5 ; i. 110. 9. I think the only other form of 
bdra is riictnabdra, v. 85. 8; viii. 01 . 10 ; x. 100 . 10 ; another 
case of coincidence with v. 
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tanukr't, viii. 68. 8; i. 31.9; Siitra. Compare taniihihd, viii. 

75. 1, air. Xey.; and final Note, p. 82, on the Avestan form. 
tdpurjambha, viii. 23. 4; i. 36. 16; 58. 5; always of Agni. 

(tidy agni , Viii. 9. 2; i. 15. 11. 

durmdda, viii. 2.12; i. 32.6 ; 39. 5; VS.; colloquial Epic. Com¬ 
pare for meaning surupfc, viii. 21. 14, ar- Xey- 
devdtta, viii. 32. 27 ; i. 37. 4. Compare vdsutli , in List vii., 
below. 

dravdtpdni, of Alvins’ steeds, viii. 5. 35; of Apvins, i. 3.1. 
Comparo dravdccakru, viii. 34. 18; but also draoddapva, iv. 
43. 2. 

dvlpd, viii. 20. 4; i. 169. 3; dvipoi, AV. Compare nlpd, Vail. 1. 
9; 3. 1 ; and dhdnu , only in viii., i., x. But Roth reads 
dviyd for dvipd in viii. 20. 4. 

dhUd, as noun, ‘intent,’ viii. 3. 16; 8. 10; 40. 3; 41.1; i. 170. 1. 
In the last case (with d) the participle is half noun; in viii. 
it is wholly so. 

dhrsanmanas , voc., viii. 78. 4; i. 52. 12. 
nadlvr't, viii. 12. 26; i. 52. 2. 

namasyii , viii. 27. 11 ; i. 55. 4; Smrti. Compare the new forms 
manasyu, in x.; apasyxi, in i., ix.; makhasyd, in ix., x.; 
giroanasyu , in x.; for duvasyu, sec List ii., above; panasyd, 
v. 56. 9; nrasyti, viii. 48. 5; avisyti, i. 189. 5; viii. 45. 23; 
56. 9. ‘ 

nrvdhas, viii. 25. 23; i. 6. 2. In ii. 37. 5, nrvd/iana. 
pandyyu, Vail. 9. 3; i. 160 . 5; Brail. 

patayismi, viii. 27. 12; i. 163. 11; patayisnukd, AV. vi. 18. 3. 
Causals in • isnx'i all belong to the later group, if I am not 
mistaken. The only early ad j. not causal so made is carisnd, 
iv. 7. 9; vi. 61. 8; while like patayisryd, are mddayisnu , only 
i. 14. 4; viii. 71. 2; AV.; the unique namayisnavas, voc., 
viii. 20. 1 ; pCtfayisn'Ci, x. 97. 3 ; AV.; Brab.;_ Epic; ttipay- 
isnti, x. 34. 7. Compare also the companion-piece to carisnd 
in dmavisnu, x. 94. 11.* 

patsutds, viii. 43. 6; i. 32. 8; compare in iroSwv, but here adv. 
from locative. This is the only form of this sort in RV. 
Compare hrttds, pattds, in x. 

pdpri, ‘saving’* in viii. 16. 11; i. 91. 21; AV.; and Brab. As 
‘ offering,’ ‘ rich,’ in early books. 

pralddvQSU, viii. 13. 27; krtddvasu, ib. 31. 9; and patddvasv, i. 
119. 1, are unique compounds and belong together. Early is 
vidddvasu, i. 6. 6; iii. 34. 1; v. 39. 1 ; viii. 55. 1. Compare 
rdhddri , viii. 46. 23 ; rd/iddvtirci, vi. 3. 2 . Of the same form 
is the or. Xey. mandddvlra, viii. 58. 1. Compare ksayddvlra, 
in List iv., below. 


* There arc two more forms of this sort, po$ayi§nu and gocayi$nu, 
both in A V. The observation above holds good only for causals. The 
other forms (here without i), vrdhasnu, cari?nu appear in family 
books. In x., ix., and VS., respectively, are found nifatsnu, vadhasnu, 
dafikfryu. 
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( prattir ), aupratur, prdlurti, are implied in suprdturti in iii. 9. 1. 
prdb/uirtar, viii. 2. 35; i. 178. 3 ( prabhartavya , Smyti). The 
noun prdbhunnun occurs in compound, v. 32. 4 ; otherwise 
only in viii., i., x. 

prafidsana, viii. 01. 1 ; i. J 12 . 3 ; Bruh.; Epic. In the late hymn 
of priests’ names, ii. 5, occurs prafidslar, vs. 4; elsewhere 
only in i. 94. 0 ; VS.; Brah., etc. Compare the use of 
fidatrd, in RV. only in viii. 33. 10 ; of the verb prd fids, in i. 
and x. only ; and of prafi'a in i., ix.. x. only. 
prdxti, viii. 7. 28; i. 39. 0 (100. 171; prdxtimant, vi. 47. 24 ( dilna - 
stuti, late); further in AV., Brfih., etc. 
pnukunva , viii. 3. 9 ; Vfll. 3. 2 ; 0. 8 ; i. 44. 0 ; 45. 3; author of 
i. 44-50 ; ix. 05 ; Viii. 1. Compare Knnva, son of Ghora, of 
Aiigiras race, i. 30. 10-11 ; 48. 4 ; 112 . 5 ; viii. 5. 23 ; 8. 4 ; 
AV.: plural, i. 14. 2 ; 47. 2 ; viii. 8. 3. 
jyrdvarya, viii. 4. 0 ; supruvaryd, viii. 22. 18 ; ddaupravarya, L 
92. 8 (prd as in pruyoya, x. 106. 2). 
bdhdtd, viii. 90. 2 ; i. 41. 2. 
bhojyd, viii. 21.8; i. 120. 0 ; 128. 5 ; Epic form. 
mat/ira, viii. 40. 23 ; i. 181. 6. Compare Aufreobt', Preface, p. iv. 
mandddviru and mddayimu, sec above under praiddvam, pula- 
yitnti, respectively. 

i/avydbhis, sio, viii. 87. 8 ; yavyd , i. 107. 4 ; 173. 12. 
yaM, (vii. 15. 11 ;) viii. 4. 5 ; 10. 12 ; 40. 13 ; 73. 5 ; i. 20. 10 ; 
74. 5 ; 70. 4.* 

yuvafid, viii. 35. 6 ; i. 101 . 3, 7. The formation, like that of 
romafid, rdman , and drvafia or arvufid , drvan, is not found 
in other family books, unless turvdfia be a case, which, how¬ 
ever, probably comes direct from turvd (not from turvdn), 
like ktafia from Ha. 

ruvany, viii. 85. 12; ruvanyd, i. 122. 5 ; both only here. 
vantn, viii. 3. 5 ; i. 04. 12 ; 110 . 1; 139. 10; 180.3 (?). But 
perhaps iii. 40. 7 also belongs hero. 
vdtyaitfi, viii. 76. 2-3; i. 25. 4 ; 170. 1. 

vdjaddvan, viii. 2. 34 ; i. 17. 4. In Brflh., namo of a Sftraan, 
vtijaddvarl. 

vfourd, viii. 0. 30 ; 48. 7 ; i. 137. 3. A late word for ‘day’; in 
RV. ‘by day,’ or ‘clear’ (Ilillebrandt, Ved. Myth., P-20). 
vibhindxi, nora. prop., viii. 2. 41 ; adj., i. 110. 20; viohinduka, 
nom. prop, (see rW.), Br5h. 

vibhdta, in composition, vibhularuli, viii. 10. 2 ; vtbhutadyumna, 
viii. 33. 0; i. 150. 1. Common in later literature, to jud^e 
by the fact that vibhxUamanas is used to explain v’lmanas in 
Nir. 

vivdsvan , viii. 91. 22 ; i. 187. 7. 

vifivdgdrta, viii. 1. 22 ; 59. 3 ; i. 61. 9 ; vipvagQrti, voc., i. 180. 2. 


* As for vii. 15. 11, as is well known, hymns 15-17 in this collection 
are late. See final Note (on yazu), p, 88. 
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vigvatdr, viii. 88. 5 ; i. 48. 16. SV. has a worse reading in the 
former passage. In ii. 8. 8, yigvdti/rti. 
vigvapds, viii. 26. 7 ; vigvdpds, i. 162. 22. 
vrsanagvd, viii. 20. 10; nora. prop., i. 51. 13, Brail., etc. 
vfsanvant, viii. 57. 18; i. 100. 16 ; 122. 3 ; 173. 5 ; 182. 1. 
patdparuan , see under gatdbradlna, List i. (above). 
pupukvdni, viii. 23. 5 ; gupukvundt, i. 132. 3 (late). 
gvtina, gvitnyd, viii. 40. 81 ; i. 100. 18, respectively. The latter 
appears to be a late verse. 

sacdnas, {sacdnastamd), sdcanas, viii. 26. 8; i. 127. 11 (verb, 
sacanasy, x. 4. 3). In viii. 22. 2, sacandvant. But in 1.110. 
18 ; vi. 39. 1, sacand. 

sdmbhrtdpva, viii. 34. 12; aambhrtakrato, voc., i. 52. 8. These 
are both of Indra, aud the only such compounds before Bruh., 
except sdmb/irtapri, AV. xix. 49. 1. 
sugdvyam, viii. 12. 33 ; i. 162. 22. Compare i. 116. 25, sugdva. 

In MbhS., sugava is a karmadhdraya. 
stigmya, viii. 22. 15 ; i. 48. 13 ; 173. 4. 
sudyCd, viii. 23. 4; i. 140. 1 ; 143. 3. 
suprdvargd , see pravargu, above. 

8urupd, viii. 4. 9; surupakrtmi, i. 4. 1 ; common adj. of the later 

f eriod (not in AV.). The krtnt% extension is found in the 
alavakiira Bruh., vi. 155 (Burnell’s MS.), surfipakrtnii. 
stisamskrta, viii. 66. 11; i. 38. 12; Epic. Compare adihskrta, viii. 

33. ‘9; v. 76. 2 (-krtd). 
srprddanu, viii. 25. 5; i. 96. 8. 
admakdma, viii. 50. 2 ; i. 104. 9 ; AV. 
haridravd, viii. 35. 7 ; i. 50. 12 (late). See Note, p. 79. 

A iranyakepa, i. 79. 1 ; h'lranyakegya, viii. 32. 29=82. 24. Later, 
Hiranyakega, Hiranyakcgin. In early form, hdrikega, of 
Agni,‘iii. 2. 13. 


Somewhat over one-fifth of the forms here noted as common to 
viii. and i. alone are found in the hymns of the latter book 
ascribed to various Kiinvas (12-23, 36-50). Occasionally a word 
like arkin helps to show that hymns now placed before the Kinva 
collection of i. may have come from the Kunva family; thus 
this word arkin, for example, occurs in hymns i. 7 and i. 10 as 
well as in 38, and would also indicate that viii. 90 comes, like 
other hymns of viii. ascribed to other than Kiinvas, from the 
Kiinvas. The hymns placed before the Viilakhilya furnish most 
of the correspondence with i., but the final hymns of viii. are also 
well represented. This indicates again (compare the observations 
on pp. 52, 55) tuat hymn* viii. 1—48 are in general later than the 
hymns that now follow right after the Viilakhilya. 
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List iv.: 


Words occurring in RV. viii., i., and 
in RV. 


but not olsowhoro 


I take up now the common vocabulary of viii. and i., as it is 
shaved by x. and ix. And first, the common vocabulary of viii., 
i., and x. 

qjd, see note.* 

ad/ivaraprt. viii. 4. 14 ; i. 44. 3; 47. 8 ; x. 36. 8 ; 78. 7. 
anilturd, viii. 47. 10 ; i. 114. 1; x. 04. 11; 97. 20. Compare <Uura, 
only in viii. Both words occur in AV., and later (Itura is 
common. 

dnuvrata, viii. 13. 19; i. 34. 4; 61. 9; x. 34. 2; four times in 
AV.; in Brah., Epio, etc. Compare v\vrata , below. 
dpari/ivrta, viii. 07. 8; i. 100. 19; 102. 11 ; x. 63. 5. Compare 
parihvr't, air. Aty. in viii. 47. 0 (but in vii. 82. 7 ; ix. 79. 2, 

<ibh\khyd?v m23. 6 ; i. 148. 6 ; x. 112. 10 ; but abhikhydtdr in iv. 

17. 17. . , 

ttt'ru/, viii. 4. 3 ; 76. 1, 4 ; i. 180. 9 ; x. 34. 1, 9 ; once in AV.; also 
in Briih., etc. 

uddru, viii. 1. 23 ; 2. 1; 17. 8 ( vap6d>ira)\ 07. 7 ; 80. 6 ; l. 26. 16; 
30. 8; 42. 9; 162. 10; x. 80. 23 ; AV., Briih., etc. Both 
uddra and jafhdra are in use in Smrti. But in RV., the for¬ 
mer is not found in other family books, and the latter is 
found but once in viii. (81. 28, plural). This coincides with 
AV.. where uddra is used ofton and iathdrn but thrioe. 
With vapddara, compare viii. 1. 28, sphird. For the Avos- 
tan correspondence, see final Note, p. 81. 
knayddvlra (compare pratddvasu, in List iii., above), viii. 19. 10; 

’ i. 106. 4; 114. 1-3, 10; 126. 3; x. 02. 9. 
ksurd, viii. 4. 16 ; i. 100. 10 ; x. 28. 9. The word does not mean 
a razor, but a blade,—in i. 100 fastened upon a car-wheel 
(late); and so in viii. 4. 10, not scissors but a rapidly turning 
blade (AV. xx. 127. 4) is implied. In AV. it is the blade of 
an arrow. The word is old, but its special application is 
worked out differently in India and Greece. 

[oandrdmas, late word for ‘moon,’ v. 61 . 16 (aury&candramas, 
like surydnuU, which, again, occurs only in viii., x.); i. 102 . 
2 ; x. 190. 3 (in both cases, silryueandramds)-, and candrdmas 
in viii. 71. 8; i. 24. 10; 84. 15; 106. I ; x. 64. 3; 86. 19; 90. 
18]. 

carUra, viii. 48. 6 ; i. 116.16 ; x. 117.7 ; A V. Later as * behavior.’ 
ddnsistfia , viii. 22. 1; 24. 26, 26 ; i. 182 . 2 ; x. 143. 3. _ 

* In viii. 41. 10; i. 67. 5; 104. 6; x. 82. 8, ajd means the ‘unborn.’ 
As this is a meaning used in later literature, the word deserves a place 
in tho list. But other passages may bo so interpreted, though the 
meaning here is that assigned by PW. and Grassmann to these passages 
alone. 
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[durhdnd, i. 38. 6 ; 121. 14; durhandy, x. 134. 2 ; durhandyu, in 
# the late verse iv. 30. 8; durhdndvanl, viii. 2. 20; 18. I4.J 
drdghxya dyvh, viii. 18 . 18 ; the phrase completed by jivdsc; in 
i. 53. 11 ; x. 18 . 2-3 ; 115. 8, by prataram dddhunah. The 
same phrase in AV., Briih.; not elsewhere in RV. Even 
drdyhiyas happens to occur, in other application, only in x. 
Several other late forms occur in the same hymns of viii. 
dhdnu, viii. 3. 19 ; i. 33. 4 ; 144. 5 ; x. 4. 3 ; 27. 17. Compare 
dvipu in viii., i. Compare also tUumus in Manu. Both late 
and early is the related dhunvun. 
dhUmdkelu, viii. 43. 4 ; 44. 10; i. 27. 11 ; 44. 3 ; 94. 10 ; x. 4. 5 ; 
12. 2. In RV., epithet of Agni. Later, Epic, ‘comet.’* The 
idea is given (dhumds te ketd/i) in v. 11. 3. 
nimrt’ic, viii. 27. 19; i. 151. 5; 101. 10; x. 151. 5; AV.; Bruh. 
panmgds, see final Note, below, p. 75. 

pdrpu, viii. 6. 40; i. 105. 8; x. (33. 2); 80. 23; ( prthupdrpu , vii. 
83. 1). It is questionable whether in the last passage pdrgu 
is ax or people. 

ply, see ply (Unit in List i., above. 

pUrvdpUi, viii. 3. 7 ; i. 19. 9; 134. 1 ; 135. 1 ; x. 112. 1. With 
the exception of the last passage, where the nominative is 
used, always piirvdpitaye. Compare pilrvapdyya only in 
viii. 34. 5. Early are purvapd and purvctp'eya.\ 
prdyati , viii. 58. 18; i. 109. 2; 126. 5; x. 129. 5. The corre¬ 
sponding nomen agentis occurs in early books. 
praytij, viii. 37. 5; i. 186. 9; x. 33. 1 ; 77. 5 ; 90. 12; AV. In 
the first passage praytij (like pruyukti, ydga) is ‘activity,’ 
as opposed to ks/ema ; in the other passages, ‘ team.’ 
prasrdvana, viii. 33. 1; 54. 2; i. 180. 8; x. 148. 2; common in 
the Epic. In viii. 89. 9, purdhprasravana, a*. A ty. 

[phena, ‘foam,’ in the late verse iii. 53. 22; otherwise only in 
viii. 14. 13; _i. 104. 3; x. 61. 8; AV., etc. Probably, how¬ 
ever, the omission is not significant, as the moaning would 
not often have to be expressed.] 

bahvdjas, viii. 20. 0; 82. 2; i. 135. 9; x. 111. 6; adj. except in 
82. 2. 

brhddbhdnu, viii. 78. 2; i. 27. 12; 36. 15 ; x. 140. I. 
tndde-made , viii. 13. 7; i. 81. 7; x. 120. 4. 

mdnavas, the plural of mdnu occurs only viii. 18. 22; i. 89. 7 ; 

96. 2 ; x. 66. 12 ; 91.9; twice in AV. 
mandhdtdr, viii. 39. 8; 40. 12 ;J i. 112. 13; x. 2. 2 ; nom. prop., 
Epic mdndhdtar. 

rudrdoartani, viii. 22. 1, 14; i. 3. 3; x. 39. 11 ; VS. Compare 
krsndvartani in viii.; rag/nivartani in viii., ix. 
romapd , viii. 31. 9; 80. 6; i. 126. 7; x. 86. 16 ; post-Rik (Epic). 
For rdman is found I6man only in x. 


* Compare Weber, Om. Port., p. 397. 

| Compare purvacittaye in List v. (below). 

; Here as mandhdtrvdt. In 43.13 in one verse occur bhrguvdt, man- 
u$vdt, ailgirasvdt. 
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v'lvrala, viii. 12. 15 ; i. 63. 2; x. 23. 1; 49. 2 ; 105. 2 (all these of 
huri)-, x. 105. 4, of rivers; il>. 55. 8, of light. The only 
other passage cited is AV. iii. 8. 5. Compare dnuvrala , 
above. 

v'tpvaka, viii. 75. 1 ; i. 116. 23; 117. 7; x. 05. 12. For the end¬ 
ing sec under anyaku , List ii., above. 

M, in the mystic verse iv. 1 . 10 ; otherwise only viii. 2 . 0 ; i. 

124. 8: 120. 5 ; x. 123. 2 ; AV.] 
pdrhtdll, viii. 18. 7; i. 112. 20; x. 137. 4. 

pvatrd, viii. 52. 5; i. 31. 4; x. 88. 4. Compare Qoutrabhdj , viii. 
4. 0, for. A«y.; and podtrya, X. 49. 10; 100. 2; 100. 2. Not 
in AV., but in VS. 

haviskrt, viii. 49. 15; 01. 13; i. 13. 8; 106. 2; x. 00. 0. Com¬ 
pare -krti, i. 18. 8; 93. 3; x. 91. 11; -pat>, i. 12. 8: •;><?', x. 
15. 10; -vuh/i. 72. 7; Jiavirdd, x. 15. 10; havirmathi, vii. 
104. 21, late. Also in the family books, hiavirddya aud 
havirdd* 


Lint v.: Words occurring In RV. viii., i n *nd ix., but not elnowhsrein RV. 


<tnukilmd , viii. 48. 8 (adv., as in atm*otipam, a*. key. in viii. 80. 

3); 81. Ms i. 17. 3 (adv.); ix. 11. 7; 113. 0 (late). 
gdtra (for earlier dflga), viii. 17. 5 : 48. 9 ; i. 102. 11, 10, 20 ; ix. 
83. 1 ; seven times in AV.; and in all subsequent literature. 
Decidedly late is i. 102. 

dohuna, viii. 12. 32 ; i. 144. 2 ; ix. 75. 8. Compare the late word 
ddtia, only in x. 42. 2 ; ddhas , only in vi. 48. 13 (ufptfti-, late ?);f 
viii. 58.3 (Hlda-)] x. 11. 1. The first word is Brahmanic, 
Epic. 

[napli, viii. 2. 42 ; i. 50. 9 (Knnva hymn); ix. 0. 1; 14. 5; 09. 3; 
three times in AVj and also in the first verse of the mark¬ 
edly late hymn RV. iii. 31 S] t 

payovfdh, viii. 2. 42 : i. 04. 11; ix. 74. 1; 84. 6 ; 108. 8. This 
and the last word are from the same (adnastuti) verse (2. 42); 
but the whole hymn appears to be ns late ns the tag. 
pdripu, viii. 2 . 2 ; i. 135. 2 ; ix. 69. 3; 98. 7. The combination 
is common in Sk., whore paripxita is colloquial and technical 
both. In RV., only viii., i., and ix. have the compound. 


* The compounds increase rapidly in subsequent literature; and 
kft itself occurs four times in AV.’alone ; though never in RV. ii.-vii.l 
f This verse is expunged by Grassmann because of its metre and 
interference with the strophic arrangement. 

J In some of these cases, especially in ix., whore the fingers and 
hands are called by this name, naplt seems to me to have lost all sense 
of relationship (‘daughter’) and to be equivalent to ‘girl’ or ‘young 
woman.’ In the late verse viii. 2. 42 also this seems to bo the meaning. 
The poet praises the gift of two young women (as in 40. 38) whom he 
terms rdnasya naptyd, i. e. filles de joie. 
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pUrvdcittaye. As pxtrvdpiti occurs only in viii., i., and x. (above), 
so purvdcitlaye (sic) occurs only in viii. 3. 9; 0. 9 ; 12. 33 ; 
25. 12 ; i. 84. 12 ; 112 . 1 ; 159. 3 ; ix. 99. 5. The word is not 
found in RV. in other cases; but later the word (in nom. 
etc.) is the name of a nymph. 

>j6jana , in the meaning ‘preparation’ (of song, like suvrktd), is 
found only in viii. 79. 3; i. 88. 5 ; ix. 7. 1 ; 102 . 3. The 
meaning ‘ preparation ’ is common in the Epic, and occurs in 
Sutra. 

vacovid, viii. 90. 16 ; i. 91. 11; ix. 64. 23 ; 91. 3. 

vyapva(vdt). This man and his progeny and imitators aro 
referred to in viii. 9. 10; 23. 23 ; 24. 22 ; 26. 9; i. 112. 15 ; 
ix. 65. 7 (a Kanva hymn). Compare vCiiyapvd, in hymns 
of viii. 

pyendbhrta, viii. 84. 3 ; i. 80. 2; ix. 87. 6. 

saksdni (from sah), viii. 24. 26 ; i. 111. 3; ix. 110. 1. In v. 41. 
4, occurs saksdna. In viii. 59. 8, saksdni (sw) should be 
compared with 22. 15. 

snihiti (v. 1. sn'ehiti), viii. 85. 13 ; i. 74. 2; verb, in ix. 97. 54. 
Later, the verb is common. Verb and derivative in RV. 
appear only here. 


List vi.: Words occurring in RV. viii.. i.. ix.. and x., but not elsewhere 

in RV. 


adds , adv., viii. 10. 1; 26.17 ; i. 187. 7 ; ix. 65. 22; x. 72. 6; 155. 
3; 186. 3; AV.; Brah. 

aydsya , viii. 51. 2 ; i. 62. 7; ix. 44. 1; x. 67. 1 ; 108. 8 ; 138. 4; 
as nom. prop., reputed author of ix. 44-46; x. 67-68; com¬ 
mon word in Brah. Windisch., KZ. xxvii. 171, connects 
with al£ijioi. In the other family books, ayds. 
atmdn. This word occurs but twice in the family-books, ii.-vii. 
In vii. 87. 2, titmd te vdtah, the word must mean * breath.’* 
In the mystic Parjanya hymn, vii. 101, a phrase of the 
sixth verse f=i. 115. 1) makes Parjanya (or, in i. 115, the 
sun) the ‘self or soul of the world.’ So in i., ix.,f and x., 
while not entirely losing the more primitive signification, 
&imdn has the later meaning of ‘spirit’ or ‘soul.’ in viii., this 
meaning occurs once, namely, in 8. 24 ( ddnasluti ). For the 
other cases, see Grassraann. The form tmdn= atmdn occurs 
in the family books, in the meaning ‘ self ’ (reflexive—not 
‘soul’); but not in viii. I exclude tmdnd , as not belonging 
to tmdn.] 

ksird, viii. 2. 9; i. 104. 3 ; 164. 7; ix. 67. 32; x. 87. 16 : Mra- 
pdkdm , viii. 66. 10, common in AV., Br:lh., Smyti. 


* This, however, does not appear to be an early hymn, 
fix. 2. 10; 6. 8(74. 4; 85. 8); 118. 1. 
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gCUhd, gdt/ui. (Compare gayatrd.) Significant of the relation 
between viii. and later literature is tho fact that gathd, 
gdtha, is a common Brahmanic word, that it is used several 
times in AV., that it occurs quite frequently also in RV. viii. 

i. , ix., and x., and is yet almost unknown to the family books 

ii. -vii. In fact, save in the late hymn v. 44 (,rjngCUhu , vh. 5), 
there is not a single occurrence of gut/ui, gtU/ut, in these 
books. In the group of books now under consideration 
gdthd occurs at i. 107. Oj^ix. 11. 4; g&thdpcUi, i. 43.4; 
giitfuipravas, viii. 2. 38; gdt/ui, viii. 32. 1 ; 00. 14; 87. 9; 
ix. 99. 4; x. 86 . (I (with tulrdpaAst): gut/ulni, i. 190. 1; viii. 
81. 2 ; tho Epic f/dt/un, at i. 7. 1. In view of tho rovival of 
tho word in AV., Brill)., etc., tho total absonco of gdthd, 
gdt/ul in ii.-vii. (barring the solo exception just mentioned), 
and tho occurrence of tho word and its nearest kin in i., viii., 

ix. , and x. is most noteworthy and significant.* 

gdyatrd. (Compare gdthd.) Tho treatment of gdyatrd, - trt, is 
parallel with that of gdthd barring Iranic relations, gdyatrd 
is common in tho later liternturo, not uncommon in AV., 
and not uncommon in RV. viii., i., ix., and x. ; while 
in ii.-vii. it is found only in tho notoriously lato hymn, 

11. 43.f Apart from that passage, tho occurrences arc : i. 

12. 11 ; 21. 2; 27. 4; 38. 14; 79. 7; 120.0; 164.23, 24, 
25; 188.11; viii. 1.7, 8; 2.14; 16.0: 38.10; ix. 60. 1 ; 

x. 71. 11 ; gdyatrt, x. 14. 16 (AV. xviii. 2. 0) and 130. 4; 
gdyutrdvurtuni , viii. 38. 6 • gdyatrdvepaa, i. 142. 12; viii. 1. 
lo'; guyatrXn , 1. 10. 1. The word gdyatrl, as a name for 
RV. iii. 02. 10, is not Vedio. 

grdbhd, viii. 70. 1 ; ix. 100. 3 j AV. xiv. 1. 38; udagrdbhd, RV. 

ix. 97. 15; grdvagrilbhd, i. 102. 5 ; hastagrdbhd , x. 18. 8. 
tlrlhd (and tuOrthd). This word for ‘ crossing ’ or ‘ ford ’ occurs 
commonly from AV. on through later literature. So far as 
the litoral meaning goes, it may mean a place to cross any¬ 
thing, but its special signification obtains in RV. In iv. 29. 
3 there is one case where the more general (older) meaning 
applies. Here, tirthd, in sutirthd, seems to mean a ‘good 
path.’ In viii. 47. 11, the same form may mean a ‘good 
path’or a ‘good ford.’ But lirthd itself means a ford in 
{. 46 ; once or twice in x.; and in viii. 01. 7, tlrthc s'mdhor 
ddhi svar'e. The word oocurs as abovo and i. 46. 8 (a Kanva 
hymn); 169. 0; 173. 11; ix. 97. 63; x. 31. 3; 40. 13; 114. 7. 
trivft, sec kh'edd, in List ii., above. 
tristubh , sec List viii., below. 


* Oldenberg, ZDMG. xxxviii. 439-64, seeks to explain tho phenomena 
bv the fact that viii. is especially a man-book. But this does not 
explain, e. g., why gAyatrd occurs in just tho latest part of viii. 

fin vs. 1, of the bird of evil omen. The hymn is the last of tho 
book, and of distinctly Atharvan character. The words are : ubM vdodu 
vadati sdmagA iva gdyatrdth ca trdi^tubhaih canu rdjati. 
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nins, viii. 43. 10 ; i. 144. 1 ; ix. 85. 3; x. 74. 2; 92. 2; 94. 9. 
The word does not occur in A V., and is not cited from Br&h., 
but it appears in Punini. The Epic word for ‘ kiss ’ occurs 
in i. 185. 5, ghrd (with abhi, as in Urfili.; but in Epic with 
ava, a, upd, samd, etc.). 

[prtany. In ii. 8. C, the last verse of the hymn, there is a sudden 
change of metre from yuyutrl to anustubh. Note also that 
pfida a lias the E]>ic cadence. If these may be taken as 
indications that the sixth verse is not part of the original 
hymn, the rejection of the verse removes the only exception 
to the rule that prtany occurs in the group i., viii., ix., x., 
alone. The adjective prtany ft occurs in the early books 
(iv. 20. 1 ; vii. 6. 4); but of these at least the latter hymn 
would seem to be late. The verb occurs as follows : ii. 8. G 
(see above); viii. 40. 7 ; 75. 5 (both ptc.); i. 8. 4 (ptc.); 32. 
7; 54. 4; 132. 1 (ptc.), 0; ix. 35. 3 (ptc.); 531 3; 01. 29 (ptc.); 
x. 27. 10 ; 43. 0 (ptc.); 152. 4 (ptc.); 174. 2 (ptc.); and nine 
times besides in AV.] 

priyd (compounds). A formation common in Smyti. Compare 
Epic priyakara , priyakdraku, priyadarya, priyadaryana, 
priyavdda, etc. In AV., VS., and Brahmana, these com¬ 
pounds are also not uncommon. Compare priyitdhdrnan , 
priydtanu, priydvddin, priydipati. This is a formation* 
known in RV. only to books viii., i., ix., x. Compare pri- 
yaksatra, voc., viii. 27. 19 ; priyajuta, voc., viii. GO. 2 ; j>ri- 
yddldma, i. 140. 1 ; priydratha, i. 122. 7; priydvrata, x. 
150. 3 (and Briih.); priyasd, ix. 97. 38 ; priydslolra , i. 91. 6; 
priydsriya, x. 40. 11. Compare also the name Priy&medha 
(author of hymns in viii. and of ix. 28 , and, in plural, name 
of his race): i. 139. 9 ; viii. 5. 25 ; plural, i. 45. 4 ; viii. 2. 
37 ; 3. 10; 4. 20 ; 6. 45 ; 8. 18 ; 58. 8, 18 ; 76. 3 ; x. 73. 11 ; 
priyamedhavut, i. 45. 3 ; priyumedhastuta, viii. 0. 45; prdi- 
yamedha, Brahmanas. 

madacyut, viii. 1. 21; 7. 13; 22. 10; 33.18; 34. 9; 35. 19; 63. 13; 
85. 5; i. 51. 2; 81. 3; 85. 7; 120. 4; ix. 12. 3; 32. 1; 53. 4; 79. 
2; 108. 11; x. 30. 9; mddacyuta, ix. 98. 3. 

( madintara) mad'mtarna, viii. !. 19; 13. 23; 24. 10 ( madbitara ); 
53. 11; i. 91. 17; ix. 15. 8; 25. 6; 50. 4, 5; 62. 22; 67. 18; 74. 
9; 80. 3; 85. 3; 86. 1, 10; 96. 13; 99. 6; 108. 5, 15; x. 130. 6. 
With the exception of viii. 13. 23; x. 136. 6; AV. xi. 7. 7; 
always of soma. The comparative occurs only in viii. 24. 16. 

mesd, mesi, and vardihd. Indra is a ram in viii. 2. 40; 86. 12; 
Indra or Rudra, i. 51. 1; 52. 1. The A§vins appear ‘like 
two rams’ in the spiritless similes of x. 106. 5; and their 


* That is, with priyd as first member of the compound. For the 
others, compare adhapriya, kadhapriya, and kadhapri, onlv in viii. 
and i., List iii. The two other compounds show the partiality of the 
Kugvas for priyd. The first, haripriya, voc., occurs only in ill. 41. 8; 
the second, purupriyd, occurs in iii. 8. 4; v. 18. 1; viii. 5. 4: 12. 10 : 18. 
4; 81. 14 ; 48. 81; 63. 1; i. 12. 2; 44. 8 ; 45. 0 (Kfijiva hymns). 
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prot6g6 offers rams, i. 116. 16 ; 117. 17, 18. In ix. 8. 6 ; 86. 
47; 107. 11, it is the ‘ wool of the ewe ’ (mtsi) that takes the 
place of that of the usual dm. The remaining cases of mesA, 
most arc i. 48. 0 ; x. 27. 17; 01. 14. 

A similar state of things is found in the use of vartlhA. 
The word or form virdhu occurs i. 88. 5 ; 121. 11 ; varuha, 
in viii. 60. 10 ; i. 61. 7 ; 114. 5 ; ix. 07. 7 ; x. 28. 4 ; 80. 4; 
00. 6. The foe of Indra, Vftra, is vnril/iu, and the varuhd 
of i. 61. 7. Rudra is a hoar in i. 114. 5. In ix. 07. 7, the 
hoar is Soma. Only in x. 28. 4 ; 86. 4 (vunVingd) is vuriihd 
certainly an earthly hoar. In x. 00.fi, the hoar killed by 
Trita is’tlio same demon as that killed by Indra. In viii. 60. 
10 , the hoar seems to he an earthly one, but may possibly 
refer to a god.* Thus the old word ‘hoar’ is employed in 
a now literary (religious) sense to describe gods or demons. 
Tho use here is that of i., ix., x., and possibly viii.; but not 
that of the books ii.-vii., which do not use the word. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that, in giving tho title varAJtd to 
divinities, the RV. for the first time in this regard is hero in 
touch with later religious conceptions. The hoar of i. 114. 6 
is not, however, that of later mythology, 
urtntf, viii. 20. 8 ; i. 85. 10 (PW.); ix. 07. 8 ; x. 32. 4 ; AV. x. 2. 
7 (blind ); and Brflh. It is in respect of the use of this word 
(in the meaning ‘music’), and not in respect of tho mention 
of music, that these books are bore distinguished from ii.-vii.; 
for in tho latter, vdnlh may at times ho the equivalent of vdnA. 
Vistdp, viii. 32. 3; 34. 18; 58. 7; 86. 5 ; i. 46. 8 ; ix. 13. 6 ; 34. 5 ; 

‘ 41. 0 ; 107. 14; x. 123. 2; AV. quinquies ; Brilh. ; .Sfltra. 
Comparo also vistApa (Lanmnn, loo. cil , p. 481), only viii. 
80. 3; ix. 113. 10; AV. (vitfdpa, vdijtapd, each onco) ; 
Brah.; Smrti. Compare also uitfambhd, in ix.; AV.; Brflh.; 
Smrti; i. 46 is a Knnva hymn. 

can/an,bant (• twill), viii. 6. 80; 7. 29; 63. 11; i. 84. 14; ix. 65 22; 

' ii8. 1; x. 35. 2. Compare drjVcA, in List vii., and drjUctya, 
in List viii., below. .... . . , . 

hit A. The surprising use of Akita in vm. 51. 3 (List i., above), 
a use that is paralleled only in Brflhmanas and Smrti, leads to 
the question whether there is a difference between hitd of the 
early books and hitd of the late. In viii. 43.25; 49. 4; i. 106. 8; 
ix. 25. 2; 44. 2; 68. 7; 70. 10; 86. 13; x. 71. 10; 140. 3, hitd 
comes from hi. Everywhere else it seems to co me from dhd.f 

* Tho boar in i. 01. 7 is apparently Vishnu, and possibly viii. 60. 10 
has reference to the same obscure legend. That the latter passage is 
late is attested by kflrap&kd and or/and in the same verse, with sd- 
saihskrta in the following, the two making an addition, in different 
metre, to the original hymn. Possibly in i«. 14. 4 the uraija may be 
identical with the demon elsewhere slain by India, but there is nothing 

In'the’assignment of these forms to hi or dh/t, the PW. (an unpre¬ 
judiced critic) has been followed by me. At ix. 21.4, the case is doubt¬ 
ful. The later Smrti meaning, ‘ agreeable/ is rare; but is probable at 
v. 42. 8; in the late iv. 57.1; perhaps also at viu. 2o. 7, and a few places 
in x. 
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A comparison of cases of verbal agreement (Lists iii.-vi.) shows 
that after the sixty-fifth hymn of the first book the parallelism 
with the eighth suddenly ceases, or almost ceases, to be resumed, 
with less striking effect than in the first part of the book, with 
the eightieth hymn of i.; and that a corresponding blank occurs 
between hymns 145 and 161, when a close parallelism begins again. 
The last lists bear out the observation made above, that in general 
the first half and the very last hymns of viii. show closest con¬ 
nection with other late parts of RV. 


List vli.: Words occurring in RV. viii. and ix., but not elsowhcrc in RV. 


Vlll.: 


ajirugocis, viii. 19. 13 ; ix. 68. 25. Compare prcst/iapocis, viii. 10. 
4, air. Aey. 

dnishrta, see List viii., below. 

apstijU, viii. 13. 2 ; 36. 1 ; ix. 106. 3. Compare aj 
apsuks'it, i. 139. 11. 
dsprta, viii. 71. 9; ix. 3. 8; of Soma. 
drjikd, compare arjiktya, in List viii., below. 
upadfg, viii. 91. 15; ix. 54, 2. 
urddhura, viii. 1. 10; 82. 3; ix. 69. 1; SQtra. 

kraks , avakrakstn, viii. 1. 2 ; krdhsamdna, viii. 65. 11 ; vana- 
kraksd, ix. 108. 7. 

tatd, viii. 80. 5, 6; ix. 112. 3; AV., etc. 

Ifpti, viii. 71. 6; ix. 113. 10; AV. Later this is a common word. 
durdsa, late form for durdsas, viii. 1. 13; ix. 101. 3. 
dvayti ( ddvayu ), viii. 18. 14, 15; ix. 104. 6; 105. 6. 
dhljdvana, viii. 5. 35; ix. 88. 3; 97. 49; dkljd, ix. 86. 1, 4. 
ndvd, viii. 25. 11; ix. 45. 5. 

parisriU , viii. 39. 10 ; ix. 1. 6 ; 68. 1 ; VS.; later, name of a drink 
(AV., Brah.). 

bhanddnd, bhandan&y; the noun, in viii. 24. 15, 17 ; ix. 80. 41 ; 

the verb, in ix. 85. 2. Early is b/iand. 
inddvan, viii. 81. 19 ; ix. 86. 35. 

mandv ddhi , a phrase (accent!) that occurs only in viii. 61 . 2 ; 
ix. 63. 8 ; 65. 16. 

raghtivartani, viii. 9. 8 ; ix. 81. 2. Compare rudrdvarlani , in 
List iv. 

ras'in, viii. 1. 26 ; 3. 1 ; ix. 113. 5 ; VS. As in Srarti, ‘tasteful.’ 
vdsutti , viii. 50. 7; ix. 44. 6. So devdlta (List iii.) occurs only in 
viii. and i.; and bhdgatli only once, in ix. 65. 17; while 
maghdtti occurs in viii. 24. 10; 45. 15; 59. 9; x. 156. 2; 
but also in iv. 42. 8 and v. 79. 5. The former of the two 
last passages is late. The latter remains a lone parallel in v. 
to the usage of the later group, as often. 
vasunic, ix. 110. 6; odsurocis , viii. 34. 16. In AV., viii. 10. 27, 
vdsuruci, name of a Gandbarva. 

vdra, as ‘sieve.’ viii. 2. 2 ; ix., passim ; perhaps in i. 132. 3 ; in 
Brah., vdla. 
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ti rraxn't, viii. 81. 28 ; ix. 86. 0. The substantive, vii. 90.1 ( vlrayd ); 
ix. 64. 4. The verb, viray, i. 110. 5; x. 103. 6; 128. 5; 
Brah. 

patuviya, patamagha, sec List i. (above). 
sdmoasu, viii. 30. 7 ; AV.; saminisana, ix. 80. 17. 
samp gran, in phrase, viii. 58. 11 = ix. 01. 14. Compare i. 65. 4, 
tf/ppu. 

sahtisroti, viii. 34. 7 ; ix. 02. 14 (in i. 52. 2, saMsramiiti). 
evdrpati, viii. 44. 18 ; 80 . 11 ; ix. 10. 2 ; Smtfi. 
sv'&Uttn, viii. CO. 0 ; ix. 74. 2. 

hctar [compare pruhclur in List i. above], viii. 88. 7 ; ix. 02. 6 ; 
hrtur, ix. 13. 0 ; 04. 20. 


Lint viii.: Words occurring in RV. viii., ix., and x., but not elaewhero 

in tho RV. 


Uiniskrtu, etc. With the exception of \skrta at vii. 70. 2 (where 
the poet alludes to tho ‘ poets of old ’ as if he himself woro a 
later one), all cases of tho late and misbegotten ffAf-forms 
occur where wo should expect them, in viii., i., ix., and x. 
They are plainly due to the misapprehended a-niskrta forms, 
felt as if made up of the elements an - and -isfotu* The 
occurrences—of every sort—aro worth locating. Most nota¬ 
ble is tho collocation iskurtdrum utiiskrfam , viii. 88. 8 ; less 
so, ( puriskrnvdnn) dniskrlam, ix. 30. 2, the only form of 
this ilk in ix. Further, wo find : iskartdr, x. 140. 6 ; \skartar, 
viii. I. 12 ; 20. 20 ; Ukrta, vii. 70. 2; ^kniud/ivam, x. 53. 7; 
101. 2; Ukaram, x. 48. 8; \^krti, x. 07. 0; Ukrtnhdva, x. 
101 . 0.1 

asastihdn, viii. 78. 2 ; 88. 5 ; ix. 02. 11 ; 87. 81; x. 55. 8. 

QrjVcd, viii. 7. 20; ix. 05. 23 ; 113. 2 : drjikhja, vin. 63. 11 ; x. 

76. 5. See Hillobrandt, Ved. Myth., p. 137. 
tristM, viii. 7. 1 ; 58. 1 ; ix. 07. 35 ; x. 14. 10 ; 130. 5. Trots- 
" tubha occurs in i. 104. 23, 24 and ii. 43. 1 (both hymns arc 

indubitably late), and in v. 20 . 0 . 
durmdriu, viii. 45. 18 ; ix. 97. 8; x. 46. 8 ; Puranic in the sense 
1 unendurable.’ 

ydvamant, viii. 82. 3; ix. 09. 8 ; x. 42. 7 ; 131. 2. Compare 
yavoyri, only in viii. 07. 9. 

ydc, viii. 1. 20 ; 2. 10 ; 56. 1 ; ix. 78. 3 ; 86. 41 ; x. 9. 5 ; 22. 7 ; 
48. 5 ; about a dozen times in AV.; common in Brah. and 
Epic. The late poets use both the older form (tat tvd ydmi, 
viii. 3. 9) and the stronger ydc, which latter is unknown to, 
or at least not used by, the older poets.f 


* Compare Lanman, loc. cit., p. 475; Bloomfield, PAOS., March, 1894, 
=Journal, xvi., p. cxxvi; and Scott, Transactions of the Am. Philol. 
Assoc., xxiii. 179 ft, who gives a mass of examples, for instance, an 
adder = a nadder. 

I In either case, viii. shows a distinct advance toward classical usage. 
The old Bhaga worshipper says : bhdgamdnugro ddha ydti rdtnam (vn. 
38. 6); the later dnugra says rather: ka ipbnaih nd ydcifat (viii. 1 . 20 ). 
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yuthyd, Yal. 8. 4; ix. 15. 4 ; x. 23. 4 ; Brab., Epic. 
rathary , viii. 90. 2 ; ix. 3. 5 ; x. 37. 3. Compare vudfiary, only 
i. 161. 9 , frathary, only x. 77. 4. The only old parallel is 
sapary. 

lokd. With the exception of the late hymn, vi. 47 (Lanman, loc. 
oil., p. 578), no hymn of the early books lias the form lokd 
(vi. 47. 8). But loku is the form in viii. 89. 12 ; ix. 1 13. 7, 9; 
x. 14. 9 ; 85. 20, 24 ; 90. 14 ; AV.; Brfih.; Smyth The com¬ 
pounds vary according to the position of the word : ulokak/t } 
ix. 86. 21 ; x. 133. 1 ; vlokakrtmi , viii. 15. 4 ; ix. 2. 8 ; urti- 
loka, x. 128. 2 ; jlvalokd , x. IS. 8 ; palUokd, x. 85. 43. The 
AV. has the last three, and six more such compounds; chang¬ 
ing vlokakrt to lokakft, and having also one more compound 
like it, lokajit * As ix. 113. 7, 9 and x. 90 are certainly late, 
the supposition must arise that viii. 89. 12 and x. 14. 9 belong 
to the same period, x. 85 has such a mixture of old and new 
that it has no weight in the scale. In sense, xdokakH is like 
tirukrd urxi nas krdhi, viii. 64. 1 i (compare vrdloka, x. 128. 2). 
vrstimdnt, viii. 6.‘ 1 ; i’x. 2. 9; x. 98. 8; Brah.; Epic. 

A comparison of the words in viii. and ix. shows that the group 
beginning with ix. 107 exhibits the closest resemblance to viii. 
The long hymn ix. 86 shows more correspondence than all the 
dozen preceding it, perhaps merely on account of its length. The 
cut-up hymns beginning with ix. 96 show very marked similarity. 
This hymn is ascribed to a Kfinva, and has signs of the relation ; 
yet the Priyamedha of ix. 28 leaves no verbal sign ; but he has 
the phraseology, which reappears, though not exclusively there, 
in viii. 15. Nor does the Medhyatithi of ix. 42 and 43 use the 
special vocabulary of viii., though there is one token in 41, also 
ascribed to him. The Kapyapa of ix. 53 has something in com¬ 
mon with viii.; but even more has the Bhrgu of ix. 62. In ix. 
94 and 95, Kfmva hymns, there is a remarkable absence of simi¬ 
larity. In fact the latter is marked by an older use (jathura) as 
against that of viii.; and it is quite possible that these are earlier 
hymns of the Kanva family. Suggestive is the fact that in gen¬ 
eral the latter half of ix. has a much closer verbal correspondence 
with viii. than has the prior portion ; probably because this latter 
half is the later, especially in the group, ix. 107 ff. 

Ludwig, Rig Veda , vol. iii.,p. 161, doubting Grassmann’s doubt 
in regard to the antiquity of the verse that contains pujana, says 


* The modern explanation that u is a Tamil-like prefix, before l, does 
not seem to be supported by the evidence. But it is not a question of 
derivation; it is merely a question of historical literary form. And 
here it is evident, since loku is used in late literature and only ulokd 
(fifteen times) in the early books ii.-vii., that ulokd. whether the origi¬ 
nal or only a coutraction of two words, is the earlier form in Vedic 
phraseology. This older ulokd survives in i. 93. 6; ix. 92. 5; x. 18. 2; 
16. 4 ; 30. 7; 104. 10; 180. 3. For the form, see IF. ii. 10; ZDMG. xli. 
499; xlii. 152. 
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rather desperately : “pitjtma did not fall from heavenmeaning 
apparently that it must have been always in existence, and that 
it m folly to reject a verse of the RV. because it appears from its 
vocabulary to be late. 

Words arc of two sorts, simple and compound. The latter 
certainly have historical beginnings, and can often be traced 
back to thorn. The former do not, indeed, fall from heaven ; but 
they often spring up from the earth; and new words, to which it 
is frequently futile to ascribe old roots, may rise and flourish 
without literary, and even without real historical background of 
any sort. In a literary age, such words are called slang. Some 
of them die soon; some live on, become respectable, and then 
become literary faotors. In an age that is not critical such words 
must still more often become absorbed into the literature. This 
pi)j or any such word, may have had its origin at any given time 
and he without historical antecedents. For this reason it is per¬ 
fectly legitimate to question the antiquity of any fragment that 
contains words which do belong to a later age and are not found 
anywlicro else in the ago to which the fragment is ascribed. 
Especially is this the case when the fragment is part of a large 
body of literature and the word is one which from its meaning 
would naturally have been employed often in that literature, as 
it is in the later literature where it is current. 

When a large body of words is found at the end of a certain 
literary period, when this body is found continuously employed 
from tho said end of a period to ono that is much later, then in 
tho first period any ono book that contains a vocabulary identical 
with that of tho books constituting such end of a period will 
probably belong to the conclusion of tbo period rather than to its 
beginning. 

If thin bo so, then the eighth book of the Rig-Veda, in its 
vocabulary, which agrees in so many details with tho vocabulary 
of tho later books of that work, with the later Atbarvan, and 
with the still later Briihmanas and Epic, probably stands nearer 
to the end of the period represented by the whole Rig-Veda than 
to tho beginning of that period. ,, i . . 

In the case of such a phrase as mtl no nidrd ipata motd 
jdlpih, if the reader were asked to assign it to a date, he would 
observe first that tho later common root jalp is found in tho Rig* 
Veda only here (as noun) and in x. 82 . 7. Ho would remark 
again that nidrd is what may be called a thoroughly Smyti word, 
that is, it is a noun customary and colloquial in tho Epic and later 
literature, while it is utterly unknown in the Vedic language, so 
much so that even the root is unknown in the Rik, save for this 
passage, and the combination ni dra as a verb begins first in the 
Brahmanic period. It is of course barely possible, on the assump¬ 
tion that viii. is antique, that nidrd is thus used once in the earli¬ 
est literature and never appears again till the Smtfi period, and 
that in the meantime dra+ni is developed as a verb. But this 
certainly appears to be a hysteron proteron of the worst kind. 
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The ordinary historical view must be that nidrd arose after drd 
had combined with ni in verbal form ; that above all nidrd did 
not arise and disappear (in favor of svdpna ?) and then reappear 
again in a later age. So far, then, as the contents of viii. 48. 14 
can show anything, they show that the verse is a late one and 
awaken suspicion in regard to the whole hymn. 

In viii. 59. 14 occurs itthdm, and only here in the Rik. Rut it 
comes up again in AV., SV., Brfih., and Smfti. Is it not more 
probable that the verso belongs nearer to the period where it is 
generally found than that the word has skipped the Rik period 
to reappear later ? 

Striking is the correspondence between viii. and ix. in respect 
of soma-epithets—see List vi., above. To what cause is to be 
attributed the fact that rn,aduc>ji<l(u) occurs eight times in viii., 
six times in ix., four times in i., once in x., and in no other pas¬ 
sage ? Is there congruence here between viii. and the family 
books or between viii. and the General Rooks ? And its compan¬ 
ion mad'oitara , madtntama? It occurs fifteen times in ix.; four 
times in viii.; once each in i. and x.; both of the latter being 
late (for the verse i. 91. 17 is later than the venerable hymn 
in which it is found, and x. 130 is as a whole a late hymn). 
The word occurs also in AV. xi. 7. 7 : 

rajasfcyaih vajapeyum agnistomi/s tad adhvaruh * 

arkiipvamedhdu vcchUtht jivdbarfdr inad'mUtmah. 

Is one to suppose that mad'mtama was known to the poets of the 
family books, and avoided by them ? There are soma-epithets 
enough in these books to make one look there for any expression 
current in their time. But whoso holds viii. to be older than the 
other family books must suppose viii. and ix. to have been 
unknown to the authors of the former set, or that they purposely 
avoided the choice epithet handed down to them. And either 
assumption is improbable. 


Final Note. 

In the lists given above I have here and there given a bracketed 
word the occurrence of which was found to be not quite exclusively 
in the General Books and viii.; and have called attention to the 
fact that the exception, where the word was actually found in a 
family book, was often itself in a late verse, so that it would 
form no real exception from an historical point of view. 

There are quite a number of such cases, and some of them I 
have reserved for this Final Note. There are others, however, 
which do not, indeed, show the late stamp in the exceptions; but 
yet these exceptions are enough to raise an interest in the charac¬ 
ter and history of the word. Thus, neither v. 33. 6 nor vi. 20. 10 
is to be marked as late; yet both verses occur in hymns of the 
same character, two tristubh hymns to Indra, each more or less 
obviously « entstellt,” as Grassmann says of both. The first of 
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these verses contains vdsaouna, a wonl that occurs in i., viii., and 
x., but not elsewhere in family books; the second contains jriirah 

f tintdth, an expression found elsewhere only in i., and mentions 
'urukutsa, who is known only to i., and to the late danastuti of 
iv. 42 (“strife between Varuna and Indra”), if purukutsnm, ib., 
imj>ly the same person. Now this is not enough to show that these 
verses are late, out it is enough to make interesting the fact that 
they are the only places in the Kig-Vcda whore pra stu occurs in 
tlu* family books. For pro stu is a very important word in a 
liturgical sense ; and it is one of the commonest of words in late 
literature, being current as early ns tlic Bnihnianas. Looking back, 
it is found live times in the Atharvan (apart from one Rik exani- 

e ; then, in x. 07. 3 of the Rik, and in x. 105. 0; both of them 
among the late. And further, in i. 164. 2 and i. 160. 1, the 
former of which, by the way, seems to bo an echo of x. 180 . 2 
(or perhaps is borrowed). Then prdstuti occurs in i. 153. 2, to 
rise to light again in the Upanishnds. All these hymns, it will 
bo noticed, belong to the same Dlrgbatamas collection. Then 
pra 8tu occurs four times more, viii. 10. 1; 22. 0 ; 35. 11 ; 70. 5; 
and nowhero else in the Rik. Whether this sudden concentra¬ 
tion of pra stu in viii. be the result of the vrastolur's added 
importance, or whether it he a new word working its way into 
literature, the result is interesting. It occurs in vm. and A\ . 
about the same number of times. It docs not occur at all in four 
out of the six romaining family books ; it does occur in two Into 
hymns of the late tenth book, and in tho Dlrgbatamas hymns of 
the first (whose Epic name Btands in 11V. only in i. and vm.) * 
Whatever age is assigned to the two hymns of the family hooks 
where pra stu occurs, the marked difference between this twofold 
occurrence in six family hooks ns against double that number in 
viii. alone, and the agreement of the latter with the General Books 
and later usage is noteworthy. That tho same combination 
occurs in Avcstan fra stu, which might have been separately 
developed, lends to the question in how ninny other instances vm. 
with the General Books and post-Rik literature agrees with 
Avestan as against tho early family books. 

Some of these are noticed below. At present I will discuss 
only one, kslrd. In regard to the connection between viii. and ix., 
it would appear, from this word, that the former book were just 
later than the latter. To trace kfird hack : In the Snifti and 
Brfihmanas it is a common word ; in AV. it occurs^ more than a 
dozen times, alone and in composition, besides ksirm , and kfird- 
vant. In short, up to the time of RV. it is used freely. But in 
RV. it occurs only as follows : once in the tenth book (where the 
demon that lifts'milk from the cow is to have his head cut off 
by Agni) x. 87. 16=AV. viii 3.15 ; twice in the first book, i. 104. 
3 ; 164. 7 ; once in tho ninth, ix. 67. 32 ; and twice in the eighth, 
viii. 2. 9 ; 60. 10 ( ksirapdkd ), where too occurs odand, also a late 
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word.* * * § Now the contact with ix. is here wholly on the surface. 
The verse where the word occurs is the last of the hymn, in refer¬ 
ence to which with its fellow (the penultimate verse) Grassmann 
says: “Added by a later hand and refers to the whole collection ; 
found again in SV. increased by four verses.” And the benedic- 
tive character of the verse supports this view (“ who reads these 
hymns gets milk and honey,” etc.). 

In this instance the end of ix. is in touch with viii.; and viii. 
joins the Later Avesta to post-Rik literature and the other Gen¬ 
eral Rooks. The word, with misplaced accent, is related to kxur f 
as is tira to tar; withal not in Rik but in Epic application. Com¬ 
pare Epic Uithd ksiram ksaranty etah (giivab ); cited with other 
illustrations by PW. Significant, however, is the fact that ksur, 
though often employed in RV., is not there used of milk. In 
ii.-vii., pdyah, {/Avail, etc., do duty for ‘milk.’ But g6 remains, 
of course, as equivalent throughout the Rik. While the </6 com¬ 
pounds predominate in the later group,! the mixture called ‘ sour- 
railk mixture,’ dddhydgir, does not occur in viii. at all (dadhdn 
itself, only in viii. 2. 9), whereas the sweetening of the soma is a 
pronounced feature of this book : svadanli ydvalt, ix. 62 . 6; 
gdbhih svddiim akarma grindntah; ganyd vdstreva vusdyantah, 

viii. 2’. 3; 1. 17 (compare i. 135. 2;’ix. 8. 5; 75. 5, etc.).§ The root 
ksar is used chiefly of soma, as in ix. 85. 5 : gdbhir ajyase. . . . 
'mdrasya juthdre sum aksarah; viii. 13. 4 : iydm ta indr a rdt’ih 
ksardti sunvatdh ; sometimes of rivers, as in i. 72. 10. A good 
example of the way it is not used of milk is furnished by i. 90. 6 
and 8 : mddhu ksar anti s'/ndhavali . . . nuidhvlr gdvo bhavantu 
nah. In the Valakhilya it is used of prayers (i. 6 ; 2. 4). In 
the family books it is used four times, once of a ship, twice of 
rivers, and once in a sense not obvious (v. 66. 5); never here of 
soma (as in viii. and ix.). 

An excellent example of words that occur in viii. and the 
General Books, barring one exception in other family books, 
is jdttra. This is especially interesting because it is such a thor¬ 
oughly Epic word, almost colloquial in this and subsequent lit¬ 
erature. In RF., it occurs in viii. 15. 8, 13 ; i. 102. 3, 5 ; 111. 3 j 

ix. 106 . 2 ; 111. 3; x. 36. 10 ; 103. 5 ; and also in iii. 31. 4. But 
just this hymn, iii. 31, has been very properly relegated by Grass¬ 
mann to the hymns the style of which seems to show a late and 
mystical (Brahmanical) date. Some may claim that iii. 31 has 


* As also var/ihd (see below). The verse reads vigvit td vipiur dbha- 
rad urukramds tvi&tah gat dm mahi?dn kfirapakam odandih var&hdm 
tndra emusdm. The metre of this, the penultimate, as of the ultimate 
stanza, differs from that of the preceding: and emn&dm is a late form 
(Lanman, loc. cit., p. 511). 

t Compare gal, * drop,’ and yito. 

t gbmant (sbma, sutd), viii. 8. 1; 13. 14; 71. 6; 81. 30; 88. 6; ix. 88. 2 
(107. 9 ?); gberita, viii. 21. 5 ; i. 137.1; abparlna, viii. 45. 24; x. 62. 10 ; 
aosakhi, v. 87. 4, but in viii. 14. 1 gb$akhd syat (stotd me); in the family 
books, further, abrjika (iii. 58. 4; vi. 23. 7; vii. 21. 1). 

§ Compare Hillebrandt, loc. cit. 
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as good a right to its place as any, but they can scarcely deny 
the particularly mystic character of the production, which sets it 
on a par with the hymns of like sort in the General Books.* It 
is, therefore, not unimportant, to say the least, that in just such 
a hymn of the family hooks, and,in no other, should bo found a 
word used in viii., i., x., AV., Brflli., and particularly in (Epic) 
Sanskrit—in short, a word peculiarly post-Vcdic in its province. 

Curious is it to find two exceptions of this sort, both suspicious. 
Such is the case in the arista compounds. In AV. aro found two 
compounds not in RV., viz'., aristagu and dristdsu. In AV., and 
in RV. x. 00. 8 ; 07. 7 ; 107. 4 appears arhtutiiti, with the coin- 
pound aristorat/at in x. 0. 3. In i. 100. 0 is found drixtagr&ma; 
m i. 114. 8,' dri^ivlra (also in AV.); in viii. 18. 4, ari^ab/iaruian, 
voc.; in i. 89. 0 ; 180. 10 ; x. 178. 1; iii. 63. 17, urisUmcmi (later 
as n. prop.); in v. 44. 8 , dristagdlu. Now there is every reason 
for regarding v. 44 as a late hymn ; and iii. 53. 17 is apparently 
the beginning of an after-hymn added to the original, and pre¬ 
sumably later. These, however, arc the only cases of drista com¬ 
pounds in the family books. . , , 

Again : tho hymn vi. 47 has rightly been regarded as late. 
Here, vs. 20, occurs v’tdvdnga, a compound that is found else- 
wlioro only in viii. 74. 7 and i. 118. 9.f 

Another interesting word is the compound svd/uVcrta, or sva- 
hdkrti. It is a common combination in cither form in the Brnh- 
mnnio period, and tho former is found in AV. In tho Rig-v eda 
both forms are found in the group i„ ix., x., but in the family books 
there is only svd/idkrta, and this is confined to viii. 35. 24 and u. 
3. 11. At this verse in viii. it would, therefore, bo in order to 
place the note : ‘not known elsewhere in tho period of the fam¬ 
ily books save at ii. 3. 11and, if nothing of especial significance 
appeared to except tho exception, to let it stand at that. But on 
minuter examination it is seen, first, that viii. 36. 24 is tho only 
case where tho form is used apart from AprI hymns, excopt in the 
one instance, i.TlO. 1 (a ICu.tsa hymn to the Maruts). How stands 
the case, then, with the AprI verse, ii. 3. 11, which makes the 
exception ? It runs as follows: 


* This view of iii. 81 is supported by Lnnman, loo. Ctt., p. 498. 

+ Words compounded with the ending fds offer a curious study, 
thouah the cases in tho early books preclude the use of them in argu¬ 
ment. But the facts may be worth presenting. There ^ to lett than 
ten such words. Tho only cases which occur in family books (other 
than viii.) are in the probably late verse ii. 88. 8 (sthafds); in the late 
hymn (to tho sacrificial post) iii. 8. 9 (frenifds; also in 168.10); in in. 
21. 5, of very modern tone (drnifds); and in . vi. 52. 12 (mj/unacas). On 
the other hand, rtupds occurs only in i. 162. 4; x. 2. 5; oo. 8; eo. u, 



85. 85 ; and i. 162. G, 19, 20, as noun. 
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ghrtdm mimikse ghrtdm asya ydnir 
ghrle gritd ghrtdm v asya dhidma 
anusoadhdni d va/ia mdduyasoa 
svdhdkr/am vrsabha vaksi hat)yam. 

But the ancient Apr! ending runs as follows : svdhd (dcvd arnftd 
mudayantdm), which is found not only in the oldest AprI, vii. 2. 
II (compare dsura of Agni in verse 3), bnt also in iii. 4. II, and 
(the whole phrase) in x. 70. II. Further, the only ( other instance 
of Apr! in family hooks, v. 5. II, also has the svdhu alone (.wrf- 
hagiu'ti/e , etc.). On the other hand, in the General Books the 
formula, save where the whole old formula is preserved intact (in 
x. 70. 11),.contains svdhdkrti or svdluikrUt in the parallel verse 
of their AprI hymns. Thus svdhukrtdny d gdhy vpa havydni 
vitdye, i. 142. 13; svdhdkrtlsu rocate, i. 18S. 11; svdha/crtim 
pdvamanasyd gata (imitation of AprI in majorem gloriam 
Somasya), ix. 5. 11 ; svdhbkrtam hao'tr udantu devd/t, x. 110. 
11 .* 

Not to animadvert upon the fade repetition of ghrtdni in ii. 
3. 11 , the sodhakrta formula, therefore, is unique in the AprI 
hymns of family books. The facts may thus be stated : Apart 
from ii. 3. 11, there are two closing AprI formulas, one with 
svd/ut, and one with svdhakrta or svdhdkrti, with an intermediate 
svdhd kr. The first alone is employed in AprI hymns of the fam¬ 
ily books ; the second contains a word common to i., ix., x., and 
the Brahmanic period, _but it is not used at all in the family 
books ii.—vii., either in AprI hymns or elsewhere—except for ii. 3. 

11. This passage of the second book stands, therefore, on a par 
with i., ix., x., and Brahmanas rather than with the family books. 
In consequence, ii. 3. 11 is not really an important exception to 
the statement that ( sodhakrti ) svdhakrta standing in viii. 36. 24 
indicates that the hymn or verse belongs rather to the period 
represented by Brahmanas than to that of the family books. If, 
on the other hand, it is assumed that viii. 35. 24, which is not in 
an Apr! hymn, is early, instances of the phraseology should be 
found in other (assumedly contemporaneous or later) family books 
apart from AprI hymns, as is the case with svdhd itself. 'And if 
it is said that it makes no difference whether ii. 3. 11 is an AprI 
verse, and that it is itself early, then the question why the AprI 
formula has passed the family books to reappear in i., ix., x., 
remains unanswered. So, for my own part, I should not hesitate 
to put sodhakrta in the list, viii., i., ix., x., as belonging to this 
group, despite the exception. 

The word n'tstya (viii. 1. 13 ; x. 133. 5 ; vi. 75. 19) might thus 
be referred to its AV. (and later) period ; for vi. 75 is the late 
hymn to weapons. 


* In i. 13. 12 the intermediate form is preserved in this position (last 
verse of AprI). svahd yajUdih kpiotantoidraya, as in i. 142. 12; x. 2. 2 
(not AprI). The verb need not, but may, be understood in v. 6. 11. 
above. 
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Interesting is kaksvc, -d. It occurs in tlic compound 7caksia- 
prO, at viii. 3. 22; l. 10. 3; and uncompounded, in the Epic 
quite often ;* in RV. i. and x.; and also in the family books,— 
but there, only in two apparently late passages, vii. 104. 6; v. 44. 11. 

Somewhat similar is the case of tuviffrtva. It occurs at vm. 
17 . 8; 53. 7 ; i. 187. 5 ; and v. 2. 12. But v. 2 ends with vs. 11, 
and 12 is a late addition. . . 

Similarly fclsunut, an epithet of doubtful origin and applied 
onlv to Indra. It occurs: i. 01. 1: viii. 32. 26; 51.6; 57.0; 
79.'1 • HI. 9 ; x. *22. 2 ; and finally, vi. 46. 4. It might theretore 
be classed with the words of the period of i., viii., x., were it not 
for the last-named occurrence. But vi. 40, as appears from its 
position in the collection (see Grassmann, ad locum; Ban man, 
loc. cU., p. 578), is late. After all, then, the old books do not 
really support any claim of age for the word; the seeming excep¬ 
tion “ proves the rule.” . 

So parmn, in the Epic ‘ a tree,’ approaches that meaning at ix. 
82. 3 . In the sense of ‘ winged,’ it is found in viu. 1.11; 5. 33; 
and nowhere else in RV., save in vs 11 of the late vi. 46, just 

Again, there are two sorts of evu compounds. One, from 
'eva, may be claimed for the family books. As representatives of 
the other, end, there is evOra, viii. 45. 38, and evavada, y. 44. 10. 
But eviira has for its make-up no real support in the family books, 
for iust this hymn, v. 44, is late (Lanman, loc. cit., p. 581). 

So sWna.in use aftir RV., occurs in RV. vi. 48. 18; vm. 2. 
1, 8. But the first verse is a late addition. _ 

Less certain is turd, ‘swift,’ which occurs m vu. 86. 4, a hymn 
that will probably be claimed as old despite the modern tone con¬ 
veyed by the ‘ancestral ’ or inherited sin. Otherwise the adjec¬ 
tive occurs only in i. 68. 9; viii. 26. 4 (according to Grassmann 
in other passages of this book also); x. 49. 11; AV., and later. 
But the related turvdne is a case in point. It occurs in vm. 9.13 s 
12. 19; 45. 27 ; x. 93. 10; vi. 46. 8; and the last hymn (above) 

is a modern one. . . , , , . 

A very good example is furnished by pitiprsthdm vm. 1. 25. 
In the later literature fitti compounds are very familiar, in ttv . 
there are, however, but two such compounds pMpM ‘ J• »*; 0 
(Kanva), and fiitiprsthd in vm. 1. 25 ; m. 7. 1. Th ® lat *J. I8 .* 
notoriously late hymn. The word itself is common ^jer RV., m 
Brahmanic literature. The passage in vm. goes with the late m. 
7 in giving it its sole support. Is one of these thus early and the 
other later, with no examples between? Rather are they both 
late, and approximate to the period where flourish the piti wonds 

Such judgment as may be passed upon these must also ho d m 
the rarer cases where a word is not proved to belong to a later 

* Meaning ‘girdle’ (so in hastikak$y&) as well as‘wall.’ Themeamng 
. antargrha by the Way, is not unknown to Mbhft.: thus, xu. 826 . 31, 
kakxyti tftiyd rtijavegmaiiab. 
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period, if in itself it shows a later tendency of meaning; such as 
vend as compared with Avestan vaena. In HV., the general 
sense of ‘ movement toward 1 is still fell in the verb, which also, 
however, has attained to the sense of ‘love.’* But the adjective 
substantive vend {suvend, vend) is a product of the period i., 
viii., ix., x. For it occurs not infrequently, some eighteen times, 
yet never outside of this circle save in iv. 58. 4, which may be 
referred without discussion to the latest of the late. Like venyd 
it becomes a proper noun, and as such loses its adjectival character; 
though it is still found in AV. 

There may even be cases where an example in a family book is 
still unable, though it is unsuspected and unimpeachable, to ofFset 
the unique appearance of a late word in viii. Who, for instance, 
can really believe that viii. 45. 23 actually belongs to the older 
part of the Rig-Veda? In iv. 7. 3 stands haskurtur, and so it 
may be said that has has a certain antiquity. But the root is else 
unknown in the family books. It crops out again in i. 124. 7 
( hasrd ); in ix. 112. 4 (hasanli); in x. 18. 3 ( hdsa ); and three times 
in Kanva hymns, once, in i. 23. 12 {hask&rd), and twice in viii., 
hdskrti, 78. 6, and upahdsvan , 45. 23. They are all lone forms. 
But when we consider the Epic character of upa has , and the 
fact that before the latest Brahmanic period ( npahusd in Qat. 
Br. xiv.) not one other case of the combination is cited, it becomes 
impossible to believe that iipa has has skipped from the early 
Vedic period almost into the Epic (where it flourishes like a weed) 
without leaving a trace. The root itself in other combinations, 
as shown above, is barely' represented in the family books of the 
Bik. This Epic combination is known only in this verse (repeated 
in AV. xx.). The only reasonable way to state the case is that 
upahdsvan belongs to the end of the Bik period, not to the early- 
period. There is mockery enough in the RV. to have brought 
the word into use, if it had been current then as it is in the Epic. 

Under the head of stylistic peculiarities should be ranged the 
introduction into Vedic poetry of vigvd^candra, as embodying 
more emphatic laudation than the purupcandrd of the old family 
books. This weightier vipvdpcandra occurs only in i. 105. 8; viii. 
70. 9; ix. 93. 5; x. 134. 3; and also in the late hymn (Lanman, 
loc. cit ., p. 457), iii. 81. 16. 

Under the same category belongs the pronounced preference in 
viii. and the General Books for superlatives and comparatives, 
a preference which doubtless is to be explained by the later taste. 
Thus: dddpustara, abhibhiitara, apvaddtara, uruvydeastama, 
ojodatama, ytiluv',llama, eddistha, jdstatara, makshtama, madhu- 
patama, varivovUtara , vedistha, tnlcivralatama, sacdnaslamd 
(PW.), sdnistha, sukfUara, supsdrastama. Not one of these 
occurs in the group ii.-vii.; but every one of them is found in 
viii. alone or in viii. and the group i., ix., x. I may add from 
the Vftlakhilya, purb/utlama, 5. 1, and maghavattama, voc., 

* Compare “inclination," in the sense ‘affection, love’ (Beattie). 
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6.5; while a Kunva effusion in i. 42. 6 furnishes the mushy 
superlative hiranyavdfimultamu, fitly invented for PQaan. A 
good example of' what, a tasteless late poet will do in the way of 
heaping up laudation is given l*y viii. 81, where adnisfJm , (bjumni- 
tamn , citrupravastawii, vrlruhunUima, and ojodaUnna occur in 
the space of three verses (15-17).* , 

The word hiranydt/a is found about sixty times m all. Quito 
a third of the occurrences are in tho General Boohs, i., ix., x.; 
another third is distributed over all the other family books; 
while viii. alone has another third. This constant repetition of 
‘golden* is on a par with the superlative use of superlatives, and 
betrays a late taste pleased with too much gilding. 

A stylistic peculiarity, again, is the affectation of such allitera¬ 
tion as' oticft) fiaclnah ptMi/t, found only in viii., i., x.; while 
perhaps in the alteration of nuihdn mahVthir tittbhih. of the other 
family books, to tho twice repeated malt an mahlbhih pdcibhip of 
viii. there lies nothing but a wish to strengthen the expression. 

It may indeed well happen that a genuinely old word should 
ocour only in viii. and tho General Books. But compared with 
the lists of words common at once to this group and the follow¬ 
ing literature, such words are few. Perhaps aydayu is 
(Listvi.); ana art - in aritfutd, etc., may be the Apt- or ip t-of 
Ap!(ij\o^, ipt*\vTos. But, again, this may not bo the case. Nor 
arc utltira and uleru* (IF. ii. 15) to be equated with certainty. 
And ksuru. though phonetically equivalent to £v/xfv, is not the 
same tiling, but rather a developed ‘ blade,’ for chariots, etc.f 
With xapaSpdi has been equated lulridraod (viii. 30. 7 ; i. 50. 12), 
but tho oase does not soem to he important. So himu chances ^ 
to ocour only viii. 32. 20; 02. 3: i. 110. 0; 119. 0 (*. 3 7. 10; 08. 
10); himdmnt, x. 121. 4. But htmd is found in the family books, 
so that this too is unimportant. As for kyat, which occurs only 
in viii. 55. 7 ; 88. 1 ; x. 55. 5, it is vOts, but as the latter does not 
occur till after Homer, so tho word is not needed by tho Vedic 
poets, and its absence in li.-vii. has no espeoial weight. I have 
noticed no othor examples like those. 

Words with Avestan cognates.—In regard to such words in 
the above lists a» show Avestan relationship, there is more to be 
said and considered. If Grassmann’s assumption that dtha is a 
late form of dd/ia wore correct, then the facts about these words, 


"Some of those are noteworthy as illustrating the style and age of 
viii. Thus vrtra/idntama occurs onco in vi. (at 18. 48); once in ru. (at 
94. 11): twice in v. (at 40. 1 ; and 85. 0=viU. «. 87); but twelve times in 
viii. So dyumnUn)tama and its positive occur eighteen tunes, but only 
in i., viii., ix., and x., barring a single instance at vs. 8 ol ill. Uf, a 
hvmn with divers marks of lateness. 

'+ In viii. 4. 16, bhur(jor iva (as in AV. xx. 127. 4), not the sharpness 
but the speed is the thought So sdrlifita is -active, 

21 . tvfflmantaxh sdiheitam m& kpiotu; and ‘activity is the general 
notion conveyed by bhurij, as in ix. 28. 4 (dhuan). Here as saul above, 
p. 61 . it is not a pair of scissors, but an axle-blade rapidly moving, that 
gives the comparison. 
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so far as they go, would make against the view that viii. is not 
early ; for in viii. there are 27 occurrences of ddha to about half 
as many of dthu. But both forms are used in x.; and both atha 
and ad/ia are Avestan. Probably one is as old as the other.* 
But in running over the foregoing lists, the reader will doubtless 
have noticed quite a number of other words of Avestan belong¬ 
ings : such are uddra, astro, eout/ui, gdthajdmdtar, Utkvd, tuna- 
kft, mesa, vara/id, and one or two more. In the RV., all of 
these are confined to viii. alone, or else to the group, viii., i., 
ix.,x. 

Now if these words were found in the Avesta and viii. alone 
with some of the hymns of the General Books, the solution of 
the puzzle here presented would be easy. To disregard the affin¬ 
ities of viii. with the later literature ; to say that these words, 
which are so uniquely preserved in viii. and appear again later 
on, are mere play of chance ; to point to the list of words com¬ 
mon to the Avesta and viii. with its group, and say that here is 
proof positive that there is closer relationship with the Avesta, 
and that, therefore, viii. after all is older than the hooks which 
have not preserved these words, some of which are of great sig¬ 
nificance. would be a first thought. But this explanation is barred 
out by the fact that most of these Avestan words preserved in 
viii., withal those of the most importance, are common words in 
the literature posterior to the Rik. Hence to make the aforesaid 
claim would be tantamount to saying that these words have held 
their own through the period to which viii. (assuming it to be 
older than ii.-vii.) is assigned, have thereupon disappeared, and 
then come into vogue again after the interval to which the maker 
of this assumption would assign ii.-vii. This, despite all depreca¬ 
tion of negative evidence, is not credible. 

Take, for instance, uddra or ustra or mesd: the first is found 
only in viii., i., x.; the second in vYii., i.; the last, in viii., i., ix., x. 
Is it probable that words so common both early and late should 
have passed through an assumedly intermediate period (of ii.-vii.) 
without leaving a trace ? Or, again : is a like assumption credi¬ 
ble in the case of ksird, which appears in the Iranian khs/ura ; in 
RV. viii., i., ix., x.; disappears in the assumedly later group ii.- 
vii.; and reappears in the AV. and later literature as a common 
word ? Evidently, the facts are not explained on the hypothesis 
that the Avesta and RV. viii. are older than RV. ii.-vii. 

We must, I think, suppose either that the Avesta and RV. viii. 
are younger than RV. ii.-vii.; or else that the poets of viii. were 
geographically nearer to the Avestan poeplc, and so took from 
them certain words, which may or may not have been old with 
their Iranian users, but were not received into the body of Vedic 


* Somewhat similar is the case of bat/d (viii. 69. 1) as against bdd of 
. Avestan and badha show the variableness of the expletive. 
The Epic has biU/ha. Compare also RV. x. 86. 23; AV. vii. 56. 7, bhala 
(with bliadra, as if cognate); and Alkman, 8(12): 06Xe 6i) 0<SAf Kr/ptfu* riijv. 
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literature until a time posterior to the composition of ii.-vii. 
Milk, cattle, and the like lay very near to the hearts of the Vedic 
poets. Had such words as Ic.fird or meed or Astra been current in 
the time or place of the poets of ii.-vii., they would surely be 
found in those books occasionally, in placo of a j)dycts or an doi 
or a mahisd. 

In the case of Iranian khshlra, Vedio lesirti, there is found a 
word common in AV. and later literature, synonyms of which 
word are used in RV. in ii.-vii., while it is itself not found at all 
in ii.-vii.; hut it is found in a late hymn of x.; in a late verse of 
ix.; in one apparently added verse of viii.; in another of viii.; 
and in the Avesta. Shall we represent the chronological advance 
thus : Avesta,known ; RV. viii., known ; RV. ii.-vii., unknown;* 
AV., etc., known and current? Extraordinary, to say the least. 
But reasonable would he the order : ItV. ii.-vii., unknown ; 
Avesta, end of RV. ix., RV. viii., known ; AV., cto., current. 


The following List contains : 

Words common to tho Avcstn and tho RV., but rontricted in tho RV. 
to viii. and tho group i., ix., x. 


6» at ha, viii. 24. 15 ; Avostan, aQoatha. The hymn is not marked 
by uniquo late words; but tho correspondences with i. and x. 
(boo Lists iii. and iv., above) include n'irrti (as pi.), puripdd 
and dMiiifha, all lacking in ii.-vii. 
t ultra, Avestan, ttdara, Tho Vedic word is found at viii. 1. 23; 
2. 1 ; 17. 8; 07. 7; 80. 5; i. 2fl. 16; 30. 3j 42. 0; 102. 10; 
x. 80. 23. Of tho hymns in viii., each ono is marked by late 
word8 of List i., above, f 

A^tra, Avostan t ishtra, viii. 6. 37; 0. 48; 40. 22, 31 (all these are 
ddnaatutis) ; i. 138. 2. See undor me fd, below. 
kslrd, Iranian khshlra. Discussed above, pp. 04, 75. Like 
uddra, kjlrd is found in viii. 2 ; also in 06 . 10 , which seems 
to bo an added verso. Tho Iranian word is also lafe. 
ffdldd, viii. 1. 20, may bo connected with Avostan (fared. 

(/dtha, (jdthd , Avostan f/(Hh<l, found in books ii.-vii. but onco (in 
a late hymn); elsewhoro in i., ix., x., and in viii. 2. 38 ; 32. 
1 ; 60. 14; 87. 0. Hymns 60 and 87 arc not marked by late 
words of List i.; nor docs 32 (a Kfinva hymn) contain an 
important example. Sec above, p. 65. 


* Or unused. But its synonyms are used so often in ii.-vii. as to 
make it unlikely that it would have boon unused if known. 

+ See above, p. 01. There may be a choice here (jufluira occurring 
only once in viii.. and uddra never in ii.-vii.), rather than a lack. It is 
interesting to notice that tho Praskupva of ix. 93 not only uses the 
word regularly employed in ii.-vii., hut also uses wjrima in its original 
sense of water ("Trito holds tho water in the sea,” lb. 4; cf. 94. 3, for 
tho idea). In general the Kityvas of ix. make a more venerable impres¬ 
sion than do those of viii. or i. 
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jcimatar, viii. 2. 20; 26. 21-22 ; vi-, i. 109. 2 (p. 57); Avcstan 
zdmutar. From the meaning of this word it might pass 
without literary employment for a long while, and the ex¬ 
ample, therefore, does not seem important. Yet it is to be 
noticed that it also occurs in 2 , which lias uddra, ksird, and 
gdthdi. Hymn 20 is not marked by words unique in viii. 
(List i.), nor has it important correspondence with x. and i. 
takva (taku, etc.), viii. 58. 18. Compare Avcstan takhma, 
taka. This hymn contains odand, not apparently in an added 
verse (14), and has correspondence with x. and i. 
tunukrt, viii. 08. 3; i. 31. 0 {tanukrthd, viii. 75. 1); Avcstan, 
tanukcrcta. The ICfinva Soma hymn OR is without very late 
words, and remarkably free from correspondence with i. and 
x. The meaning of the Vedic word is one with that of the 
Avcstan, though it is applied in RV. to self-made sin or 
hurt; in the Avcsta, to sons. Compare pulrakrlhd in v. 01. 
3 (late hymn), and x. 03. 15. Above, p. 58. 

[ddtra, viii. 07. 30 (Kfinva hymn), Persian das; and mala, viii. 

1 . 33, ddnastxiU , Persian narda (?).] 
j/rdb/iartar, viii. 2. 35 ; i. 178. 3. Though this is also in hymn 2, 
I regard it as purely fortuitous that prdb/iartur corresponds 
to frabaretar, for the latter is a priest; and the compound verb 
may easily have been developed independently, as in Greek 
and Latin, whence an independently made nomen agoutis. 
mesa, Avcstan maSsha. This word occurs only in viii., i., ix., x. 
In viii., in the same second Ivfinva hymn (2. 40), and in 80. 
12 (ascribed to Rebha Kucyapa)’. Hymn 80 has scarcely any 
correspondence with i. and x., and contains very few unique 
words (of List i.). In 2, the word occurs in a verse intro¬ 
ducing a ddnastuli, but in the interesting form mes6 bhvtb 
’blu xjdnn ayah ; for here is close touch with the Avestan 
“ incorporate ram ” god {ma&hahe kc/irpa), and ItV. i. 51. 1 
(compared by Justi). This seems to be the case also with 
80. 12, which is addressed to “the ram.” But, as will be 
seen by the analysis above on p. 66, meqd, mcst is also the 
sheep as provider of the wool-sieve, and as a sacrificial beast. 
In iv. 2. 5 occurs the only early reference to the sacrifice of 
sheep* (dvi); and it is only in viii. 86. 2 that the forray gives 
sheep (dvyayam b/uigam). In the ddnastulis there is but a 
single instance where sheep are given, and that is in Val. 8.3, 
tirndvatindm, one hundred (along with one hundred asses 
and slaves). This can scarcely be because the gift of sheep 
was forbidden at this time, for in that case they would not 
have been given and publicly receipted for.f 'There seems } 

* Perhaps "the sacrifice which lias sheep" means rather " wins sheep.' 

+ Compare also urfnf, ‘ram,’only in i. 10; uni, only in viii. and x. 
Cases of mesd other than in divine work are i. 43. 6 (Kiinva hymn), 
where there is a rare blessing on sheep and horses. Doubtful allegorv 
rules in x. 27. 17. In x. 91. 14 there occurs one of the four instances of 
sacrificial rams (also i. 116 and 117 and iv. 2. 5, the last questionable, as 
above). I forget who has suggested that sheep were forbidden. 
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indeed, to be a striking coincidence here between the occur¬ 
rences of 'Astra and of mesa, which cannot be accounted for 
on any accepted historical ground. It is assumed by most 
scholars that vstra generally means a camel in the Brfihmanas, 
a bull in the Hig-veda, and a catnel again in the Avesta. 
But camels as wagon-haulers cannot have been unknown, 
since even in Mann the ‘ camel-wagon ’ is spoken of (usfiru- 
gOnii), and in the ICpic people journey on rat/uiir nstraynlnih , 
Mhhfu xvi. 7. 33, so that the passage which speaks of ‘ four- 
yoked 1 Sistr'f* may be taken to mean camels (not ‘with four 
yokes 1 but. four harnessed together), since it was no uncom¬ 
mon thing to have four horses or even eight to a team, and 
if camels were used for draught at all it was easy enough to 
harness four together. The only weighty passage that has 
been thought to indicate cattle instead of camels is i. 138. 2. 
Here the sole reason given is that to compare Pflsan in Ins Jun¬ 
to a bull is more reasonable than to compare him to a camel. 
But a male camel is a most vicious and dangerous beast when 
he gets angry, and the objection 1 ms no more force than the 
still weaker one that in viii. 40. 31 krad is used to describe 
the noise of this nxtra, a verb that is applied to horses as 
well as to hulls, and in fact to a variety of noisy things. 
Against these weak reasons I would set the historical improb¬ 
ability of us/ra being used either indifferently for camel or 
for bull, or for camel first, then for hull, and then again for 
camel. The humped steer is known as such, kakiubmm 
vfqabJuih (in x.); kakabhah (guvdm), viii. 20 . 21; kakuM 
mrgdh, v. 75. 4, etc. Buffaloes, and wild kine, under the 
name of muhis/i, gavayu , guurd, are also known to the family 
books. They serve as beef and give milk. But not a word 
of -Astra till i. and viii.f 

yah ft, Avestan yaza. This word occurs in vii. 15. 11; but this 
is a late hymn, and it is the only passage in ii.-vii. where the 
word occurs. Elsewhere it is found in viii. 4. 5; 19. 12; 
49.13; 73.5; i. 20. 10; 74.5; 79.4. Excepting 73, all 


* h?{rdfl caturgfijo dddat, viii. 0. 48. In Ait. Br. ii. 8, where PW. 
thinks a bull is meant, the animal is distinguished from gavayd and 
qduramrgd , but that is no conclusive reason for taking it to be a bull. 

f Apropos of mefd, it may be noticed how very rare is in any case the 
mention of sheep in the family books. The animal was known of 
course, but evidently not much attention was paid to it. The words 
for wool and weave do not necessarily imply sheep, as goats’ hair was 
woven, and fb-nu, wool, means only covering. The dvi (ovis, hie) is men¬ 
tioned but twice in the family books, ii. 36. 1 (soma passes through 
‘ sheep’ and several stones), and iv. 2. 5: gdtndfl agnd ’i rimdila?vt yajftdh. 
In the eighth book alone sheep, as dvi and me?d (the latter not in family 
books), are mentioned four times (see above). On the weaving of goats’ 
hair see Geiger, Ostiran. Kvltur, p. 224, note. It would seem, from i. 
126. 7, that sheep-raising was especially successful to the west of the 
Indus (in Kandahar), which (see below) may account for the greater 
familiarity of the Kiu.ivas with this branch of farming. 
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these hymns of viii. contain late words, and correspondences 
with i., x. But after all, the equating of yazu with j/a/iu is 
not phonetically certain. 

rajat't, Aveatan crezetu (?), viii. 25. 22 (ascribed to a V:liya 9 va). 
The hymn is very free of late words and correspondence 
with i., x. The word occurs in a <Idnustuti. 
vard/ur, Aveatan, vnrCtza, viii. CO. 10 (ICfinva hymn), and i., i.w, x. 

The verse is late. See above, under mesa, p. 00 . 
vCika in <ulhiiuVcd , etc., List i., above. The Avestan correspond¬ 
ence, fra a aka, is only with the Bralnnanic praodka prob¬ 
ably specially developed, as in the case of fnlbaretar , above. 
vrsni, Avestan, varshni , ‘rani,’ is mentioned only in i. 10. 2. In 
viii. 6. 6, the word is an adjective with the same meaning as 
vrsni. i. 10 is probably a ICfinva hymn. 
pvittru, identified with qdstru by PW., occurs viii. 4. 9; 52. 5; 
i. 31. 4; x. 88. 4. 

stu in prd stu and prdti stu, Avestan fra stu and paitistavas. 
These, too, may have developed independently. But, on the 
other hand, there may be as close a relation between the 
Avestan and the Vedic words as there is in the case of Trita 
Aptya, who, as such, appears in RV. only in viii. 12. 1C; 47. 
13 ff.; i. 105. 9; x. 8. 8; but never in ii.-vii.* 
hiraiiyapepts, viii. 8. 2; 31. 8; Avestan zarunyopa&sa. 

To a certain extent the contradiction between the result 
tentatively arrived at in the body of this article and that 
which naturally appears necessary in view of this Avestan 
agreement, may be obviated by the assumption that the 
hymns marked by the latter constitute the older part of the 
ICfinva collection. But this answers for only a portion of the 
cases, notably not for ddnastutis ; and does not seem to be a 
very satisfactory solution, since their character and their 
place in the collection mark many of these hymns as later 
than others of the same book. This topic can be better and 
more fully treated after a still closer study of the relations 
of the other books to the eighth. 


Indications of a difference between RV. viii. and RV. ii.-vii., in respect 
of time or habitat. 

I have spoken above of the rarity of sheep in ii.-vii., and the 
comparatively frequent allusions in viii. The similes bear out the 
difference. The ‘ lamb-shaker,’ as a descriptive name of the wolf 
(55. 8), is paralleled by the passage in 34.3, arum nd dhunute 
vfkah. It is significant that these two passages occur in fiii., and 
that there is nothing like them in ii.-vii. 

Moreover, there is not a single reference in ii.-vii., apart from 


* The nearest approach is, as often, in v. (41. 9), where Aptya appears 
(without Trita). For stu in compounds see List i. and this Note, ad init. 
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one clearly late hymn,* to ploughing, or to any of the parapher¬ 
nalia of agriculture. On the other hand, there are ten such refer¬ 
ences in the other books, and pf these viii. has its share, two 
passages alluding to ploughing.! In one of these, j/avam yfkeim 
harsathah, viii. 22. G, the RV.-stands verbally in touch with the 
Avesta, withal in the only formula of agriculture that is common 
to the two ; for in other particulars than yao haresh the agricul¬ 
tural words of the Avesta are not paralleled in l\V.t Conversely, 
this ytirath hays occurs in UV. only in i. 23. 15 (Kfmvn hymn); 
170. 2 (repeated phrase); viii. 22. G. The Atharvan has at least 
two valuable passages on agriculture. In one of these it states 
that agriculture is entrusted to the A<;vins (x. 0. 12), possibly with 
the notion that so new gods properly guarded an art so new 
(for the Ayvins are perpetually reminded that they are not equal 
in divine dignity to the other gods); and in the other it mentions 
that agriculture was invented by Prlln Vainya. The interesting 
fact here is that this PythX Vainya is mentioned in RV. only in 
the eighth book.g 

But I do not intend to go so far afield as to argue that plough¬ 
ing was unknown to the early Vedic people. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to have shown that all allusions to it arc lacking till 
a late hymn in other family books ; and that, on the other hand, 
just as in UV. the eighth hook alone has the Avcstan word for 
sheep and speaks of sheep more familiarly than do the other 
family books ; just as it alone of the family books (apart from 
the late hymn v. 44) has the Avestan word yut/ia; so it differs 
from the other family books and agrees with the General Books in 
its allusions to agricultural life.|| It is interesting to note that 


* This late hymn, iv. 57, is specially marked as such by its use of 
sdmA for year, elsewhere found only in x. 

t i. 28. 15; 117. 7, 21; 140. 4; 170. 2 : viii. 20. 19; 22. 6; x. 84. 13; 101. 
3-4; 117.7; 14(3. 0. . . , , , 

{In the Avesta, aiici-varez, to plough, and pu/ra. the plough, have 
no Vedic representatives; and yao karesh, as stated abovo. is paralleled 
in RV. only in i., viii., x. That kArsman means furrow (in RV. i. and 
ix.) is far from certain. It is merely the line drawn. This sense of 
tears is certainly the more primitive, and it is shown in the Avestan 
ddnCkarsha, not •corn-ploughing' but 4 dragging corn;’ as well as in 
karsMrfiza, ‘making a collection’ (draught) of people. It is, there¬ 
fore, by no means certain that krs(i means a ploughing people. Like 
incola, it may revert to movement simply. In RV.. kars is used or a 
water-bag ( drtitli su kar { ;a. v. 83. 7), of a foot, and of Indra’s body (x. 28. 
10 -11; 119. 11); in all of which cases * drag’ is the meaning. That rais¬ 
ing ydva does not imply ploughing has long been recognized (Helm; 
and Schrader, p. 412). In RV. the only grain mentioned is yuva. Not 
till AV. are beans and rice alluded to. The Vedic people lived on pump¬ 
kins (urv&rukd), wild fruit, ydva, meat, game, and intoxicating liquors 
6 Compare RV. viii. 9. 10 ; AV. viii. 10. 24: tAih prthi vdmyd ‘dJiok 
mi kfsah ca sasydih cd 'dhok. The passage of AV. is referred to by 
Zimmer, AIL., p. 235. .... 

1 Not unimportant is the little circumstance that the only passages m 
RV. where the poets beg for {dgvAvad gotnad) ydvamat are vm. 82. 8 ; 
ix. 69. 8; x. 42. 7; 181. 2; while yavayu occurs only m vm. 67. 9. 
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the same difference, in degree at least, obtains between the Iran¬ 
ian Gfitbas and the Vendidad, the agricultural life barely repre¬ 
sented in the former being conspicuous in the latter.* 

Some special contact with Iran may be inferred from these 
facts ; and perhaps in this lies the explanation of the further fact 
that ‘Seven Rivers,’ the Iranian name for India, is mentioned 
only in the eighth book ; that in two of the three passages where 
the ‘ Five Peoples’ are mentioned in viii. the poet speaks as if 
they were at a distance; that the geography of viii. takes us 
plainly across the Indus to the West more often than to the Pufi- 


# Compare Geiger, Ostiran. Knltur, p. 4031 ff. It is pcrhapR proper to 
' specify in what particulars the agricultural words arc found iu the lat¬ 
ter part of RV. and not in the earlier part.- The late hymn, iv. .37, men¬ 
tioned above, contains the words for plough, ploughman, and furrow. 
Elsewhere: the threshing floor, klidtla, is mentioned only in x. 48. 7: 
vfka, plough, only in i. 117. 21. viii. 22. 6; I6i\gala, plough, in iv. 57. 4 : 
sint, plough, only in the same late hymn and x. 101. 3-4: puvlrarant, 
of the plough, only in post-Rik literature : phtlla, ploughshare, only in 
iv. 57. 8: x. 117. 7; ixifid, the beast that drags the plough, only in* iv. 
57. 4, 8; kpsi, agriculture, only in x. 34. 13; 346. 0 (dkpstmla)-. kluAf/i, 
ploughman, only in iv. 57. 8 ; slid, furrow, only in iv. 57. 6-7; i. 140. 4. 
It is generally assumed that ploughing was an Indo-European accom¬ 
plishment ; but the facts are that Aparpov and or five have only Keltic. 
Slavic, Teutonic representatives; and other farm-words, Ruch as har¬ 
row and sickle, show no Indo-Iranisui kinship. The old connection of 
nrvdrd and upovpa is now discarded, and the equation hinw, tears is ad¬ 
mitted to be a guess (Schrader, pp. 410,411, 424). In truth, the assump¬ 
tion, as a historical fact, rests only on the equations ri/.aw, karst), ktlrs- 
man; ebhina, vfka : and ?.aiov , lari, lavaka. lavduaka. In the last group, 
/alov means first grain cut. then the cutter; so, not to speak of the fact 
that all the Sanskrit words are preposterously late, it is evidently the 
root only and not the developed words which may be compared, and 
this robs the words of all value. The negative arpkd shows in RV. so 
plainly that vfka is still a mere adjective noun, that it is quite uncer¬ 
tain whether the ‘ piercer ’ is not an independently developed noun in 
vfka and tiiMxa; just ns in Avestan, cufra comes from f if, ‘piercer.’ 
Finally t(?jtov is like k&rvman (see above) in this, that it is the line 
drawn, and by no means the furrow of the ploughed land, but the 
limit, the fine beyond the furrows (implied in ipovpa). It is noteworthy 
also that in RV. the word for sickle. sr/?i, occurs only in i. and x., 
except for iv. 20. 5, and in this last passage it is quite in»|>ossible to ren¬ 
der it ‘ sickle,’ but it must be the conqueror’s hook (i. 58. 4; x. 101. 3: 
106. 6 ; in iv. 20. 5, sfn>/o ndjetd may be, as P\V. suggests, a late adap¬ 
tation of i. 66. 3; but the words can mean only ‘victor with hook,’ as 
in ailkin and dlrghds te astu aukufdh, viii. 17.10; dirghdih lit/ aitkufdih 
yattid, etc., x. 134. 6). If it is the gambler’s hook, to rake iu winnings 
(ii. 12. 4. 5; viii. 45. 38; AV. iv. 16. 5), the word jetar is used in a very 
late sense. On the other hand, the word for sickle which is in touch with 
post-Rik literature (for spni is not long preserved in that meaning) is 
dAtra (Persian dels), and this is found only in viii. 67. It), till SQtra and 
Epic (compare x. 181. 2). The modem wild tribes of India as well as 
the Indian tribes in U. S. show that mere scratching is for ages the only 
ploughing, and is all that really is necessary till the land is worked over 
too often (by a settled people). It is further to be remarked that the 
-sad, is mentioned only in viii. 61. 4, and in the late pns- 


mill-stone, 

S vii. 104. 22. The only passage that mentions upald is ix. 112. 8 
late); the nether mill-stone, upara, is mentioned at i. 79. 3; x. 94. 
5; 175. 3. Ere mill-stones pressed, loose ‘ stones’ pounded soma. 
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jab (whereas in ii.-vii. the converse is the case, viz., the geograph¬ 
ical data refer little to the West but often to the Punjab); and 
that in viii. especially many proper names seem to find their 
explanation in the West. These points I will now discuss briefly 
in their order. . 

It has strangely been assumed by Ludwig (Rif/ Veda, vol. in., 
p. 200) that the title Seven Rivers, which is the Iranian name for 
India, occurring in RV. only in viii. 24. 27, is evidence of the 
antiquity of the eighth book. This can hardly be the case. The 
seven rivers are well known to the early poets. Had this been the 
name of their country given to it by themselves, it is incredible 
that they should have consistently used ‘seven rivers’ to mean 
seven streams and never once to mean the name of the country. 
Nor is it probable that having been the name of the country it 
should pass into such oblivion as never to be used as such (on the 
supposition that viii. is older than ii.-vii.). On the other hand, 
as the name given, not by the Vedic Aryans, but by their Iranian 
neighbors, it is quite conceivable that Seven Rivers should on 
occasion appear as a name among those who lived nearest to the 
Iranians, and perhaps occupied the same territory with the latter. 

In regard to the Five Peoples, I have before this expressed 
doubt whether they are identical with those Vedic peoples who 
are supposed to be the Five, and as I hold still to this opinion, I 
do not refer the Five Peoples necessarily to the Punjab or to 
Turvaca, Yadu, etc., wherever they may have been located. But in 
regard to the relation between the poets of viii. and the rive 
Peoples, it is clear that while the poet of viii. 52. 7 speaks as if he 
belonged to the Five Peoples, those of viii. 32. 21-22 (Medbfitithi 
Kanva) and viii. 9. 2 (Qa$akarna Kfinva) speak as if the 1’ivc 
Peoples were remote. In the passage of viii. 32, the poet begs 
India to pass over the Five Peoples and come to him: atini 
manyusuoinam . . . upirane . . . ilu ptiilca jantin ati. dust 
as the poet says “pass over'the sinful presser,” so lie adds.“and 
over the Five Peoples.”* In the passage, vul 9. 2, again, the 
Five Peoples are correlated with two other words expressing 
remoteness: « whatever is in mid-air, in the sky, or among the 
Five Peoples just as in 10. 1 it is said “if ye are on the tar 
stretch of earth, or yonder in the gleam of the sky, or on the sea. 

In the geographical allusions of viii., as compared with those ot 
the other family books, the following points are especially impor¬ 
tant. In the other books the 0utudrl, the VipSj, and the Parusnl, 
all in the Punjab, are the best known rivers, apart from the Indus. 
The Ganges, the Drsadvatl, and the Jumna( Yamuna) are mentioned 
only in these famiiy books.f In respect of the Sarayu, which is 
probably a western stream, not an eastern river, a poet in iv. 30 
alludes to it as if it were the boundary of his knowledge, and says 


* Compare the use of dti in dli kyatmn. viii. 62. 15, and in 54. 9, with 
the idea of 64. 15. Similar is the use of tints, in 83. 14 ; oo. 12. . 

f The Ganges is mentioned in x. 75. 5; vi. 45. 31; the Df$advatl, in 
iii. 23. 4 : the Jumna, in v. 52. 17 and vii. 18. 19. 
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that Indra slew “beyond the Sarayu.” Tliere is also a vague 
allusion to ‘Dibhika,’ so vague as to show that the Derbiker peo¬ 
ple were already a myth, ii. 14. 3.* * * § In viii., one poet alludes to 
the Asiknl and the Indus ; and another apostrophizes the Parusnl, 
but the latter hymn is not by a Ktlnva, but by a member of tlu« 
Atri family ; while the former hymn alludes not only to plough¬ 
ing but at the same time to the Pafiofdas (ICrivis); so that it 
seems to be later than most of the hymns in the eighth book. 
The Sarasvati is mentioned in one hymn of the Vfdakliilya and in 
a dtiiutsUtii; but otherwise only in an Atri hymn.f 
In conformity with the intermediate character of v., between 
viii. and the other family books, stands the geographical agree¬ 
ment ; for it is only in the Atri collection, v. 53. 9, that the 
Kabul and Kurum are mentioned (along with the mythical Rasa, 
the unknown Anitablnl, the Sarayu, and the Indus). On the other 
hand it is a Kanva poet who gives us the only reference in RV. 
to the Swat river, northwest of the Punjab; and Vijvanmnaa 
Vaiyapva, who apparently belongs to the Kanva family, gives us 
what js the only allusion, apart from the General Rooks, to the 
Gomatl, on the west of the Indus (viii. 19. 37 ; 24. 30). It is, 
further, worth mentioning that what may perhaps be the connect¬ 
ing links, geographically speaking, between the Kabul and the 
Punjab, viz., the (^aryanavatl and the ArjTkas, appear nowhere in 
other family books, but several times in the eighth.J 
The proper names in viii. afford a good parallel to the common 
vocabulary. The correspondence is such as to show a marked 
rapport between viii. and v., the General Books, and late litera¬ 
ture. With the names of the other family books there is little 
contact save in the case of two or three seers and the peoples’ 
names Turvaya, Yadu, Ann (Anava), Druhyu and perhaps Puru 
(53. 10).£ Jamadagni is cited once, and Divodftsa appears, but 
only as ddioodCisa (agm). Of poet’s names, Kakslvant'j is about 
the only one that connects viii. with other family books than v. 
(Au$ija, Pajriva ; in viii alone Yaro-Pajra Suman ; Susaman in 
viii. and Epic).J Thus Apnaviina is early ; but in viii. only bis 
method, as that of one of old, is known (ap/iavitnavdl). 


* Not only is the interpretation of the name Prthupar^u, in vii. 83, 
doubtful, but tho date is impaired by the fact that the hymn lacks the 
Vasigtha stamp. 

f Indus and Asiknf, viii. 20. 25; Parusnl, 68. 15; Sarasvati, 21. 17, 18: 
38. 10; Vul. 6. 4. That the first passage is late is indicated further by 
its vocabulary (dtrtpd). The only certain allusion to the Pufijab among 
the Kaijvas is in this late hymn ! 

* Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., pp. 137-143. It is of course still doubtful 
whether the locality is N. W. of the Pufijftb. 

§ Ayu, Manu. the Bhrgus and Uyanas K&vya are early as well as in 
viii. But the Yatis appear only in viii., x. Kutsa Arjuneya appears 
(with Bliygu) both early and late. 

I Compare £ruta-kak§a, only in viii. Kakglvant, iv. 26.1; viii. 9. 10. 

t Ekadyfl (once in viii.), said to be son of Nodbas, is perhaps con¬ 
nected, as the latter is called Kaksivata as well as Gilutama in later 
literature. Tho proteges of the Alvins, Babhru and Paktha, also occur 
in viii. and early books. For the others, and the demons, see below. 
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A good test is afforded by the patronymics. In one case only, 
and that is in v., does viii. have the original name and the earlier 
hook have the patronymic; viz., Rtioama in viii. (Pavlru in Vfil.), 
Rusamfis in v. But observe, the difference. While Atithigya 
occurs in other family books, Atithigvaoccurs only in viii.; while 
Afvamedha occurs in v., A^vamedha occurs only in viii.; while 
Tugra, and Bhujyu, his son, are early, the forms Tugrya and 
Tfmgrva are found only in viii.;* while Trasadasyu occurs early, 
Trfisadaxyava occurs only in x. and viii.f 

But it is from the names that occur both in viii. and in subse¬ 
quent literature that one sees how large a proportion of all the 
names in this book is late. Some of these are of Epic fame. 
Thus the saint Agastya, so well known in the Epic, is mentioned 
in RV. only in viii., i., x., and the late liymnt vii. 33. PrthI 
Vainya is known only to viii. and x., but is well known to Ay. 
With him stands Dlrghatamas, known as such only in viii., i., 
and the Brfihmanas (Ancathya in i.; Ucathya, perhaps as adj., in 
viii. 40. 28; Mfimateya in iv.; perhaps Mamata in vi.); and, again, 
Vyafva, Vfiiyacva, viii., i. (ix. and viii., vt/a$vav>/t), and Vi$ya- 
manas (adj. and name), x., viii. Other examples are Sobhari, viii. 
and AV. (Suubhara in Brah. and_ Epic); perhaps Ruma, viii., with 
Rumanvaut, Epic ; ^rut-arvan Arksa., viii., x.. Epic; <?ara (called 
Arcatka in i., and also by the late name <?anradevya in viii.), 
occurring in viii., i., and Epic; Kali, in i., x., and (in pi.) viii.; 
Mandhatar in viii., Mfmdhfitar in Epic (as father of Purukutsa); 
Upastuta in viii., i., x.; Visnupfl (son of Vicvaka, viii.), in viii., i., 
x.; Nabhftka (Nabhuka), viii. and Brfih.; Qinjara, viii., x.; Ax> 9 u, 
viii. and VP.; Tr^oka, viii., i. 

Evidences of special rapport between viii. and v. are: first the 
Atreyan liymns in viii.; the Kanvaholar of v. 41. 4; the Gopa- 
vana of viiL 03. 11, to whose name the Anukramam adds the 
patronymic Atreya; and Qyiivityva, mentioned in viii., and author 
of hvm'ns in v. In an Atri hymn, Saptavadhri, known in viii., v., 
x., appears. The Atris are mentioned by the Kanvas in viii.§ 

There is little to offset the array of names common to viii. and 
the late books. As said above, Agastya is surely late; and 
Virupa is perhaps late. The other names in viii. arc chiefly either 
names of foreigners or native names of late origin. Of the lat¬ 
ter class, there is Ivrpa, Epic name found in RV. only in viii.; 
Asanga, a Brahmanic word, used as proper name only in vii.; 


* So Samvarana occurs in early books, while SUmvara^i occurs only 
in Vii. Parsadvuna in Val. lias no Pr?adyana beside it. 

f But Pfiurukutsya (Kutsi) occurs in early books, as does Furukutsa. 
Compare Paura (early), and T r k9i, in viii. and vi. 40. 

x Lanman, loc. cit., p. 578. In i. and vm. is mentioned Virupa, who 
appears also in iii. 58. 7, apparently a late verse. , . . 

The Gilutaraas (Gotamas) also are mentioned, but only in their own 
hymn (viii. 77. 4). Only i., v., x. mention the Kanvas. The Pnya- 
medhas and Medhyatithi appear only in viii., i., x. and yiii.,i., ix., 
respectively. Knnva’s father, Medhatitlii (Epic, but see RV. x. 31. 11; 
i. 117. 8, Nr$ad), appears only in viii. 
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Plfiyogi, which is used only in viii., and is either late or dialectic, 
like Taluksa for Taruksa ; vibhvula, as adj. in i., but as name in viii. 
and in Brfih. (Vibliinduka); durguha , adj. and common nonn in early 
books, but a name in viii. 54. 12 (where arc mentioned the napfilo 
durydhasya), and recurring in the patronymic form ddurgrthd, in 
the notoriously late addition to iv. 42, and in the Brail.; svarnnrn 
and pavis/Jifi, as adjectives in early books, and then in viii. as 
names; and the late name Krsna, a poet. Tirana, another poet, 
has a name of late look; it occurs only in viii. and Brfdi. The 
value of Niihnsa and Vfivntar is doubtful. Another of these 
words which appear early as adjectives and later as names is 
tulhrif/u (as name, in viii. and i.); so probably jmipnthw, an adj. 
in vi., a name in viii. 

Other late names are Aurva, in iiuroavut , in viii., Brali., and 
Epic; ^arablia, viii. and Epic; and Ivunda-pfiyya, descendant of 
Priiga-vrs. Compare the Epic <Prfigin, name of a seer, and the 
Epic Ivuru names Ivundaka, Kundadhfira, Kundfiyin, etc. 

The Kurus, Krivis, and Cedis, all of Epic fame, appear in viii., 
but not in ii.-vii. The Cedi king, KA 911 , is praised in viii. as a 
giver of -iistra, etc. The Kuru-name appears in Pakosthuman 
Kfinrayana and Knrnfiga.* 

The opua-names, Vaja Ajvya (viii., i.), Vya 9 va (p. 04), Nindi- 
tf> 9 va, Atreya ^Jyavf^va (compare Qyiiva and Qyiivaka in viii.), 
might suggest that Iranian ws/w-names are here reproduced ; and 
such may be the case. But it is worthy of note that the best dis¬ 
trict in India for horses is the Punjab. The Saindhavan breed is 
famous through Sanskrit and Puli literature. The prince who 
“gives more horses than any other mortal ” lives in the Punjab 
on the Parusni (viii. 03. 15).f But Qyiiva lives on the. Swat. 
The gifts of V.i 9 a A 9 vya como from Pytlu^ravas Kanlta, who 
has been credited with cis-Indic origin, as have been also Balbii- 
tha, Par 9 u, Tirindira, and Taruksa. All these are known only in 
(i.) viii. Paravata, once in viii., may be the name of a western 
prince. With him is mentioned Yasurocis. 

The />urw-names I have given above, p. 42. Two are solitary, 
Purumuyvaaud Puruhanman ; while Pururaldha occurs in viii., i., 
and v. YVhether their prior element is the proper name Pnru or 
the common adjective pant is uncertain. 

A few more names remain to be noted. Da 9 avraja and 
Go 9 arya, otherwise unknown, occur in viii. and Vsll.J Narya and 
Sthiirayupa occur only in viii., the latter perhaps as a reminis¬ 
cence. Praskanva (above, p. 69) is mentioned only in i., viii., and 

* Kunvilyapa. Vfil., Uk§anyayana, and Harayilna are lone 110 m. prop, 
in viii.; but probably the form is for Kuuruyana. Kuru appears in x. 
(-prararm). 

t In Am. Journ. Phil, xv., p. 156, I have shown that India was not so 
badly off for horses as Roth and Brunnhofer supposed. 

t The Vfil. aliounds in names not elsewhere known : Rjfina, Dirghan- 
itha, Dayayipra, Da^onya, Dasyave Vj-ka, Nlnfititbi, Pu§tigu, Cru§tigu, 
Pr§adhara, Qisfa, Saiiivarta. The Vfil. contains Krga (also in x.), Syxl- 
maragmi (also iu i.), and Rjigvan (also in early books). 
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Vfil. The young woman, Apalu, is mentioned in a hymn not 
very old. Of the demons, Namaci, Arbuda, Pipru, and Qusna 
(and Mrgaya?) are old names; much less old are Srbinda and 
Anar£ani (neither found till viii.—compare the an-. X<y. dnarpa- 
rdti, also in viii.), and Ahtyuva Aurnavabha, which last occurs in 
viii. and x. Both the Kfinvas and the Pfirus are occasionally 
regarded as devils in late works (so AV.; RV. x. 01 .13; RV. vii. 
8. 4 as intcr|>retcd by Brail.). 

The possibility of western relationship is strengthened not only 
by the references to probably western princes, but by two or 
three further facts. Thus, the (Iranian) custom of exposing old 
people to die is alluded to as known only in a late Ivfinva hymn.* * * § 
It is only in the eighth book that the Babylonian mand (6 7. 2) 
appears. From a religious point of view, it is, indeed, saying too 
much to ascribo to Iranian inlluencc the fact that, as has been 
pointed out by Mailer, Vedic p. 244, the eighth book alone 

gives undivided homage to the abstract Aditi (viii. 19.14). But the 
unique position of the Gandharvas, which has been recognized 
by E. II. Meyer and acknowledged by Ilillebraudt (loc. cit., p. 207) 
may perhaps be due to the proximity of the Iranians. In fact, 
tsurad gandharvdm dstrtam (viii. 1. 11) reads almost like an 
echo of the yO ajanot gundarewcm in Yt. 19. 41 (which Geiger, 
loc. cit., p. 20G, makes refer to the Hindus).! Ilillebrandt him¬ 
self has called attention (loc. cit., p. 438) to the peculiar position 
of the Kanvas in respect of their preparation of soma.% 

But that the indications of western habitat do not px*ovo that 
the hymns there composed are early is shown, apart from vocab¬ 
ulary, by the fact that the Swat is not mentioned in the body of 
the‘hymn in which it occurs but in its ddnasluti; that Tirin- 
dira also appears in a ddnasluti (15. 46); that the (western ?) Parii- 
vata princo appears also only in a ddnastuti, etc. So the late 
Cedis appear in ddnastutis.§ 

The eighth hook is not without other correspondence with the 
Avesta. °The only cases of adt for at, which in form at least is 
Avestan, are cited from viii. 5. 31; 11. 7; 48. 5; i. 30. 21; x. 22. 
6; 158. 1. The short thematic a in dnanx of the genitive plural 
is Avestan, and this too is found only in i. 44. 2= viii. 11. 2; i. 
188 . 11 ; x. 136. 6; 174. 5.|| If this were an old license, one would 
expect to see it imitated in other family books. But apparently 


* Val. 8. 2. Compare Zimmer, loc. cit., p. 328 ; Geiger, loc. cit., p. 273. 

t Compare viii. 66. 5 : ablii gandluirmm atrnat. 

} I may here refer again to the fact, brought out in my last paper, 
that the (Iranian) sacrosanct number 33 is employed in RV. almost 
exclusively in viii. among family books (i. 34.11 ;45. 2—both Kiu^va 
hymns; 189. 11; iii. 6. 9; viii. 28. 1; 30. 2; 35. 3 ; 39. 9 ; lx. 92. 4; ^Al. 
9.' 2). It is quite inconceivable that, if viii. were the oldest book, suen 
a designation of the gods should so pass the other family books to reap¬ 
pear subsequently (in AV. and all later literature) as the regular num¬ 
ber of gods. 

§ Compare viii. 20. 24 ; 22. 12; Val. 3. 8 ; viii. 5. 39. 
j Lanman, loc. cit., pp. 337,852. 
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it is introduced by tlie poets of viii. and imitated by the later 
hymnists of i. and x. All three hymns of viii. are assigned to 
Kanvas. 

The time to formulate nicely any positive results in this field, 
which still invites investigation, is not yet come; but I would 
suggest tentatively that the observations made in the course of 
this paper indicate with some verisimilitude, first, that much of 
the Kfmva collection is late (like the Avesta); and second, that 
at least a branch of the Kfinvas lived in the Northwest, near the 
Iranians, perhaps not far from where the late Alharvan was 
patched together. 

In the next paper, on the phraseology of the eighth book, I 
shall show to what extent the Kfmva collection consists of scraps 
of older hymns. The title prCujulhikani is meant to cover the 
Kfmva collection as a whole. 


Availing themselves of the space on this page, the Editors add the 
following table of contents of Professor Hopkins’s 
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English etymologists hav many imperious calls upon their 
attention. Every language within the corners of the four winds 
hoists a signal as they sail by in their hurried circumnavigation, 
and it is no wonder' if in their haste to reach home within the 
time set in their articles, they ar tempted to ignore many of these 
invitations to parley, or at most to cut the parley short, treating 
such outlying tongues merely as ports of call, to be seen and left 
within the waning of a winter’s afternoon. 

Even if time wer given, it too often happens that the means 
of finding out these remoter facts and of forming therefrom a 
judgment, ar not at hand, and can not be reaclit. 

And even if time and means ar granted, there is the difficulty 
to be overcome of learning, before the ship sails on, the details 
of many outlandish tongues, written often in outlandish charac¬ 
ters, and ill provided with the critical apparatus which is so 
abundant for the principal Aryan and Semitic tongues. 

Nevertheless, difficulties do not form a complete excuse; and 
the English etymologists who ar compeld, by their very office, to 
touch many things which they can not hope to adorn, to enter 
many fields which they can not hope to conquer, may yet go sortie 
way forward, and make some spoil for their pains. And indeed 
they do sometimes make spoil, with other pains than their own. 

Of such an excursion, made along etymological lines, in a 
remote but large and important group of languages, this paper 
presents some results. . 

It deals with the words which hav come into the English lan¬ 
guage from the East-Indian or Malayan Archipelago, the land 
of the orang-utan and the sapi-utan, of the babirusa and the 
banteng, of the bruang and the dugong, of the siamang, the 
kahau, and the wauwau, of the malco and the cassowary, and of 
that once mythic bird called the manucodiata, ‘the bird of 
heaven ’ or paradise; the home of the kris and the gong; the 
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land of the myriad isles, the sea of lucid waters and rainbows in 
the deep—a region, if we ar to believe the pnrpl tales of travelers, 
like that where' 

“—the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle. 

[Where] every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile.” 

Indeed, in one version, it is the same region ; for in Ileber’s hymn, 
in one edition (1R27), the breezes “Blow soft o’er Jam's isle” 
(Julian, Piet, of hymnoloyy , 1802, p. 399). 

More precisely, the paper deals with Malayan words in English; 
that is, with English words, or words which may be regarded 
as at least entitled to recognition in an English dictionary (if 
there is an)- longer any such thing as an English dictionary), 
that hav come, directly or indirectly, from Malayan sources. It 
is necessary to apply some tests, which will be indicated later, to 
determin what words shall be admitted under the name of English 
or of Malayan. In this paper I use “Malayan” in a general 
sense, linguistic and geographic, and confine “Malay ” to the one 
language so cald, which, however, owing to its recep*tiv character, 
includes a great number of external “ Malayan ” words. It is 
hazardous to say of any “Malayan” word that it is original 
“Malay.” b 

In the first process, that of collection, I hav been rather liberal. 
The notion of a liberal collection must always be agreeable to 
the theological mind, and I am fortunate, reading this paper at 
the scat of a famous seminary of theology, in being thus able to 
secure at the outset a pleased attention from at least a part of 
my audience. I can only hope that when I hand up the plate 
and retire to my pew, the cheerful face of expectation will not 
be clouded by more than the usual gloom. 

I hav collected all the English, or nominally English, words I 
can find, which hav, or ar said to hav, or seem to hav, their 
origin in the Malay language or the Malayan group of languages. 
These English or nominally English words hav been gatherd out 
of general Euglish literature, from books of exploration and 
travel, Hakluyt, Darapier, Hamilton, Forrest, Wallace, Bickmore, 
Forbes, Thomson, Bird, and others ; from translations of foreign 
books of travel, as Linschoten, and others included in the Hakluyt 
Society’s series; from works treating of the political and natural 
history of the Archipelago, as Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 
Raffles’s History of Java, Crawfurd’s History of the Indian 
Archipclayo and his Descriptive dictionary of the Indian islands; 
from political reports, commercial lists, etc., and of course from 
the English dictionaries, the Malay-English dictionaries, and such 
works as that of Colonel Yule. A list of the works most used is 
given further on. 

To these English or nominally English words I hav annext other 
words or forms from other languages more or less involvd in the 
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same history. All ar supported by quotations, many or few, all 
dated and verified. 

The words so collected I then undertook to etymologize, at 
the same time putting them into classes according to their ascer- 
taind or probable status with respect to the English, and to the 
Malayan or other Oriental languages. 

The English or nominally English words wer separated accord¬ 
ing to their actual standing in English, several tests, as of fre¬ 
quency of use, of acceptance in standard literature (I play that 
there is a standard literature), of independent use by divers 
authors, and of relativ interest, being applied to discriminate the 
words and lead to the final selection of the list which forms the 
main basis of this paper — namely, the English words, truly 
regarded as such, which hav their ultimate origin in the Malayan 
Languages. 

As the number of such words is considerable, and as they form 
an important element in' the English language, it is worth while 
to make the attempt to ascertain and make known their true 
history and their actual relations. 

And there is also a larger view. These words from the Far 
East which appear in English, appear also, most of them, in the 
other great languages of Europe, and ar a part of the universal 
vocabulary of civilization. 

On the Malayan side my investigations hav been wholly ety¬ 
mological. Every word in my lists I hav sought to find and to 
trace through all the Malay dictionaries at my disposal— Marsden 
( 1812 ), Elout, translation of Marsden (1825), Roorda van Eysmga 
(1825), Craw final (1852), Piinappol (18G3), with Klinkcrt’s Sup¬ 
plement (1809), Favre (1875), Wall and Tuuk (1877-1884), Bad- 
fngs (1884), Swettenham (1881, 1887), Klinkert (1893), Clifford 
and Swettenham (A 1894, B 1895, the rest to come), and other 
works cited in the quotations. [Of the above named works, Elout 
(1825) and leadings (1884) ar but seldom cited, being of little 
independent value.] Then I sought the same or related words 
in dictionaries of the related or adjacent languages, as Achmese 
(Arricns 1880, Bikkers 1882, Langen 1889), Lampong (Helfnch 
1S91), Nias (Thompson and Weber 1887), Javanese (Roorda van 
Eysinga 1835, Groot and T. Roorda 1843, Favre 1870), Sudan¬ 
ese (lSigg 1802 ), Balinese (Eck 1870), Dayak (Hardeland 1859), 
Macassar (Matthes 1859), Bugis (Thomsen 1833), together with 
many minor glossaries and wordlists of the languages of the 
same and other parts of the Archipelago, including some regarded 
as ‘ dialects ’ of the general Malay, and some allied only as mem¬ 
bers of the broad Polynesian group. 

The present paper is intended to contain only “ nativ 
Malayan words, that is, English words fairly entitled to be so 
regarded, which can he definitly traced to the Malay language 
as presented in Malay dictionaries, and can not be certainly traced 
further, outside of the Archipelago. The three tests ar (1) the 
word must be in English use, (2) it must be found in one or more 
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Malay dictionaries, (3) if not ultimately Malay, it must at least 
hav originated, so far as known,within the Malayan region. The 
words which answer these tests, with the proofs and illustrations 
as they stand in my manuscript, ar too numerous to he treated 
in this paper. I select those which ar of most importance or of 
most interest, and giv the full list at the end. 

The plan of the paper is as follows : The articles ar arranged 
in the alphabetic order of the English forms. Each article con¬ 
sists of several divisions, coining always in the same order : 

(1) The English form with a brief identifying definition, and 
with variant spellings, present or past, if any. In some cases, 
other European forms ar added. 

(2) The Malay form, in the Malay character, with translitera¬ 
tion ; and explanation of formation, if known. 

J 3) Form in other Malayan languages, if any. 

4) Citations from various Malay dictionaries, in chronologic 
er, showing the actual form and definition assigned. 

(5) Citations for other Malayan languages, if any ar concernd. 
(0) Citations from English works in chronologic order, show¬ 
ing the actual use of the word in English. 

All Malay words, that is, all words enterd as real or nominal 
Malay words in Malay dictionaries, ar given, in the first instance, 
in the Malay character (which is Arabic with a few additional 
letters distinguisht by three dots), and also in English trans¬ 
literation, according to the noble “Roman ” system, to which I 
hav made the Dutch and French conform. It beats the Dutch 
and the French both. I note here that Dutch tj answers to 
English ch y the cstablisht infelicity for ts/i, Malay in one letter 
^ ch a. Favre uses for this the otherwise unused infelicity x. 

Dutch dj in like manner answers to English j, Malay ^-jIra. 

Dutch oe answers to English uorw, Malay ^ wau. The rest is 
obvious. 

For more precision, all Malay words as above defined, ar, in 
the Roman transliteration, whether English, Dutch, or French, 
printed in upright spaced letters. 

Some of the Malayan languages, as Batak, Lampong, Javanese, 
Macassar, Bugis, and also the Tagala and Bisaya of the Philippine 
islands, hav peculiar alphabets of their own. The Sundanese 

S jars sometimes in Javanese characters, sometimes, like the 
inese, in Malay. All ar also renderd, by Europeans, in the 
Roman character. I regret that it is impossible to reproduce 
these nativ characters here. They would greatly add to the unin¬ 
telligibility of ray pages. I can giv only the Roman translitera¬ 
tion. For the original characters, where they exist in the passages 
I quote, I substitute three dots (. . .), which will probably satisfy 
nearly everybody. 

The dates put before the author’s name and the title of the 
book, if not followd by a later date within curves after the title, 
mean that the quotation is taken from the identical edition of 
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the prefixt date. If a later date follows, after the title, the quo¬ 
tation is from the later edition so dated. In some of the minor 
wordlists quoted, taken from periodicals, the date and paging ar 
of course those of the periodical. 

A date in my own text, within carves, following a Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, New Latin or English form in italics, is the 
date of the earliest quotation for that form, in Yule’s collection 
of quotations, or in my own. It means only that the word is 
found at least as early as the date given. The actual lirst 
appearance of the word in the language montiond, may hav been 
twenty, fifty, a hundred years earlier. Historical etymology 
without dates is more babble. Any date, if true, is better than 
none. 

The quotations ar all first-hand, unless markt otherwise. Those 
taken from Yule’s indispensable collection ar markt (Y.). Some 
aro duo to tho Stanford dictionary (S. D.); a few to the Nexo 
English dictionary (N. E. D.), and the Century dictionary (C. I).). 

In view of the near approach of tho twentieth century, I hav 
modernized some of our sixteenth century spellings in order to 
make them worthy of tho nineteenth Wore it is too late. In 
this I follow the advice of nil English philologists ; who advise 
well. 

The following is a list of the principal works used in tho prepa¬ 
ration of this paper. It is confined almost wholly to dictionaries 
and wordlists of tho languages of tho Malayan Archipolago, in my 
own library. A few English works of special value, as Yule’s 
Anglo-Indian glossary and Wallace’s and Forbes’s travels, ar 
included in the list. ’The titles of other works used will appear 
in tho quotations. 

Tho works ar listed in tho alphabetic order of tho authors’ 
names. When cited, they ar preceded by the date as a constant 
part of tho author-reference. The names of tho works most 
often cited, ar in tho quotations commonly reduced to date and 
author’s name only, “1812 Marsdon,” “1875 Favre,” otc., with 
the locus added. 


Abrnout,W., Ben xooordenlijstjc der Tidoengsche taal[ Borneo]. 
Amsterdam, 1885. Large 8vo. (In:....Deel I. 1885, p. 53 6 - 55 °» 
Amsterdam.) 

Archives pour servir d r'etude de Chisloirc , des langues, de la 
g'eographie et de Vethnographic de VAsic orientate , redigees par 
MM. Gustave Schlegcl ct Juenri Cordier. Leyden, 1890 + . 8vo. 
See Sciilkqrl. 

Akrikns, P., Maleisch-HollandsesAtgehschc woordenlijst. Am¬ 
sterdam, 1880. 8vo, 8 + 94 p. 

Badi.ngs, A. II. L., Nieuio JfollandschMaleisch, Maleisch- 
Hollandsch xcoordenboek. Zoo gemakkelijk mogelijk ingericht 
ten dienste van Nederlanders , xoelke zich in Indii wnschen te ves- 
tigen. 4th ed. Schoonhoven, 1884. 8vo, 394 p. 
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BaTAVIAASCH GBNOOTSCHAP VAX KUNSTE.V EN WBTENSOHAPPEN. 

Verhandelingen: Deel XXIX., 1862 (see Rigg). Dcol XLv., 
1891 (see Hblfricii). See also Tijdschrift, etc. 

Bijdraqen tot de tacd-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlundsdi- 
IndiS. Uitgegeven door het Koninklijk instituut voor dc taal 
land- en volkenkunde van Nedcrlandsch-Indi 8 . s Gravenhage, 
i8 S 7 a.. (Amst. 1856-65). 8vo. See Camhier ami Kern (1890). 

Bulletin de la Socicle academujue indo-chinoise. 2 ° s6ne, 
18S2 + . See Blumentritt, 1884. _ _ . 

Bikkers, Dr. A. J. W., Malay, Ac/inese, French and English 
vocabulary , alphabetically arranged under each of the four lan¬ 
guages. With a concise Malay grammar. London, 1882. 8vo, 

I4 Bird 5 ,^ Isabella L., The Golden Chersonese and the way thither. 
London, 1883. 8vo, 16 + 379 P- , , . . 

Blumentritt, Ferdinand, Vocabxdaxre de locutions et de mots 
parliculiers d Pespagnol des Phili)>pines....traduit de CaUemand 
du XVI' jahresberichte der communal obcr-realschule in J.e>t- 
meritz, par A. Ilugot.... Paris, 1S84. {Extrait n* 12 du Bul¬ 
letin de la Sociele acadernique indo-chinoise. 2° sene, t. II., mat 
1882.) 8vo, 84 p. 

Brooke, James. See Mundy. 

Cambier, J. P. C., Rapport over Tidoreesch-Halmahera. Be- 
knopfe woordenlijst van lalc/i op Tidoreesch-Halmahera. 1873. 
(In Bijdrngen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nedcrlandsch- 
Indie. Uitqegeven door het Kon. instituut voor de taal, land- 
en volken/cunde van Nedcrlandsch Indie. 3 ° volgreeks VII., p. 
265,266. ’s Gravenhage, 1873. 

Clhrcq, F. S. A. de, Het Maleisch der Molukken. Lxjst der 
mecst voorkomende vreemde en van het gexcone maleisch ver- 
sc.hillende woorden, zooals die gebruikt worden in de residential 
Manado, Ternate, Ambon met Banda en Timor Koepang, bene- 
vens pantoens, prozastukken en gedichten. Baiavia, 1876. Square 

8 'Clifford, Hugh, and Swettrxiiam, Frank Athelstane, A 
dictionary of the Malay language: Malay-English. Part 1, the 
letter A. Taiping, Perak, 1894. 410, 8 + 100 p. Part 2, the let¬ 
ter B. 1895, p. 101-308. 

Cranvfurd, John, History of the Indian Archipelago, contain¬ 
ing an account of the manners, arts, languages, religions, institu¬ 
tions and commerce of its inhabitants. Edinburgh, 1820. 8vo, 

3 vols. 7 + 5 2 ° P-» 53 6 P> 554 P- # , . .. . 

Crawfurd, John, A grammar and dictionary of the Malay 
lanquage, with a preliminary dissertation. In two volumes. 
Yol. I. Grammar. Vol. II. Malay and English, and English 
and Malay dictionaries. London, 1852. 8vo, vol. 1:291+84 
p- vol. 2 :4 + 208 + 201 p. 

Crawfurd, John, A descriptive dictionary of the Indian 
islands and adjacent countries. London, 1856. 8vo. I +459 P- 
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Oust, Robert N,, A sketch of the modern languages of the East 
Indies. London, 1878. 8vo, 198 p. 

Dbvic, L. Marcel, Dictionnaire ctymologiguc des mots franpais 
d? origins orientate (arabe , person, lure, hebreu , mala is). Paris, 
1876. 8vo, 16 + 272+[2] p. [2d ed. in appendix to Litlr6, Dic¬ 
tionnaire (le la longue franpaise. Paris, 1877.] 

Dias, J., lijst van Atjshsche woorden. (In : T/jdschrifl voor 
Indisclc tool-, land- en volkenkunde. p. 141-161. Batavia, 1879. 
8vo.) 

Eck, R. van, Erste proem van ecu Balinccsch-HoUandsch 
woordeenboek. Utrecht, 1876. 8vo, [6J + 260 p. 

Eoimlaz v Yanguak, D. Loopoldo do, Olosario ctimdlogico de 
las palabrus esjtailolas ( castellanas, catulanas, gallegas, maUor- 
quinas , portuguesas , valcncianas y bascongadas) de ortgen oriental 
{arabe, hebreo, malayo, persa y turco). Granada, 1886. 4to, 
24 + 59 * P- . 

Ei.iiiergkh, II. C. van, Korte inoordenlijst van de taal dcr Avoe- 
en Keij-eilanden. (In : Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en 
volkenkunde, deel XIV. p.557-568.) 8vo. Batavia, 1864. 

Eicris, A. van, Woordcnlijst van eenige dialecten dcr landtaal 
op de Ambonsche uilandcn. Rotterdam, 1864-65. 121110. (In: 

....p. 61-134.) 

KI.OUT, C. P. . 1 ., Dictionnaire tnalai, hollandais et franpais ; 
traduit du dictionnaire malui ct anglais do Mr. W. Mursden. 
Harlem, 1825. 4to, 21+[2]+ 604 p. 

. Elout, 0 . P. J., Dictionnaire hollandais ct malai, suivi d'un 
dictionnaire fra n pais el malai; d'aprbs le dictionnaire anglais cl 
malai do Mr. W. Mursden, Harlem, 1826. 4to, 432 p. 

Favrk, P., Dictionnaire javanaisfran pais. Vienna, 1870. 

royal 8vo, 8 + 546 p. 

Favrk, P., Dictionnaire malaisfran pais. Vienna, 1875. 2 
vols. royal 8vo, 26 + 916 and 877 p. 

Favrk, P., Qrammaire de la langue malaise. Vienna, 1876. 
royal 8vo, 22 + 242 p. 

Fokker, A. A., Malay phonetics. Leiden, 1895. Svo, 99 p. 

Foriiks, Henry O., A naturalist's xoanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago, a narrative of travel and exploration from 1878 to 
1883. New York, 1885. Svo, 19 + 536 p. 

Grasiiuib, J. G., Dr. lloorda van Egsinga's algcmcen Hoi- 
landsch-Maleisch looordenboek, herzicn en vermeerderd. Leiden, 
1878. Large 8vo, 16 + 1005 p. 

Gicoot, A. D. Cornets de, Javaansche spraakkunst, uitgegeven 
....door J. F. C. Oericke....tweede verbeterde en vermeerderde uit- 
gaaf gevolgd door een leesbock tot oefening in de Javaansche 
taal, verzameld en uitgegeven door J. V. F. Oericke; op nieuio 
uitgegeven en voorzicn van een niemc xcoordcnbock door T. 
Roorda.... Amsterdam, 1843. 8vo, 12 + 10+ 15 + 8+ 236 + 45 + 254 
+ [i]p. 

IIakx, David, Diclionarium Malaico Latin urn ct Latino- 
Malaicum cum aliis quamplurimis gum guarta pagina edocebit. 
Opera «fc studio Davidis Hacx. Romas, 1631. 4to, 7+72 + 75 p. 
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Hardeeand, Aug., Dajacksch-deutsches worterbuch. Bear - 
beitet und hcrausgegeben im au/trage und atif kosten dcr nieder- 
Uindischen bibelgcseltschafl. Amsterdam, 1859. Large Svo, 
8 4. 638 p. 

Hklfrioh, O. L. Proeve van een Lampongsch-IMUnuUche 
woordcnlijst, lepaaldelijk voor het dialect van KroS. Batavia, 
1891. 8vo, p. 8 + 116 + 32. (Constituting: Ver/urndelingen 

van bet Bataviaasch genootsc/uip van kunsten en wctenschappcn, 

deel XLV., 3* stuk.) 

Helfuich, 0 . L., and Pieters, J. A. J. C., Proeve van eene 
Maleisch-Nedcrlandsch-Enganeesch woordcnlijst. Batavia, 1891. 
8vo. (In : Tijdschrift voor Indische tool-, land- en volkcnkunde, 
deel XXXIV., 1891, p. 539-604.) . . 

Jellesma, E. J., 1 Voordenlijst van de tarn der Alfoeren op bet 
eiland Boeroe, benevens ecnigc grammatical aanteekeningen 
omtrent die taal Batavia, 1874. Preface dated “ Kajelic, Sep¬ 
tember 1873.” 8vo, 28 p. 

Kern, H., Roltineesch-Maleische woordcnlijst. 8vo, 26 p. (In : 
Bijdragen tot de taal-, land - en volkenkundc van Nedcrlandsch 
Indii. UUgegeven door het Kon, instituut voor de taal , land- en 
volkenkundc van Nederlandsch Indii. 5 volgreeks, V. ’s Grav- 
enhage, 1890. , 1T , _ . 

Kunkert, II. C., Supplement op het Malcisch-Nedcrduitsch 
woordenboek van Dr. J. Pijnappel, Gz. Harlem, 1869. Large 

8 'klinkert, P H. C., Memo MaleUch-Nederlandsch woordenboek 
met Arabisch karakter, naar de beste bronnen bewerkt. Leiden, 
1893. Large 8vo, 7+712 p. 

Kruyt, Alb. C., Woordcnlijst van de Barcc-taal, gesproken 
door de Alfoeren van Centraal Celebes beoosten de rivier van 
Poso, benevens de Topebato-Alfoeren bewesten genoemde rivier. 
UUgegeven door het Koninklijk instituut voor de taal-, land - en 
volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indii. ’s Gravenhage, 1894. 
Large 8vo, 122 p. 

Langen, K. F. II. van, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal. UU¬ 
gegeven door het Koninklijk instituxit voor de taal-, land- en 
volkenkunde van Nedcrlandsch-Indii. ’s Gravenhage, 1889. 
Large Svo, 6 + 288 p. ' 

Leyden, John, Malay Annals, translated from the Malay 
language ; with an introduction by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 
London, 1821. 8vo, 16 + 361 p. 

Marre, Aristide, Vocabulaire dcs principales racines malaises 
et javanaises de la langue malgache. Paris, 1896. i2mo, 57 p. 

Marsdbn, William, A dictionary of the Malayan language , in 
two parts, Malayan and English, and English and Malayan. 
London, 1812. 4to, 16+589 p. 

Marsdbn, William, A grammar of the Malayan language, 
with an introduction and praxis. London, 1812. 4to. 

Marsoen, William. The history of Sumatra. London, 1783 ; 
3 d ed. 1811. 4to. 
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Mattiies, B. F., Makassaarsch-Uollandsch woordenboek, met 
Uollandsch-Makassaarsche woordenlijst, opgave van Makassaar- 
sche plantennamen, en verklaring van een tot opheldering bijge- 
voegden ethnographischen atlas. Amsterdam, 1859. Large 8vo, 

3 + 943 p- 

Mayer, L. Th., Practisch Maleisch- Uollandsch, Uollandsch- 
Maleisch handwoordc/dioek, benecens can kort begrip dcr Malcische 
woordvormi>u/ en spraaklccr. Amstordam [ 1S95]. 8 vo, 19 + 608 p. 

Muni>y, Captain Rodney, Narrative of events in Borneo and 
Celebes, down to the occupation of Labuan [1839-1846]: from 
the journals of James Brooke, Esq., rajah of Sarawak, and gov¬ 
ernor of jAitruan. London, 1848. 2 v. 8vo, 17 + 3 S 5 P- anii 

11 + 395 P* 

Pieters, J. A. J. C. See IIelfrich, 0 . L. 

Pun appel, I>r. J., Gz., Maleisch-Nederduitsch woordenboek, 
near het icerk van Dr. IF. Mursdcn en andere hronnen beicerkt. 
Haarlem, 1863. Large 8vo. 12 + 272 p. 

Purohas, Samuel, Purchas his Pilgrimage. London, 1613. 
Small folio, [303 + 752 + 20 p. 

Raffles, Thomas Stamford, The history of Java. London, 

1817. 2 v. 4 to, 48 + 479 P-« n<1 8 +28S +[ 3 ] + 26 o p. 

Riedel, J. G. F., Sangi-Manganitusch woordcnlijstje, Batavia, 
i860. 8vo. (In: Tijdschrift voor Indischetaal-,land- en volken- 
kunde, deel X., i860, p. 375-412.) 

Ric.o, Jonathan, A dictionary of the Sunda language of Java. 
Batavia, 1862. 4to, 16 + 537+5 P- (Constituting: Verhandc- 
lingcn van het Butuviaasch genootschap van kunsten en weten- 
schappen, deel XXIX.) 

Roorda vax Eysinga, P. P., Maleisch en A ederduxtsch icoor- 
denboek, onder qoedkeuring en begunstiging der hooge regering 
van Nederlandsch JndiS vervuardigd en uitgegeven.... Batavia, 
1825. 8vo, [6] + 432 + 44 p. . 

Roorda van Eysinga, P. P., Algcmeen Nederduitsch en Ja- 
vaansch woordenboek, in de Kromo-, Ngoko-, Modjo- en Kawische 
taal, met geautographieerde tafel. Kampen, 1834. 8vo, [6] + 
262 p. 

Roorda van Eysinga, P. P., Algemecn Javaansch en Neder¬ 
duitsch woordenboek, in de Kromo-, Ngoko-, Modjo- en Kawische 
taal, met aanhalingen uit verschillende schryvers.... Kampen, 1835. 
8vo, [6]+ 660 p. 

Roorda van Eysinga. See Grashuis. 

Schlegel, Gustav. Chinese loanwords in the Malay language. 
Leyden, 1890. 8vo, 15 p. (Extvait du vol. I., T’oung pao. Ar¬ 
chives pour servir d l'etude de Vhistoire, des lavgues, de la geo¬ 
graphic el de Vethnographic de VAsie orientale....redigees par 
MM. Gustave Schlegel et Henri Cordier.) 

Serrano, Don Rosalio, Diccionario de t'erminos comunes 
Tagalo- Castellano, sacado de graves axUores. Manila, 1854. 12mo, 
i 54 P- 
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SwETTKxn am, Frank A., Vocabulary of the English and 
Malay languages, with notes. Revised edition, [xst ed. 1881.] 
Vol. L English-Malay. Singapore, 1886. 8vo, 27+ 200 + 81 p. 
Vol. II. Malay-English. London, 1887. 8vo, 15 +130 p. 

Swettbniiam, Frank A. See Clifford, II. 

Tkndkloo, H. J. E., Mulcischc verba cn nomina verbalia. 
Leyden, 1895. Svo, 7 + 177 P- 

Thomas, J. W., and YVbbkr, K. A. Tayi.or, Niasch-Maleisch- 
Nederlandsch woordenboek. Batavia, 1887. Largo 8vo, 16 + 186 p. 

[Thomsen], A vocabulary of the English, B ug is, and Malay 
languages, containing about '.1000 words. Singapore, 1833. Svo, 

66 p. 

Tif.dtkr, K. W., WoordcfiUjst dcr Sampitsche en Kutingansche 
taal. Batavia, 1872. 8vo, 94 p. 

Tijdschrift voor Indischc taal-, land- en volkenkunde. Uitgc- 
geven door het Bataviaasch genoolschap van kunsten en weten- 
schappen. Batavia, 1852+. Svo. See Dias 1879, Eijbbugbn 
1864, Riedbl 1S60, Vorderman 1889, Walland 1863. 

Tuck, H. N., van der. See Walt., H. von de. 

Vorderman, A. G., Bijdragc tot de kennis van het Billiton- 
Maleisch. Batavia, 1889. (In: Tijdschrift voor Indischc taal-, 
land- en volkenkunde, deel XXXIV., 1889, p. 373-400.) 

Wall, II. von de, Lijst van eenige in H Maleisch gebruikclijke 
woorden van Sanskrit-oorsprong, waarvan die afstamming in 
de Maleisc/ie woordenboeken van Roorda van Eijsinga (1825), 
Elout (Marsden, 1825), Roorda van Eijsinga (manuscript, 1847), 
Craufurd (1852) en Rijnappel (1863) niet axingetoond is. (In : 
....Batavia, 1867.) 

Wall, fl. von de, and Tcuk, H. N. van der, Maleisch-Neder- 
landsch woordenboek op last van het gouvernement van Neder- 
landsch-IndH samengesteld door wijlen II. von de Wall, en, met 
weglating van al het overtollige, uitgegeven door H. N. van der 
Tuuk. Batavia, 1877-1884. Deel I, 1877, 10 + 504 p. Deel II, 
1880, 579 p. Deel III, 1884, 250 p. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, The Malay Archipelago, the land of 
the orang-utan and the bird of paradise ; a narrative of travel, 
with studies of man and nature. London, 1869, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 
24 + 478 p., and 524 p.; newed. 1 vol. extra cr. 8vo, 1890,17 + 515 p. 

Walland, J., Het eiland Eng ano [including: Eene woorden- 
lijst van de taal, die • op het noordelijk gedeelte van Engano 
gesproken wordt, p. 116-124]. Batavia, 1863, 8vo, 32 p. (In : 
Tijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volkenkunde, deel XIV., 
p. 93 124. Batavia, 1863.) 

Walland, J., Het eiland Engano. Batavia, 1863. 8vo, 10 p. 
In the same, p. 330-339. 

Weber, E. A. T. See Thomas. 

Yule, Ilenry, and Bornell, Arthur Coke. Hobson-Jobson: 
being a glossary of Anglo-Indian colloquial words and phrases, 
and of kindred terms ; etymological, historical, geographical and 
discursive. London, 1886. Svo, 48+ 870 p. 
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Abada, a rhinoceros, a word frequent in the Hakluyt period; 
also abado, and once abath. It is a transfer of I ortuguese abada 
(a. isqS), Spanish abada (a. 1585), Hew Latin abada ( 1631). 1 his 
is a mistaken form, arising probably by attraction of the vowel 
of the article la {la bada taken as l abada), of what was also 
used in the proper form bada, Portuguese bada (i 5 4 i), 
bada (i6ti), Italian bada {c. x6o6), (notnoted in English or New 
Latin) See the quotations in Yule. Bada scemd to be femmin, 
and hence was by some thought to be “the female Vn.corne 

The word is found in all the principal languages of the Malayan 
Archipelago. Bada is from Malay bad ak, a rhinoceros. 

Achinese budak, badB/c, baduBl, Batak badak, Lampong badak, 
Javanese toaruk, Soudanese badak , Balinese waruk, Dayak badak, 
Macassar bada, Bugis badak. The final O k in Malay pronun¬ 
ciation is faint, and often silent. It does not appear in the 
Macassar form, from which, indeed, the Portuguese and bpanish 
bada may hav been derived. It is absent in the English render¬ 
ing of several Malay names of places, as in Ava, Malay 
Awak, Balia beside Balak, Malay i^'W Butak, Suht, Soo- 
loo, Malay Suluk. So Perak Bayalc 

, djb Dayak ar usually pronounced without the k. 

J'lie pronunciation of the form abada must hav been, of course, 
a-ba'da. An erroneous accentuation aba-da may hav been in 
use also: the form abath implies this. But the form abda, which 
if genuin, would prove the latter accentuation, is a mistake (see 
below). 


Badac. Rinoceros. 


163X Haex, p. 4 

JiLS badak the rhinoceros. Tandok badak or chula bi 
dak the rhinoceros horn. *8x2 Marsdbk, p. 3 « 

^Si>b budakh eenhoorn, rhinoceros. BAdakli gddjah rhi 
noceros met ten lioorn. Badakh karbau rhinoceros met twee 
hoornen. 1825 Roorda van Eystnga, p. 36 

Badak (J. warak). The rhinoceros. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 14 

^3b badak, neushoorn;— gadjah, n. met tea, - karbau n 
met twee hooms; 1 i d a h — cochenille-cactus. (Bat. id. Jav. warak 
Mak. badd.) l86 3 V™****'. P- 

,j«>b bidak, le rhinoceros....Jav- wadak [read .. . warak\ 

Sund. . *.. badak. Bat. ... badak. Mak. ... bada. Day. badak. 

1875 Favre, 2:164 

(J^b badak, neushoorn: tjcela b., het hoorn van den neus¬ 
hoorn: lid ah b. (neushoorntong), naam der cactusachtige gewassen, 
inz. van den cochenille-cactus.... 1877 Wall and Tcuk, x: 184. 

Bfidak a rhinoceros. 1881 Swettenham (1887), 2:7. 
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badak, rhinoceros, liet neushoorndier; b. g ad jah, die een 

en b. k Sr bau, die twee neushorens beeft. 1893 Klinkert, p. 80. 

Badak, rhinoceros; Badak gad j ah, eenhoornige rhinoceros ; 
Badak kerbau, tweehoomigerhinoceros; Tjoola badak, hoorn 
van cen rhinoceros; Lidah badak, opuntia cochinillifora, eon boos¬ 
ter, reel aangekweekt voor de cochonillecultuur. 1895 Mayer, p. 27. 
Bildak, The rhinoceros.... 

1895 Clifford and Swettkniiam, p. zo6. 
Badak ncushoorn. 1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjchsche icoordcn, p. 160. 
Badaq rhinoceros, lmdoc-eh. 

1880 Auriens, Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehschc ivoordenlijxt, p. 8. 
badek, neuslioorn; rhinoceros; socmboeh —, de boom van 
den rhinoceros. 1889 Lanokn, Woordenboek der Atjchsche taal, p. 26. 

Badak (00k Ab[oengsch], v. H.), rhinoceros. 

1891 Hklfrich, Lampongsch-Holl. woordenlijst, p. 33. 
Warak, neushoorndier, renoceros. 1835 Roorda van Eysisga, 
Algcmeen Javaansch cn Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 641. 

.. . [warak] N[goko etj K[rama], rhinoceros. 

1870 Favre, Dictionnaire javanais fran^ais, p. 290. 
Badak, the rhinoceros, Rhinoceros Sumatrensis.... 

1862 Rigg, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 29. 
Warak rhinoceros. 1876 Eck. Balineesch-Holl. wrdbk., p. 149. 

Badak, d. Nashorn. 

1859 Hardeland, Dajackschdeutschcs wurterbuch. p. 24. 
Badak rhinoceros. 1885AERNOUT, Woordenlijstjc 

der Tidocngsche taal, p. 541. 

. . . BMd. bop. bddaka. ’t Mai. bad ak h rliinoceros. 

1859 Matters, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 173. 
Rhinoceros .. . badak badak.. 

1833 [ThomsrnJ, Vocab. of the Eng., Bugis and Malay lang., p. 20. 


The English use appears, as in the case of many other strange 
animals then first heard of in the far East, and the far West, in 
the voyages and histories composed or translated in the later 
decades of the sixteenth century. 

It is a very fertile country, with great stoare of prouisioun ; there are 
elephants in great number and abadas, which is a kind of beast so big 
as two great buls, and hath vppon his snowt a little home. 

1588 R. Parke, tr. Mendoza (orig. 15S5), Historie of the great and 
mightie kingdom of China, etc. (Hakluyt soc., 1853), 2:3a. (Y.) 

We sent commodities to their king to barter for Amber-greese, and 
for the homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely hath the traffique in 
his bands. Now this Abath is a beast which hath one home only in 
her forehead, and is thought to be the female Vnicorne, and is highly 
esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as a most soveraigue remedie 
against poyson. 1592 Barker in Hakluyt (1807), 2:591. (Y.) 
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The Abada, or Rhinoceros is not in India, but only in Bengala and 
Patane. 1598 tr. LiNSCHOTEN, Discours of voyages into y eastc & 

t cestc Indies, p. 88 (Y.); repr. Hakluyt soc. (1885), 2:8. 

Ala n in Bengala are found great numbers of the boasts which in 
Latine are called Rhinocerotes, and of the Portingalles Abadas. 

1598 Id. p. 28 (Y.); repr. Hakluyt soc. (1885), x:96- 

Camboia lyeth Southward from thence, a great and populous Coun- 
trie, full of Elephants and Abada's (this Beaft is the Rhinoceros). 

1613 P0RCHA8, Pilgrimage, p. 387. 

In Bengala are found great numbers of Abadas or Rhinoccrotes, 
whofe horn (growing up from his fnowt,)....is good againft poyfon, 
and is much accounted of throughout all India. 1613 Id. p. 400. 

(This passage is quoted, with the unmarkt omission of some words 
(from “snowt -’ to “ is good"), and with the reference "(1864) 2,” in the 
N. E. D.; and the word Abadas is erroneously printed .-lhdas.] 

See other quotations in Yule and the Stanford dictionary; and refer¬ 
ences in Pennant, Synopsis of quadrupeds, 1771. P- 75 « 

Ailantus, a beautiful East Indian tree, Ailantus glandulosa, 
Desf., well known in European and American towns, where it is 
planted as a shade-tree. The name, which is also found as 
ailanto , is not commonly recognized as Malay, but that is its 
ultimate origin. It has been referd to the Chinese, to the 
Sanskrit, and to one of the languages of the Molucca islands; 
and in all of these languages it lias been said to mean ‘tree of 
heaven.’ The reference to the Molucca islands is correct; but 
the final explanation lies in the Malay. 

Ailantus is also spcld, erroneously, ailantkus. It is from the 
New Latin ailantus, as used by Dcsfontaines (1786) in the erro¬ 
neous form ailantkus , as the name of the genus. 

Ailantkus glandulosa , Desf. in M6m. Acad. Sc. Par. 1786 (1789), 265, 
t. 8.—China. 1893 Index Kexcensis 1 :66. 

The Index Kewnsis mentions three other species, A. excclsa, 
A. malabarica, A. moluccana. The first and third of these 
specific names ar especially appropriate to the name ailantus: 
for the name comes from the Molucca islands, and the tree 
grows high. . . 

The Molucca name does not appear, in the precise combination 
required, in the glossaries and wordlists accessible to me; but 
the European reflex, and the meaning and locality assigned, make 
it clear that the original Molucca name from which Desfontaines, 
or the author on whom he depended, probably one of the Dutch 
naturalists, took the word, was *ai lanit, or *ai lanitol, which 
could be interpreted, literally, as ‘ tree of heaven,’ tho the real 
meaning, as we shall see, is something different. Ai is the most 
common form, in the Molucca region, with numerous variants, 
aui, aya , ayo, aoic, 010, and kai, kao, kau, etc., of the general 
Malay word for ‘tree’ or ‘wood’, namely kayu. Lanit, 
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lanitol , with laniol, ar Moluccan forms of the general Malay 
word for ‘sky,’ langit. The precise Malay combination 
*kay u langit, the ultimate original of *ai lanit, 
and so of the English ailantus, does not appear in the dictiona¬ 
ries ; but its existence is implied in the ‘dialectal’ form mentiond, 
and is also indicated by the presence in French of langit as a 
synonym of ailantc, ailantus. This langit must be a fragment of 
the full name *kuyu langit. 

The name could be interpreted as * tree of heaven,’ if that is 
taken as ‘tree of the heavens.’ The exact meaning, if langit is 
to be taken in its most usual sense, is ‘ tree of the sky.’ There 
is no Elysian poetry in this. It would merely imply a tree that 
rises high in the air, a very tall tree. And the nativ ailantus is 
said to grow very tall. But langit means also ‘a canopy, an 
awning, a ceiling, a cover’; the reduplicated lan git-langit 
also means ‘a canopy’; and in view of the use of the ailantus 
as a shade-tree, it is probable that the name refers to that fact 
— that it means merely ‘canopy-tree,’ or, in substance, merely 
‘shade-tree.’ So that the sarcastic allusions to the unhcavenly 
odor of the blossoms of the “ tree of heaven” arise from an erro¬ 
neous etymology. There is no “ tree of heaven.” 

For the principal forms of kfiyu, see the quotations under 
Cajuputi in this paper. The Moluccan and other ‘dialectal’ 
forms of ksiyu hav in great part lost the initial consonant, be¬ 
coming ayo, aya, ai, aai, oai, etc. 

Ai hout, boom (T. R. H. W. K. P. Kr. Ht. N. A.). 

1864-65 A. Van Ekris, Woordenlijst....Antbonsche cilanden, p. 69. 

Hout | Maba, Gotowassi aai | Boeli, Waijamli, Bitjoli oai | Ingli aai. 

1873 Cambier, Beknopte woordenlijst van 
taXen op Tidoreesch-Halmahera, p. 1 (265). 

Sago-boom | Maba, Gotowassi pipe ayo | Boeli, Waijamli-Bitjoli 
poepie ayo | Ingli pipi aya. 1873 Cambier, Beknopte woordenlijst van 

talen op Tidoreesch-Halmahera, p. 1 (265). 

Hout, | Maleisch kaijoe | Aroe-eilanden—Wokam tat, Oedjir tai | 
Keij-eilanden—Eli Eilat kaijoe, Oorspronk ai. 

1864 Eijbergen, Korte woordenlijst van de 
taal der Aroe- en Keij-eilanden, p. 5 (563). 

Kajoe kaoe. 1874 Jbllbsma, Woordenlijst van de taal 

der Alifoeren op het eiland Boeroe, p. 15. 

Some Buruose words....tree, kaun. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalists wander¬ 
ings in the Eastern archipelago, p. 411. 

Wallace ( Malay Archipelago , 1869, ed. 1890, App. p. 490) givs 
the equivalents of k&vu, wood, in 33 languages, or rather 33 
localities, kayu in 4, Jcaju in 1, kalu in 2, kalun in 1, kaya in 1, 
kao in 3, kai in 1, ai or a'i in 9 (chiefly in and near Amboina), 
aoio in 1, ow in 1, with other forms gagi, gdh, gota, etc. 
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The word 1 fin git i8 found in nearly all the languages of the 
Malayan group: Malay 1 fin git, Achincse lanyit, Batak 

lung it, Larnpong langik , lanyit, Javauese lanyit, Sundaneso lang it, 
Balinese lanyit, Dayak lanyit, Macassar lanyi, Bugis lanyi, BareC 
jangi, Sangi-Manganitu langih, Jilolo lanyit, langat, Tagala 
lanyit, Bisaya lanyit, Malagasi lanitra , the sky, the firmament. 
It is a general Polynesian word, Maori ranyi, raki, Samoan layi, 
Tahitian rax, Hawaiian lani, Tongan layi, Rarotangan ranyi, 
Marquesan a hi, ani, etc. ‘the sky, heaven.’ See Tregear, Maori- 
Polynesian comparative dictionary, p. 392-394. 

Langit. Aerem & vifibiles cmlos ileuotat. Item conuexitatem, 
concninerationem, teftudinem, quus alicui imponitur expriniit. 

1631 Haex, p. 23. 

lungit the sky, visible heavens, firmament. Bfuni dan 
langit earth and sky.... 18x2 Marsden, p. 296. 

lungit de lucht, het uitfpanfel, de zigtbare hemel.... 

1825 Roorda van EysiNGA, p. 349. 
langit, uitspansel, hemel. (Bat. Day. id. Jav. id.,ook: wat 
bovendrijft. Mak. langi.) Lalangit en langit-langit, verheinelte 
van doek boven een vertrek, of van den mond. 1863 Pijn appel, p. 203. 

oJ&l langit, le ciel, le firmament....Jav. et Sund. .. . langit. 
Bat. .. . langit. Mak. et Bug. .. . langi. Day. langit. Tag. et Bis. . .. 
langit. 1875 Favre, 2:499- 

langit, uitspansel boven iets, bv. boven een ledikant; hemel, 
hemelgewelf. . 2884 Wall and-TuuK, 3151. 

langit, hemel, uitspansel. 

1889 Langen, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 23j. 
Langik, heuvel, uitspansel; lalangik, hemel van een bed: langik- 
langik, verheinelte. Langit = langik. 

1891 Helfricji, Lampongsch-Hollandsch woordenlijst, p. 83. 
Langngit, A. hemel, firmament, uitspansel, gehemelte.... 

1835 Roorda van Eyeing a, Javaansch 
en Nederduitsch woordenboek, p. 292. 
. .. [Jan^if] N. K. le plus haut, l’etendue, le firmament, le ciel.... 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanais-frangais, p. 336. 
Lang’it, the sky, the heavens. (Jav. Mai. idem.) 

1862 Rigo, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 244. 
Langit, de hemel, het uitspansel, de lucht.... 

1876 R. van Eck, Balineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 164. 
Langit, batanglangit, Hiinmel, Himmelsgewolbe....Lalan^i<, die 
Decke (eines Zimmers).... 

1859 Rardeland, Dajacksch-deutsches wdrtcrbuch, p. 294. 
. .. l&ngl, bep. Idngika, uitspansel, firmament, hemel. Boeg. Sund. 
Mai. Jav. idem.... 

1859 Matthes, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch icoordenboek, p. 474 - 
Sky . . . langi langit. 

1833 [Thomsen], Vocab. of the Eng., Bugis, and Malay lang., p. 2. 
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Jangi (T. K. N. langi ), hemcl, uitspansel. M. P. langit. 

1894 Kruyt, Woordcnlijst van dc Barec-taal [Celebes], p. 2S. 

Hemels blaauw, Idngih birfih. 

i860 Riedel, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijst, p. 389. 

Hemel | Maba, Gotowassi langit | Boeli, Waijamli, Bitjoli langit | 
Ingli langat, 1873 Cambier, Bcknoptc woordenlijst vc m 

talcn op Tidorccxch-Halrnahcra, p. 1 (265). 

The English use of aUantus or ailanthus began sixty years or 
more ago. 

Ailanthus. An immense tree, a native of the interior of Coromandel. 

1832 James Roxburgh, Flora Jndica (1S74), p. 386. 

O'er me let a green Ailanthus grow....the Tree of Heaven. 

1845 Hirst, Poems, 158. (N. E. D.) 

Ailnntus . .. (ailanto , tree of heaven, Sanscrit.) A genus of trees of 
lofty growth from China and the East Indies : Order, Terebinthaceiu. 

1847 Craio. 

Also in i860 Worcester, 1864 Webster, 1884 N. E. D. (where see 
other quotations), etc. 

Ailanthus glandulosus, Desf., called Tree of Heaven,—but whose 
blossoms, especially the staminate ones, are redolent of anything but 
“ airs from heaveu,"—is much planted as a shade tree, especially in 
towns, and is inclined to spread from seed....(Adv. from China.) 

1867 Gray, Manual of the botany of the 
. northern United States (1889), p. 107. 

Amuck, frenzied, a homicidal frenzy: the most famous of 
Malayan words in English, beBt known in the phrase to run 
amuck. It was formerly speld also amock , and is now often 
speld amok, in more exact transliteration of the Malay. At one 
time the Spanish form amuco, Portuguese amouco, New Latin 
*amucus (plural *amuci, amuchi, amouchi), wer in some English 
use. The second syllable has also become detacht as an independ¬ 
ant word, muck. See below. 

The Malay word is i$-cl amuk, amok (pronounced ft'muk, 
a'mok, or a'mu, u'rno); Lampong amug, Javanese hamuk, 
Sundanese amuk , Dayak amok. It means ‘ furious, frenzied, rag¬ 
ing, attacking with blind frenzy’; as a noun, ‘rage, homicidal 
frenzy, a course of indiscriminate murder’; as a verb, menga- 
muk, ‘to run amuck,’ ‘to make amok’ (Dutch amok maken , or 
amokken). 

Amdc. Estin vsu. Si quando quis non same mentis, vel omnino 
desperatus, in interitum se prmcipitat. Item eignificat opprimere, occi- 
dere, inuadere, oppugnarc, &c. 1631 Haex, p. 2. 

amuk, engaging furiously in battle; attacking with desperate 
resolution; rushing, in a state 'of frenzy, to tho commission of indis¬ 
criminate murder; running a-muck. It is applied to any animal in a 
state of vicious rage.... 1812 Marsden, p. 16. 
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Amuk (J). An a-rauck ; to run a-muck ; to tilt, to run furiously and 
desperately at every one; to make a furious onset or charge in combat. 

1852 Crawfurd. p. 5- 

Amok, wocde, razernij, moord in arren moedo; Mengamok, in 
razende woecle alles overhoop loopon of Bteken (00k van dieren), een 
vcrwoeden aanval doen, amok maken, in woede moorden, enz.; Peng- 
amok, de pennon die, of hot dier, dat amok maakt; liet amok-maken, 
enz. 1895 Maybr, p. 13. 

Also 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 21; 1863 Pijnappel, p. 13 ; *869 
Klinkkrt, p. >3; 1875 Favre, x:io8; 1877 Wat.l and TOOK, 1:105; 
1881 Swkttknilvm (1887) 2:3; 1894 Clifford and SwettenhaM, 1: 47 ; 
1893 Klinkkrt, p. 42- 

'Amoeg, liet in razernij rondloopen en zonder aanzien des persoons 
wonden. *891 Hklfrich, Lamjtongsch-Hollandschc icoordenlijst , p. 72. 

Hamoek. A. moord ; verwoed blindlings moorden. Amok. Negoro 
Botowi harang klebbbn hamoek, te Batavia ontstaat zelden amok.... 

1835 Roorda van Eysinoa, Javaansch 
en Nederduitsch woordenboek . p. 135. 
. . . [hamuk] N. K. furieux, un furieux, une attaque furieuse. . . . 
[npamufc] attaquer avec fureur, attaquer avec courage ; courir avec 
furcur pour tuer tous coux qui se presen tent.... 

1870 Favre, Did. javanaisfrancaix, p. 5 *- 

Amuk, to fight furiously, to attack indiscriminately, to smash and 
destroy. Said of any animal unmanageable from rage.... 

1862 Riao, Did. of the Sunda long., p. 13. 

Amok (zur Verstfirkung oft ampnr dahinter), wfithonder, morder- 
ischer Anfall. Mamok , mamok mampur, wOtliend anfallen.... 

1859 HardrlaND, Dajacksch-deutsehes \c 6 rterbuch, p. 8. 


The corresponding word in Malagasi, hamu ( hamou) means 
* drunk’; a recognition of the fact which it took no Solomon to 
discover: “Luxuriosa res, vinum, ct tumultuosa cbnetas (Vul¬ 
gate Prov. 20:1); “strong drink is raging”; or, as in the revised 
version, “ strong drink is a brawler.” One who runs amuck is 
all these. The Malay version is mild. Amok is reserved for 
stronger occasions. In the Dutch presentation : 

»Ajer ’angawr ’ithlah penjindir, ddn ’ardkh ’itftlah penggangguw 
r* water of grape, that (is a) mocker, and arrack, that (is a) brawler’]. 

1821 ’Elkit&b, *ija ’Itu, sagala sftrat perdjandji'an 
l&ma dan bah&ruw ters&lin kapada bah&sa Ma- 
ldjuw, Tjdlsi [Chelsea], p. 754 - 


The earliest mention of the word in European literature, so far 
mv quotations show, is in Spanish (c. 1516), where it appears as 
IUCO, and is understood to mean the frenzied person himself. 


as 
amuco 


There arc some of them [the Javanese] who....go out into the streets, 
and kill as many persons as they meet....These are called Amuco. 

c. X516 Barbosa, tr. Hakluyt soc. (1866), p. 194. (N. E. D.) 
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The corresponding Portuguese amouco is found : 

That all those which were able to bear arras should make themselves 
Amoucos, that is to say, men resolved either to dye, or vanquish. 

1663 COGAN, tr. Pinto's Travels, 1 . 199. (N. E. D.) 

The Spanish or Portuguese form also appears as New Latin 
*amucus , plural *amuei , found speld amouki, amouchi. 

There are also ccrtaino people called Amouchi, otherwise Chiavi, 
which....going forth, kill every man they moete with, till some body 
(by killing them) mako an end of their killing. 

1613 Porch as, Pilgrimage , p. 425. 

Those that run these are called Amouki, and the doing of it Running 
a Muck. 1696 Ovington, A voyage to Suratt, p. 237. (Y. p. 15.) 

The word appears in the same sense, ‘a frenzied man,’ also in 
an English form, amock, amok. 

To run amock is to get drunk with opium....to sally forth from the 
house, kill the person or persons supposed to have injured the Amock, 
and any other person that attempts to impede his passage. 

1772 Cook, Voyages (1790), 1:2S8. (N. E. D.) 

At Batavia, if an officer take one of these amoks, or mohawks, as they 
have been called by an easy corruption, his reward is very considerable ; 
but if he kill them, nothing is added to his usual pay.... 

1798 S. II. WiLCOCKE, tr. Stavorinus, 
Voyage to the East Indies, t: 294. (Y.) 

The Malay word having no precise grammatic label as adjectiv 
or noun, came into general English with no detinit grammatic 
status, in the phrase “to run amuck,” where amuck, tho properly 
a predicate adjectiv, has been regarded also as an adverb, analo¬ 
gous to “to run atilt;' “to turd aside," etc., and as a noun. See 
preceding quotations. 

Most commonly the word was divided, a muck, and taken as an 
adverbial phrase, with the preposition a, which was then some¬ 
times joind to a second syllable with a hyphen, to run a muck, or 
a-muck; as the adverbial phrase in to fall a sleep was written 
asleep, now asleep. Otherwise the word so divided was taken as a 
complementary accusativ, the article a with its noun muck —to 
run a muck, understood as ‘to run a course of indiscriminate 
slaughter.’ 

Like a raging Indian....he runs a mucke (as they cal it there) stabbing 
every man he meets. 

1672 Marvell, Rehearsal transprosed, 1:59. (N. E. D.) 
And they (the Mohammedans) are hardly restrained from running 
a muck (which is to kill whoever they meet, till they be slain them¬ 
selves) especially if they have been at Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

1698 Fryer, A new account of East India and Persia, 
p. 91. (Y. p. 15. See other quote, in Y.) 
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Macassar is the most celebrated place in the East for “running a 
muck." 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 134. 

In fact he enjoyed the reputation of having run amok through every 
one of the Ten Commandments, which alone mado him interesting. 

1896 Locker-Lajjpson, My confidences. (In 
The Athenceum, April ri, 1896, p. 470.) 

From “to run a muck,” with muck regarded as a noun, came 
the separate use of muck in the sense of ‘a course of frenzy.’ 
Dryden is clear on this point. lie “runs an Indian muck.” 

Frontless and satire-proof, he scours the streets 
And runs an Indian Muck at all he meets. 

1687 Dryden, The hind and the panther, 1. 2477. 

It is not to be controverted that these desperate acts of indiscrimi¬ 
nate murder, called by us mucks, and by the natives mougamo 
[mengamok], do actually take place, and frequently too, in some 
parts of the east (in Java in particular). 

1784 Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra, p. 239. (Y.) 

They [the Javans] arc little liable to those fits and starts of anger, or 
those sudden explosions of fury, which appear among northern nations. 
To this remark have been brought forward as exceptions, those acts of 
vengeance, proceeding from an irresistible phrenzy, called mucks, 
where the unhappy sufferer aims at indiscriminate destruction, till he 
himself is killed like a wild beast, whom it is impossible to take alive. 
It is a mistake, however, to attribute these acts of desperation to the 
Javans. 1817 Raffles, Hist, of Java, 1:2so. 

The spirit of revenge, with an impatience of restraint, and a repug¬ 
nance to submit to insult, more or less felt by all the Indian islanders, 
give rise to those acts of desperate excess which are well known in 
Europe under the name of mucks.... A muck means generally an act 
of desperation, in which the individual or individuals devote their lives, 
with few or no chances of success, for the gratification of their revenge. 
....The most frequent mucks, by far, are those in which the desperado 
assails indiscriminately friend and foe. 

1820 Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:66-67. 

Amuck, or amok, is also found as a noun, * a course of homi¬ 
cidal frenzy.’ 

One morning, as we were sitting at breakfast, Mr. Carter’s servant 
informed us that there was an “Amok" in the village—in other words, 
that a man was “ running a muck." 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 134. 

Hence it is simply said—they made “ amok." 1869 Id., p. 134. 

The tale of the restless dread and suspense which held the whole 
community, when some mutineer, with the desperate spirit of amok in 
him, was at large, and the exciting efforts to effect and to elude capture, 
was a chapter which demanded little from the narrator’s art to engage 
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my sympathies and my profound interest in this community, living its 
chequered life so far from the sympathies of the world. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago , p. 16. 

It appears that “the desperate spirit of amok” is utilized some¬ 
times as a social hint at a dance in .Sumatra, much as a knife or 
a revolver at a dance in Kentucky. 

His [Master of the Ceremonies] office is both a delicate and a difficult 
one. He must himself be of good position in the community, and bo 
more or less a general favourite;....for the parents or the relatives of 
the higher-ranked of the dancers, feeling themselves insulted, have 
suddenly revenged themselves by amok— that mode of retribution which 
is to them the swiftest and most gratifying. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 148. 

Amok is also used as an English verb, ‘to run amuck.’ So. 
Dutch amokken. 

The Magindinao lllanun lashed himself to desperation; flourishing 
his spear in one hand, and the other on the handle of his sword, he 
defied those collected about him: he danced his war-danco on the 
sand: his face became deadly pale: his wild eyes glared: he was ready 
to amok, to die, but not to die alone. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative of 
events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:309. 

But hearing nothing for some time, we went out, and found there 
had been a false alarm, owing to a slave having run away, declaring he 
would “amok” because his master wanted to sell him. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 
134. [Three more instances, p. 134, » 34 , * 35 -J 

Babirusa, also spcld babirussa , and, badly, babiroussa, and, 
worse, babyrousa , babyroussa, the so-cald “hog-deer” of the 
Malayan islands. New Latin babirussa, Sp. babiriua. 

The Malay name is babl rusa, meaning, not as 

usually translated, according"to the order of the words, “hog- 
deer” or “ pig-deer,” but, according to Malay syntax, “ hog (like) 
deer,” that is “deer-hog”: ^?b babl, hog, rQsa, deer. 

Babbi. Porcus. ’’ 1631 Haex, p. 4. 

babl and w b babi a hog, pig: pork. Babl Otan the wild 

hog. Babl rusa an animal of the hog kind with peculiar tusks 
resembling horns, from whence it is named the hog-deer. (See Valen- 
tyn, vol. iii. plate, fig. C.) 1812 Marsden, p. 30. 

Babi-rusa. The hog deer; literally, “the deer hog,” Babi-rusa 
alfurus. ^852 Crawford, p. 14. 
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babi, varken: — oetan, sus verrucosus, — tanah, susvitta- 

tui, — roesa, hertzwijn, bus bubyrussa....( Jav. id. tarn varken. Bat. 
id. Mak. Boeg. bawi. Daj. bawoi). 1863 Pijnappei., p. 26. 

babi, cochon, pore.... — babi rttsa, le aanglier ou 

cochon-cerf (sus babi russa ). *875 Favrr, 2:166. 

Also 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 1:178; 1893 Klikrert, p. 76; 1895 
Mater, p. 27; 1895 Clifford and Swbttrnium, 2:103. Swrttrniiam 
1881 gives only rftsn bilbi (2:94). 


Tho word bilb I is in use throughout the Archipelago, in a 
great variety of forms: Malay bill)!, Lam pong hahoi (C.), 

Javanese and Sunrtanose babi, Balinese bahxoi (C.), Madurese babi 
(C.), Biajuk buiooi (C.), Dayak bawoi. Macassar bawi , Bngis 
bawi ( 0 .), Buru fafu, Aru and Ke islands fawn, toawu , waf, 
ftf Timor fahd (C.), Tetu (Timor) fahi, Ivaladi (Timor) pahi, 
Rotti bufi ( 0 .), Tagal (Philippine islands) balmy, btiboy, all ‘ pig.’ 
The forms inarkt “ 0 .” ar in Crawfurd’s History, 1820, 2:144. 

Babi, L. zwijn, varken. 1835 Roorda van Eysinoa, Javaansch 

en Ncderduitseh woordcnbock, p. 3. 

. . . [6o6iJ N. cochou, poro. 

1870 Favrb, Diet. Javanais-fraiivaia, p. 518. 
Babi, a pig, a hog, a swine. 

1862 Rian, Diet. oftheSunda Lang., p. 29. 

Batvol, Sdiwoln,... 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutsches wbrtcrbuch, p. 60. 
Varken. Maloisoh babi, Wokam/awwe, Oedjir/<y, Ell Eilat wawoe, 
Oorspronk waf. 1864 Eurkroen. Kortn woonlmlijst van de 

taal dcr Aroc- en Keij-eilamltn, p. 567. 
Babi, fafoc. 1874 Jkllksma, Woordcntijst van de taal 

dcr Alifocren op het ciland Bocroe, p. 3 - 
Pig, Ealadi pahi, Tetu fahi (in Timor]. 

1866 Foruks, A naturalist's wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 494 - 


Babirusa appears in English use in tho latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Tho head of a Babiroussa; it hath two long Tushes on tho lowor jaw, 
and on the upper two Horns (the canino teeth] that come out a little 
above the Toeth and turn up towards the Eyes. 

1673 Ray, Obscrv. made in a journey through 
part of the Low Countries, etc., p. 29. (S. D.) 
See other quotations (1696, 1774, 1790) in the Stanford diet, and 
N. E. D., and references in Pennant. Synop. quadrupeds, 1771, p. 73 - 
The wild pig scorns to be of a species peculiar to the island ; but a 
much more curious animal of this family is tho Babirusa or Pig-deer, 
so named by the Malays from its long and slendor legs, and curved 
VOL. xvii. 8 
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tusks resembling horns. This extraordinary creature resembles a pig 
in general appearance, but it does not dig with its snout, as it feeds on 
fallen fruits. The tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp, but 
the upper ones instead of growing downwards in the usual way are 
completely reversed, growing upwards out of bony sockets through the 
skin on each side of the snout, curving backwards to near the eyes, and 
in old animals often reaching eight or ten inches in length. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1S90). 
p. 211. (See also p. 213, 202, 299, 300.) 

.. . the region in the S. E. of the Bay of Kajeli, where alone in Burn 
the singular Hog-deer (the Bubirnsa), which is known elsewhere only 
in Celebes, was to be found.... This singular animal uses its curious 
upturned and hooked teeth, the natives told me, to hold to the bottom 
of ponds by, when hard pressed by hunters. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 407 (Buru). 


Balachan, blachan , also balachong , blachan g,blacftong, for¬ 
merly also balachaun, balachoung, bailie hang, a fish condiment of 
a very pronounced nature, the same as the Javanese trassi ((rust). 

Malay balachan, b&lnchan, Achinese bddehan, 

Sundanesc bakwhang, also spread into various dialects of Borneo, 
and other islands. 

balachan caviare; small fish, prawns or shrimps, pounded 
in amortar, and preserved with spices. Balachan Ikan caviare 
offish.' Balachan udang kechil, caviare of shrimps. 

1812 Maksden, p. 44. 
belatjan, toespijs bestaande uit gezouten en dan ge- 

stamote en gedroogde vischjes of dergelijke, ’t Jav. mal. trasi. 

* TRfii Pitnappkl. n. *8. 


Klinkert is more emphatic : 

belatjan, is geen toespijs, maar een dikke, bruine conserf 
vankleine vischen of garnalen, waarvan immer iets in de toespijzen, 
zooals kerrie, sambal, enz. gemengd wordt, om ze aangenaamer van 
smaak te maken. Dc stank er van is ondrageiijk en bet overmatig 
gebruik veroorzaakt verzwering van neus- en mond-liolte. 

1869 Klinkert, p. 36. 
be lax an, du caviar, petits poissons ou chevrettes s£ch6s au 
soleil, broy^s dans un mortier et formant une conserve quo l’on mfile 
au carrv aux Apices etc., pour servir d’assaisonnementau riz. ... Sund. 
...baiaxang. 1875 Favre, 2-.302. 

Also 1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 43 ; 1852 Crawfurd, p. 20; 1887 
Lim Hioxo Seng, i : 57; 1893 Ki.inkert, p. 112; 1895 Mayer, p. 42: 
1895 Clifford aud Swcttenham, 2:189, 250. 
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btlatjan trassi, gezouten en fiju gestampte kleine garnalen, 
<lio met kerrie, sambal enz. worden vermengd. 

1889 Langbn, Woordcnboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 37 - 

Balachang, a superior variety of Delan or Trasi. It is of a yellowish 
colour and made of the choice of materials from which Delan is made.... 

1862 Rigo, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 34. 

Maleisch bolatjan, Snmpitsch balatjan, Katingansch balatjan, ko- 
viaar (trassio). 1872 Tikdtke, Woordenlifst der Sam- 

pitsche en Katinganschc taal, p. 12. 

The composition is first described by Dam pier : 

Balachaun is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very delightsom 
dish to the natives of this country. To make it, they throw the mixture 
of shrimps and small fish into a sort of weak pickle, made with salt and 
water, and put it into a tight earthen vessel or jar. The pickle being 
thus weak, it keeps not the fish firm and hard, neither is it probably so 
designed, for the fish are never gutted. Therefore, in a short time they 
turn all to a mash in the vessel; and when they have lain thus a good 
while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, they then draw off the liquor 
into fresh jars, and preserve it for use. The ruasht fish that remains 
behind is called balachaun, and the liquor poured off is called nuke- 
mum. The poor people eat the balachaun with their rice. 'Tis rank 
scented, yet the taste is not altogether unpleasant, but rather savory, 
after one is a little used to it. The nuke-mum is of a pale bx-own colour, 
inclining to grey, and pretty clear. It is also very savory, and used as 
a good sauce for fowls, not only by the natives, but also by many Euro¬ 
peans, who esteem it equal with soy. 

1697-1709 Dampier, Voyages, 2:28. (1820 Craw¬ 
ford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197.) 

There is one mode of preparing and using fish, of so peculiar a nature, 
but so universally in use, that it is worth a detailed description. This 
preparation, called by the Malays bachang, and by the Javanese trasi, 
is a mass composed of small fish, chiefly prawns, which has been fer¬ 
mented, and then dried in the sun. This fetid preparation, so nauseous 
to a stranger, is the universal sauce of the Indian islanders, more gen¬ 
eral than soy with the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable without 
it. 1820 Crawford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197. 

Some fish, others manufacture balachan; some trust to their net, 
others to their stakes: and at this season salt is in great demand. 

1842 BROOKE, Journal, in Mundy's Narrative 
of events in Borneo and Celebes (1848), 1:305. 

Then we had a slim repast of soda water and bananas ... and the 
boatmen prepared an elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis and for its tastiest condiment blachang— a Malay preparation 
much relished by European lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. 
It is made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns and shrimps into 
a paste with bare feet. This is seasoned with salt. The smell is pene¬ 
trating and lingering. 1883 Bird, Golden Chersonese, p. 180. 

See other quotations, 1784 Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra (1B11), p. 57; 
1817 Raffles, Hist, of Java, 1 :9s; 1852 Crawford, p. 195. 
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Banteng, also banting , the wild ox of Java, Borneo, and the 
Malay peninsula, Bos banteng. 

Malay banteng, banting, Javanese banteng , Sunda- 
nesc banteng, Balinese hunting, Dayak banting. The word is 
regarded as'original in Javanese. 


i^o banting wild kocbcest. 1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 52. 

Banteng (Jnv.). The wild bull and domostio kino of the same slock. 

1852 CRAWFORD, p. 16. 
banting ... III. bet roode of lichtbruine runderms van dc* 

Padirngsche bovenlanden, T. (Jav. banteng, on Daj. banting, wilde os. 
bos sumlaTcus). *863 PUNAPPBL, p. 41 • 

iXAJ [banting]... II. naam eener soort van wild rund. 

1877 Wall and Tuuk, i : 266-7. 
i^o banteng, Jav. e. s. v. wUd rund, zie seladang. 

1803 Klinkf.rt, p. 122. 


These ar the Javanese and other entries: 

Banting, A. woudstier, wilde os. Banting taxoan kanin, do gevangene 
wilde stier is gewond. 1835 Roorda van Eysinga, Javaansch 

Nederduitsch xcoordenboek, p. 9. 

. .. [banteng] N. K. boeuf sauvage. 

1870 Favre, Mctionxiaircjax'anais-fmncais, p. 49 2 - 

Banting, the wild cattle, the wild bull. Found among the moun¬ 
tains, or in lonely forests in the Sundn districts. The bulls are hand¬ 
some animals, sleek and black, with noble horns: the cows are inferior 
animals, and fawn-coloured. 1862 Riao, Diet, of the Snnda long., p. 40. 

Banteng H. van sampi. [Seo Sapi-utan.] 

1876 Eck, Baliixeesch-IIoIlandsch xcoordenboek, p. 195. 

Banting, eine Art sehr wildes auf Borneo lebendes Rindvieh. 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deulsches wbrterbuch, p. 42. 

The banteng has his share in English mention : 

A wild ox is found in the forest of Java, the same which is found in 
the peninsula and Borneo, but which is wanting in Sumatra. This is 
the banteng of the Javanese and the Bos soxutaicxis of naturalists. The 
Dutch naturalists inform us that all attempts to tame it have been vain, 
as in the case of the buffalo of the American prairies. 

1856 Crawford, Desci'iptive diet, of the Indian islands, p. 172. 

The most striking proof of such a junction is, that the great Mam¬ 
malia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Banteng or wild ox, 
occur also in Siam and Burmah, and these would certainly not have 
been introduced by man. 

1869 Wallace, Malaxj Archipelago (1890), p. 92. 

Not much less than the rhinoceros is the banting or Bos sxindaicus, 
to be found in all the uninhabited districts between 2000 and 7000 feet 
of elevation. *881 Encyc. Brit., 13:6o2, s. v. Java. 
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In the forests on the southern slopes of the Malawar and the Wayang 
[Java], the banting ( Dos banting) lived in considerable herds. The full- 
grown animal has a magnificent head of horns.... No more bellicose 
and dangerous inhabitant of the forest than a wounded bull need hunter 
care to encounter. *885 Forbes, A naturalist's leant leri 11 gs 

in the Eastern Archipelago , p. 116. 

See also Bickmore (lSGOj, p. 72 ; and liivcrsule nat. hist. (1884-1SSS), 

5:321. 

Bohon upas, the poison-tree of the East Indies, of which 
fabulous stories wor told, and which thus became a favorit matter 
of allusion in literature and rhetoric. 

Tlie name also appears as bohun upas and bon upas. 1 he 
initial b is a blunder. The proper form would be *pohon or 
*puhun upas; Malay pohon or puhun upas, 

‘tree of poison*. See further under Upas. 

Puhn upas, the poison-tree, arbor toxicaria Macassarienais, Tliunb. 
[See full quot. under Upas.) *812 Marsden, p. 2j. 

h-Jj! oepas, I. vergiftig plantcnsap, plantaardig vergift: pohon 
—, vergiftboom, inzond. antiaris toxicaria en strychnos tiente, Beroe- 
pas. (Jav. —. Mai. xjut ipoch.) 1863 Pijnappkl, p. 20. 

pdhon upas, arbre dont le sueest un poisou (antiaris 
toxicaria et aussi strychnos tieute ). *875 Favre, 1:31. 

The following appears to be the first mention in English of the 
“Bohon upas”: 

The following description of the Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree, which 
grows in the Island of Java, and renders it unwholesome by its noxious 
vapours, has been procured for the London Magazine, from Mr. Hey- 
dinger, who was employed to translate it from the original Dutch, by 
the author, Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at present abroad, in 
the capacity of surgeon on board an English vessel.... 

‘In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. During my residence there 
I received several different accounts of the Bohon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poison.' [Etc., etc.] 

1783 London magazine, Dec., p. 512-517- (Y. p. 73 *-) 

From the fabulous narrativ thus introduced, the Bohon Upas 
and the simple Upas soon past into literary and oratorio allusion. 
See further under Upas. 

C’est an fond des sombres forGts de File de Java que la nature a cach6 
le pohun ujias, I’arbre le plus dangereux du r£gne v£g6tal, pour le poison 
mortel qu’il renferme, et plus celebre encore par les fables dont on l’a 
rendu le sujet.... 1808 (?) Annales des voyages , 1:69. (Y.) 
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tusks resembling horns. This extraordinary creature resembles a pig 
in general appearance, but it does not dig with its snout, as it feeds on 
fallen fruits. The tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp, but 
the upper ones instead of growing downwards m the usual way are 
completely reversed, growing upwards out of bony sockets through the 
skin on each side of the snout curving backwards to near tho eyes, and 
in old animals often reaching eight or ten inches in length. 

1869 Wali.aok, Malay Arch\pdago(iZcp), 
p. 211. (See also p. 213, 202, 299. 300.) 

. tho region in tho S. E. of the Bay of Kajeli. whore alone in Buru 
the singular Hog-deer (tho Iiabirtm), which is known elsewhere only 
in Celebes, was to be found.... This singular animal uses its curious 
upturned and hooked teeth, tho natives told mo, to hold to tho bottom 
of ponds by, when hard pressed by hunters. 

1885 Forties, A naturalist's uvinacnng* in 
the Eastern Archipelago, p. 407 (Burn). 


Balachan, blachan, also balachong, blachant/, blackout/, for¬ 
merly also balacluum, baUichount/, bttUickant/, a fish condiment of 
a very pronounced nature, the same as the Javanese trassi (frtfo). 

Malay balachan, b Cinch an, Achinesc bc.lackan, 

Sundanese balachang, also spread into various dialects of Borneo, 
and other islands. 


balachan caviare; small fish, prawns or shrimps, pounded 
in amortar, and preserved with spices. Balachan Ikan caviare 
offish.' Balachan ftdang kechil, caviare of shrimps. 

18x2 Maksdkn, p. 44. 
belatjan, toespijs bestaande uit gozouten en dan gc- 

stampte en gedroogde vischjes of dergelijko, ’t Jav. mnl. tmsi. 

l86l PUNAPPEL, p. 38. 


Klinkert is more emphatic : 

bfilat jan, isgeen toespijs, maareen dikko, bruine conscrf 
vankleine vischen of garnalen, waarvan iramer iets in de toeapijzon, 
zooals kerrie, sambal, enz. gemengd wordt, om ze aangenaarner van 
smaak te maken. De stank er van is ondragelijk en bet overmatig 
gebruik veroorzaakt vcrzwering van neus- en mond-holte. 

1869 Klinkert, p. 36. 
bcluxan, du caviar, petits poissous ou chevrettes s£ch6s au 
soleil, broyes dans un mortier et formant une conserve que Ton mdle 

au carry, aux epices etc., pour sorvir d’assaisonnementau riz-Sund. 

. . . balaxang. 1875 Favrk, 2:302. 

Also 1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 4S; 1852 Crawfurd, p. 20; 1887 
Lim Hiong Seng, x : 57 ; 1893 Klinkert, p. >12; 1895 Mayer, p. 42: 
1895 Clifford and Swettesham, 2:189, 250. 
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bilatjan trassi, gezouten en fiju gestampte kleine garnalen, 
die met kerrie, sambal enz. worden vermengd. 

1889 Langen, Woordenboek der Aljehsche taal, p. 37. 

Balacluing, a superior variety of Delan or Trasi. It is of a yellowish 
colour and made of the choice of materials from which Delan is made.... 

1862 Riga, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. $a. 

Maleisch belatjan, Sampitsch Imlatjan, Katlngansch balatjan, ka- 
■viaar (trassio). 1872 Tiedtke, Woordenlijst dcr Sam- 

pitsche en Katingansche taal, p. 12. 


The composition is first described by Dampier : 

Balachaun is a composition of a strong savour, yet a very delightsom 
dish to the natives of this country. To make it, they throw the mixture 
of shrimps and small fish into a sort of weak pickle, made with salt and 
water, and put it into a tight earthen vessel or jar. The pickle being 
thus weak, it keeps not the fish firm and hard, neither is it probably so 
designed, for the fish are never gutted. Therefore, in a short time they 
turn all to a mash in the vessel; and when they have lain thus a good 
while, so that the fish is reduced to a pap, they then draw off the liquor 
into fresh jars, and preserve it for use. Tho masht fish that remains 
behind is called balachaun, and the liquor poured off is called nuke- 
mum. The poor people eat the balachaun with their rice. 'Tis rank 
scented, yet the taste is not altogether unpleasant, but rather savory, 
after one is a little used to it. The nuke-mum is of a pale brown colour, 
inclining to grey, and pretty clear. It is also very savory, and used as 
a good sauce for fowls, not only by the natives, but also by many Euro¬ 
peans, who esteem it equal with soy. 

1697-1709 Dampier, Voyages, 2:28. (1820 Craw- 
fcrd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197.) 

There is one mode of preparing and using fish, of so peculiar a nature, 
but so universally in use, that it is worth a detailed description. This 
preparation, called by the Malays blachang, and by the Javanese trasi, 
is a mass composed of small fish, chiefly prawns, which has been fer¬ 
mented, and then dried in the sun. This fetid preparation, so nauseous 
to a stranger, is the universal sauce of the Indian islanders, more gen¬ 
eral than soy with the Japanese. No food is deemed palatable without 
it, 1820 Crawford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1:197. 

Some fish, others manufacture balachan; some trust to their net, 
others to their stakes: and at this season salt is in great demand. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy’s Narrative 
of events inBomeoand Celebes (1848), 1:305. 

Then we had a slim repast of soda water and bananas. . . and tho 
boatmen prepared an elaborate curry for themselves, with salt fish for 
its basis and for its tastiest condiment blachang— a Malay preparation 
much relished by European lovers of durian and decomposed cheese. 
It is made by trampling a mass of putrefying prawns and shrimps into 
a paste with bare feet. This is seasoned with salt. The smell is pene¬ 
trating and lingering. 1883 Bird, Golden Chersonese, p. 180. 

See other quotations, 1784 Marsden, Hist, of Sumatra (1811), p. 57 : 
1817 Raffles, Hist, of Java, 1:98; 1852 Crawford, p. 195. 
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Banteng, also hanting, the wild o.v of Java, Borneo, and tin 
Malay peninsula, Bos banteng. 

Malay banteng, banting, Javanese banteng, Sumla 
nese bantu,, Balinese banting, Dayak banting. The word is 
regarded as original in Javanese. 

banting wild k«s‘ls*est. 1825 ««»••«»•' VAN 1*. 52. 

feTtenir (Jnv.). Tlie wild bull and domestic kirn- of the niiuc stock. 

b X852 (fKAWFUKI). j>. 16. 

iOj banting... HI. hot roode of Hehthrmim rumlerms van ilo 
Pnmuigschc bovonlandon, T. (Jnv. bantmg, on Dnj. tenting. wilde os. 
bos sundaTcus). 1863 H.JNA.TKI., 4 ». 

ilL* rbantingl... II. naain oonor snort van wild nuid. 

1877 Wall and Tuiik. 1:266-7. 

banteng, Jnv. e. s. v. wild rund, tie seladang. 

1893 Klinkkkt, p. 122. 


These ar the Javaneso and other entries: 

Banting, A. woudstier, wilde os. Banting tawan htnin, de gevongene 
wilde stier is gewond. 1835 Rook i>a van Eysinoa Jamansch 

Nedcrduitsch truanleiwoek. n. 9. 


... [banteng] N. K. boeuf sauvnge. 

1870 Favrr, Didioniiuircjuvanais-franptis, p. 492. 

Banting, the wild cattle, the wild bull. Found among the moun¬ 
tains or in lonely forests in the Sunda districts. The hulls are lmnd- 
some’animals, sleek and black, with noble horns: tho cows nro inferior 
animals, and fawn-coloured. 1862 ItKiO, Did. of the Sunda lung ., p. 40. 

Banting H. van sampi. [Seo SAPI-UTAN.J 

1876 Eck, Balineesch-IIollandsch uoonlenbock, p. 195. 

Banting , eine Art sohr wildes auf Borneo lebondes RIndvich. 

1859 Hardblahd, Dajacksch-deutsches w/irlcrbuch, p. 42. 

The banteng lias his share in English mention : 

A wild ox is found in the forest of Java, the same which is found in 
the peninsula and Borneo, but which is wanting in Sumatra. This is 
the banteng of the Javanese and the Bos sondaicus of naturalists. The 
Dutch naturalists inform us that all attempts to tame it have been vain, 
as in the case of tho buffalo of the American prairies. 

1856 Crawfurd, Descriptive (lid. of the Indian islands, p. 172. 

The most striking proof of such a junction is, that tho great Mam¬ 
malia of Java, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the Banteng or wild ox, 
occur also in Siam and Burmah, and these would certainly not have 
been introduced by man. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 92. 

Not much less than the rhinoceros is the banting or Bos sundaieus , 
to be found in all the uninhabited districts between 2000 and -000 feet 
of elevation. 1881 Encyc. Brit., 13:602, s. v. Java. 
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In the forests on the southern slopes of the Mala war and the Wayang 
[Java], the bantcnu (Bos banteng ) lived in considerable herds. The full- 
grown animal has a magnificent head of horns.... No more bellicose 
and dangerous inhabitant of the forest than a wounded bull need hunter 
care to encounter. 1885 FoKBES, A naturalist's ivanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 116. 

See also Bickmore (1800), p. 72; and Riverside nat. hist. (1884-1BSS), 
5:321. 

Bohon upas, the poison-tree of the East Indies, of which 
fabulous stories wer told, and which thus became a favorit matter 
of allusion in literature and rhetoric. 

The name also appears as bohun upas and bon upas. 1 lie 
initial b is a blunder. The proper form would be "pohon or 
*puhun upas; Malay pohon or puhun a pas, 

* tree of poison’. See further under Upas. 

POhnupas, the poison-tree, arbor toxicaria Macassariensls, Thunb. 
[See full quot. under Upas.] 1812 Marsden, p. 24. 

oepas, I. vergiftig plantonsap, plantaardig vergift: pohon 
—, vergiftboom, inzomL antiaris toxicaria en strychnos tieute, Beroe- 
pas. (Jav. Mat aajI ipoeh.) 1863 Pijnappel, p. 20. 

^5! pohon upas, arbre dont lesucest un poison {antiaris 

toxicaria et aussi strychnos tieute). *875 Favre, 1:31. 

The following appears to be the first mention in English of the 
“Bohon upas”: 

The following description of the Bohon Upas , or Poison Tree, which 
grows in the Island of Java, and renders it unwholesome l>y its noxious 
vapours, has been procured for the London Magazine, from Mr. Hey- 
dinger, who was employed to translate it from the original Dutch, by 
the author, Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at present abroad, in 
the capacity of surgeon on board au English vessel.... 

‘In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia, as a surgeon, in the 
service of the Dutch East India Company. During my residence there 
I received several different accounts of the Bohon-Upas , and the violent 
effects of its poison.’ lEtc., etc.] 

1783 London magazine, Dec., p. 512-517- (Y. p. 73»-) 

From the fabulous narrativ thus introduced, the Bohon Upas 
and the simple Upas soon past into literary and oratorio allusion. 
See further under Upas. 

C’est au fond des sombres forfits de l’ile de Java que la nature a cach6 
le pohun upas, l'arbre le plus dangereux du regne vegetal, pour le poison 
mortel qu’il renferme, et plus cel£bro encore par les fables dont on l’a 
rendu lc sujet.... x8o8 CO Annalesdes voyages, 1:6q. (Y.) 
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Anti Aria, Lesch. Antiar or Antschar, its Javanese name. Linn. 21, 
Or. 4, Nat. Or. ArtocarpAccas. This is the far-famed Upas poison-tree 
of Java—the Boom [Boon ?] or Bon Upas of the Javanese. 

1840 Paxton, Botan. did., ed. Heremnn (1868), p. 40. 

The name is found used, by error, for the poison itself. 

While the juice of some [“of tho Artocarpus tribe”! is nutritive, that 
of others is highly poisonous. Thus Antiaris toxicaria is the source 
of the famous poison called Bohun-Upus. or Upas-Antinr, by the Java¬ 
nese, and which is said to owe its properties to tho presence of Strych¬ 
nia. 1855 Balfour, Manual of botany, p. 519. 

Emerson makes a characteristic use of the Bohon Upas ; and 
many other writers mention it. 

They [the English] stoutly carry into every nook and corner of tho 
earth their turbulent sense; leaving no lie uncontradicted, no preten¬ 
sion unexamined. They chew hasheesh; cut themselves with poisoned 
creases ; swing their hammock in tho boughs of the Bohon Upas; 
taste every poison; buy every secret. 

1856 Emerson, English traits, ch. 8. (Wks. 1876, p. 103.) 


Bruang, the Malayan bear, Ursus or Helarctos malaijanus, 
cald also the honey-bear and the sun-bear. 

The Malay name is brOang, brtiwang, bfirflwang; 

Achinese bentwang, Iiatak banneang, Sundanese bruxeang, bam- 
ang, Dayak bahuang , Sampit (Borneo) bahuang, Macassar baru- 
wang, Bugis baruang. According to Swcttenham the word 
probably stands for *ber-raang, from ber-, a verbal prefix, 
and ruang, a hole ; meaning “the animal which lives in a hol¬ 
low.” Compare cave-bear. 


Bear (ursus) brQang. 1812 Marsdbn ( Eng.-Mal .), p. 389. 

[Not in the Malay-Eng. part.] 

cl.vJ beroewdng of broewang beer. 

0 y ‘ 1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 45. 

Bru wang (J.l. A bear, Ursus malayanus of Horsfield. 

1852 Crawfurd, p. 31. 
broewang, de Maleische beer. (Mak. id. Bat. een oude beer, 

die een ronden, witten kring om den snuit heeft.) 

1863 PlJNAPPEL, p. 34 . 

Bruang a bear. (Derived from ruang a hole. Ber-ruang, 

or bruang a hole-maker.) 1881 Swetteniiam (1887), 2:19. 

Also 1875 Favre, 2:291: 1877 Wall and Tuck, 1:227; 1893 Klinkert, 
p. 102 ; 1895 Mayer, p. 49; *895 Clifford and Swettesham, 2:221, 273- 
cl.yj btroewang, de zwarte honigbeer. 

' 1889 Langes, Woordenbock der Atjehsche taal, p. 33. 
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Baruang, Poison. The bear of Sumatra and Borneo. 

1862 Rigg, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 42. 

Bruwang, a bear. Not known on Java, except as brought from 
Sumatra or Borneo as a rarity. Ursus Malayanus. 

1862 RiciG. Diet, of the Suyida long., p. 65. 

Bahuang, Bhr.-Dengedengcn bahuang, etwas taub (so taub als ein 
Bur) sein. 1859 Hardeland. Dajaclcsch-deutsches JcOrterbuch, p. 30. 

Boroewang, Sampitsch baliot'wang, Katinganscli oenda, beer. 

1872 Tiedtke, Woonlenlijst der Sampitsche 
cn Katingansche taal, p. 11. 

Bear . . . buruang bruang. 

1833 [Thomsen], Vocab. Eng. Bugis and Malay lang., p. 20. 

See also Raffles, Hist, of Java (1817), 2: App. 89. 

The English use of the name is recent. 

Hero is also a small bear ( bruangh) found elsewhere only in Borneo. 

1883 Encyc. Brit., 15 :322, art. Malay Peninsula. 

The genus Helarctos, meaning Sun Bear, strictly embraces but one 
species, Helarctos malayanus. The Malayan Bear or Bruang, is con¬ 
fined to the Indo-Malayan sub-region, that is, to the Malayan peninsula 
and the neighboring islands, Borneo, Sumatra and Java. It is much 
smaller than the Himalayan bear, not exceeding four feet and a half 
in length. 1888 Riverside nat. hist., 5: 37 1• 

The Bruang has a smallish head and a short neck which is very 
strong, enabling it to tear up the great plantains .... When tamed it 
shows so much affection and has so many droll ways as to make it an 
amusing and prized pet 1888 Id., 5 : 37 *- 


Bruh, a Malayan monkey, Macacus nemestrinus. Malay 
brQ, bfcru, also with the weak liual -k , Jio bruk, bfiruk, 
brok; Achinese birok, Balinese brug, Sampit and Katingan 
beruk. 


bruk and .-j bru a large species of monkey with a tail; an 
ape. . ' X812 Marsden, p. 39 - 

burokh, cene apensoort gelijk aan een bairaan, met eonen 

rooden en kleinen ftaart. 1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 44 - 

Bruk. Name of a species of ape. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 31- 

^ berQ, bru, v. berdk. 1875 Favre, 2:291. 

^j berdk, brdk, nom d’une espdee de singe (magot, R. V.) 

(simius nemestrinus) (Pij.).... On trouve aussi .0 brQ. 

' 1875 Favre, 2:292. 
beroelc» naam eener soort van apen—de zoogenaamde 1am- 
pongsche aap; inuus nemestrinus.... 1877 Wall and Tuck, i : 222. 
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Brok a * ar 6 e monkey with a short tail, often trained to gather 

cocoanuts and duriens. 1881 Swettenham (1SS7), 2:19. (See also 

1895 Clifford and Swettenham, 2:273.) 

J.wj bCrok, naam van een groot soort Lnmi>ong8chc aap. 

' 1889 Lanoen, Woordcnbock tier Atjehsclw. taal, p. 33. 

B'rocg, ben. van eene tlians onbekendo aapsoort. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balincesch-JIollandsch icoordenbock, p. J9S. 

Maleisch brock, Sampitsch berock , Katingansch beroek . zeker soort 
van aap. 1872 Tikdtkk. Woordcnlyst tier Sam- 

pitschc en Katingansclu: taal, p. n. 

Sec also Raffles, Hist, of Java (1617), 2: App. 89. 

The brnh is not so well known in English as his brethren the 
kahau, the siamang, an«l the orang-utan. 

In length of tail jt/[acaci«] ncmestrinus and At. rhesus hold a median 
position. The former species, remarkablo for the length of the legs 
and the thinness of the short tail, is of the two the more terrestrial. It 
is a native of the Malay Archipelago, and is the Bruh of the Mulays. 
The coat is brownish washed with yellow, the hair on the crown longer, 
and forming a radiating tuft behind. At. rhesus is, on the other hand, 
a native of India.... The tail is proportionally longer, thicker, and 
does not have the pig-like twirl of that of the bruh. 

1884-88 Biverside nat. hist., 5:5*7- 


Cajuput, also cajeput, kajuput , kajeput , cajuput, an East Indian 
tree, and an oil derived from it (and other trees). 

Cajuput is more commonly, but less correctly, spcld cajeput, 
Cajeput, pronounced in the dictionaries “kaj'c-put” or “kaj'e- 
pftt,” that is, cadzk'i-put, -ptft, is, like the Portuguese cajeput , a 
copy of the French cajeput, a bad form of cajuput. Cajuput or 
kajuput is an adapted form of cojuputi, which is also found : see 


and xii cajuputi, at least, it should be pronounced as y (that is, 
like j in hallelujah). Webster (1890) gives cajuput with an 
alternative pronunciation rendering j as y. 

(1) Cajeput or Cajeput tree. 

Kayu-putih. The cajeput myrtle, Melaleuca cajcputi. 

1852 Crawfcbd, p. 70. 

Prominent for their straight and shapely pillar-like stems stand out 
the Lakka (Myristica iners), the Rasamala(Liquidambar altingiana), and 
the white-stemmed Kajeput trees (Melaleuca leucadendron), all of them 
rising with imposing columns, without a branch often for 80 and some¬ 
times 100 feet. 1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 74. 

The road led over numerous small hills, from the top of which wo 
got many pretty peeps of Haruka and Ceram, through Gum-tree—the 
famous Kajuput —forest and Kussu-graas fields. 1885 Id., p. 296. 
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(2) Cajepul oil, often reduced to cajepul. The Malay name 
is m I n i a k k a y u p a t i h. But in Java kiiyu pittih is used also 
as the name of the oil (Itigg). 

Cajcput, an oil brought from the East Indies resembling Hint of carda¬ 
mons. X797 Encyc. Brit. (8. DO, p. 186. 

The leaf of the smaller (Cnyuputi treesj, [aftoids] by distillation, the 
fragrant essential oil which has lxion used for medical purposes, Rome- 
times internally as a powerful sudorific, but mow frequently externally 
as an useful embrocation, under the ignorant and corrupt denomination 
of Cajcput. 1820 Crawford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelnyo, 1:513- 

TI10 leaves of Melaleuca minor {Cajuputi of some), a native of the 
Moluccas, yield the volatile oil of Cajcput. It is a very liquid oil, of a 
gross-green colour, having a pungent camphornceous odour, and capa¬ 
ble of dissolving caoutchouc. It is used medicinally as a stimulant and 
antispasmodic. 1855 Balfour, Manual of botany (3d cd.), p. 428. 

Doors all shut 

On hinges oil’d with cajcput. 

a. 1845 Hood, To Mr. Malthua (N. E. D.). 

Its [KajolIJ groat items of export are Osh....and the famous Kajuput 
oil, distilled by the natives from tho leaves of tho guiu trees (Melaleuca 
Kajuputl) which form a largo part of the vegetation of the shores of 
tho Bay. 1885 FORDB8, A naturalist's wanderings 

in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 39 «• 

Cajcput. Tho name of a fragrant essential oil produced especially in 
Celebes and tho neighbouring island of Bouro.... Tl.o drug and treo 
were first described by Rumphlus. who died 1693. (Sco Hanbury and 
FlOckigor, p. 247.) x 886 THU and BURNELL, Hobson-Job son, p. 109. 

Cajuputi, also cayuputi , kayuputi, an East Indian tree, Mela¬ 
leuca laucadendron, L. So in New Latin, oqjuputi. Adnnson 
used caju-puti ns tho generic name (1763, Fam, ii. 84); roo Index 
Keiocnsis 1 -.372. Cajuputi should be pronounced ns it isspold, 
Romanly oA-yu-pft'ti, not “kaj-joo-pyoo ty.” Spanish cayaputi, 
Dutoli kajoe-poeti. 

Tho Malay name is ^ kiiyu pH till. It means ‘white 

tree’or‘white wood.* The bark is white, liko the hark of the 
birch. The namo appears also in other languages, Javanese and 
Sundanese kayuputih, Macassar kayuputi. In Bali kayu putih, 
• White Tree,’ is tho namo of a villago (1876 Eok, p. 80). 

. . . K&yft putih a species of tree which yields a medicinal oil, 
molaleuca-leucadendra, C. 1812 Mausdrn, p. 235. 

. . . Kaj00 pootih, e. s. v. boom, uit walks blndcren de aetherische 
olio, minjak kajoe poetih, wordt getrokken. 

1893 Klinkert, p. 479. 

Also X852 Crawford, p. 70; 1863 Pijnappel, p. 173; *875 Favrp., 
1: 23 X. 
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Kayu-putih, literally—white wood. The tree grows in the Moluccos; 
and on Java, the words kayu-putih, as in Europe, mean the essential oil 
derived from the tree. It is the Cajeput of Europe. Melaleuca Cajeputi. 

1862 Riaa, Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 2x1. 

. .. Kdyoe poeti, soort van boom. Melaleuca Cajuputi, vooral bekend 
om zijn olie. 

1859 Matthes, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch xcoordenboek, p. 35. 

Kayu is the general Malay term for 4 wood’ or 4 tree’: 

Cayou. Lignum. 1631 Harx, p. 11. 

kayu wood, timber; a tree; an idiomatic term used in count¬ 
ing certain substances.... 1812 Marsdex, p. 251. 

Kayu (J). Wood, timber; a tree; an idiomatic term in the enu¬ 
meration of some objects, nnd equivalent to “a roll” or “piece” in 
English. 1852 Crawford, p. 70. 

Also 1863 Punappbl, p. 173; 1875 Favre, 1:231; 1880 Wall and 
Tuck, 2:486; 1893 Klinkert, p. 479; l8 95 Mayer, p. 120; etc. 

The word is found throughout the Archipelago; Achinese 
kayih, Jcay'ee, Batak /layu , Lampong kayu, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Balinese kayu, Dayak kayu, Macassar kayu, Bugis aju, Sangi- 
Manganitu kalul, Buru kau, Aru kai, Kei kayu, etc. In many 
of the eastern isles, as in Bugis, it is found without the initial 
consonant, ayo , aya, ai, aai, aov>, ow, etc. In the Moluccan form 
at, it has emerged in English use as the unrecognized first element 
of the word ailantus. See Ailantus, where the decapitate Ma¬ 
layan forms ar given. The word also appears in the Philippine 
islands, Spanish cdhuy, Tagala and Bisaya kahory , and in Mada¬ 
gascar, Malagas; hazu (hazou), and throughout Polynesia, Fiji 
kau, Marquesan kaau, akau, Tongan a kau, Tahitian raau, Maori 
rakau, etc. (See Tregear, Maori-Polynesian compar. diet., 1891, 
p. 387-8.) 

Kajoe hout kajih. 

1880 Arriens, Maleisch-Hollandsch-Atjehsche woordenlijst, p. 45 - 
kajie, hout. 1889 Larger, Woordenboek derAtjehsche tool, p. 201. 

Kajoe, boom, bout....[Many kinds of trees ar mentioned]. 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-Hollandsche woordenlijst , p. 3-4. 

... [kayu] N. ... [kajeng] K. bois, arbre.... 

1870 Favrf., Diet, javanais-frangais, p. 163. 

Kayu, wood, timber: sometimes used for a tree in general. Kha 
appears to be wood in Burmese. [A fanciful ctym. follows.] 

1862 RiGG. Diet, of the Sunda lang., p. 211. 

Kaju, Hoiz, Baum .. . Kajuan, Geholz (Wald).... 

1859 Hardelard, Dajacksch-deutsches wdrterbuch, p. 204. 

.. . kdyoe, b. kayoewa, vnw. kayoengkoe, hout...'. 

1869 Matthes, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 3s. 

Boomstam, m. kdltih. 

i860 Riedel, Sangi-Manganitusch woordenlijste, p. 381. 

Hout, o. kdldh. i860 Id., p. 389. 
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Malay pfitili is the ordinary word for‘white.* It is 
found in many languages. I omit quotations. 

In English use djuputi, cayuputi, kayuputi all appear. 

A remarkable example of this is afforded in the Cayuputi trees (Mela¬ 
leuca loucadendron) of the Indian islands, which are gigantic myrtles. 
These trees are easily distinguished in the forest by the whiteness of 
their bark, which has some resemblance in structure and api>eararice 
to that of the birch. This white colour gives to the treo its commercial 
and vulgar name of Kayu-puti, which means literally “ white wood.” 

1820 Crawford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1: 5 * 3 - 

The far famed Kayu Pulih. 

1842 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy, Narrative, etc. (1848), 11283. 

There was a little brush and trees along the beach, and bills inland 
covered with high grass and cajuputi trees—my dread and abhorrence. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 295. 

Next day we took a westward course through fields of tall Kussu 
grass dotted with Kayu-puti trees, and through swamps full of sago 
palms. 1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings in 

the Eastern Archipelago, p. 394 (Burn). 

So cajuputi-oil, cayu-puti oil, kayu-puti oil 

Cayu-puti oil. 

1820 Crawford, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 3 = 4 « 3 » 414 - 

Rattans from Borneo, sandal-wood and bees’-wax from Flores and 
Timor, tripang from the Gulf of Carpentaria, cajuputi-oil from Bouru, 
wild nutmegs and mussoi-bark from New Guinea, are all to be found in 
the stores of the Chinese and Bugis merchants of Macassar. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 309. 

Kayu-puti oil. 

1869 Bickmore, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 249. 


Campong, also kampong, a Malayan village, a district or 
quarter of a city, an inclosure; the source of the Anglo-Indian 
term Compound, which see. 

Malay ^ /kampong, kampung, ‘an inclosure, district, 

village,’ (see quotations); also adjectiv, 'collected, assembled, 
inclosed’; with verb formativs, ‘to assemble’; Batak tampung , 
Lampong kampung , Javanese kampong, Sundanese kampung, 
Payak kampong, Macassar kampong, Tagal katnpun/nn inclos¬ 
ure’’ etc.; Malagas! kambound, ‘inclosed.’ 


Campon. Coniunctio, vel conuentus. Hinc vicinias, & parua loca, 
campon etiam appellantur. 1631 Haex, p. 11. 

kampong an inclosure, a place surrounded with a paling; a 

fenced or fortified village; a quarter, district, or suburb of a city; a 
collection of buildings. .. . 18x2 Marsdek, p. 267. 
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kampong, eene buurt of menigte huizcn, die nlle door eenen 

algemeenen of ieder dorzelve door eenen bijzonderon lioining omgeven 
wordt. Eene wijk, buurt of kwartier in eene find. Ecu omheind ftuk 
land, eene befloten plaats, nfheining; buurt, wijk.... 

1825 RoORDA VAN ETSINQA, p. 320 . 
Also 1852 Crawford, p. 66; 1863 Pjjnappel, p. 182; 1875 Favrr, j : 
345; 1880 Wall nnd Took, 2:543; x88x Swettbmham (1887), 2:45; *893 
Kltnkrrt, p. 539. 

Kampocng, I. erf, wijk, annplant; II. vcreeniging van gezinnen 
(socmbuj). 1891 HBJR1CB, Lampongsch-Hollandsche woorilenlijst, p. 2. 
Kampung. a village; is properly Malay.... 

1862 Iiiao, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 194. 


Ifardcland does not giv a Dayak kampong, ‘an inclosuro,’ but 
he givs tlie adjectiv kampeng ‘ closed ‘ obstructed 1 (as a door, 
a river, and figurativly, the heart or mind), with numerous de- 
rivativs. 


Kampeng, versperrt [etc.]. 

1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutsches wvrterbuch . p. 222. 
. . . k&mpong, Mai. een kampong, een omheinde plaats. 

1859 Mattues, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 7. 


In Malagas'! the word (kambounti,) has only the original sense 
‘collected’, ‘enclosed’ (1896 Mirre, p. 32). 

Catnpong, kampong is common in English books of Eastern 
travel. 


His camjxmg was at Singi. 

1844 Brooke, Journal, in Mundy, 'Narrative, etc. (1848), 11371. 

I obtained the use of a good-sized house in the Campong Sirani (or 
Christian village). 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 256. 

Like all the cities and larger settlements in the Dutch possessions, 
Amboina is divided into a native kampong or quarter, a Chinose kam¬ 
pong, and a quarter where foreigners reside. 

1869 Bickmore, Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 132. 

There are Malay campongs (villages) scattered over the island, made 
up of a few rude bamboo huts, and two or three clusters of fruit-trees. 

1875 Thomson, The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China, p. iS 

All islands are liable to the linguistic difficulty of their littoral being 
occupied by a superior seafaring and commercial race, either continu¬ 
ously or in detached “ campongs," while the interior and unexplored 
mountains become the refuge of shy and uncivilized indigenes. 

1878 Cust, Sketch of the mod. languages of the East Indies, p. 132. 

The great coco-groves are by no means solitary, for they contain the 
kampongs, or small raised villages of the Malays.... In the neighbor¬ 
hood of Malacca these kampongs are scattered through the perpetual 
twilight of the forest.... 

1883 Miss Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 137. 
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[Kampong also on pp. 139. ' 4 °- 296, 319, etc.] 

In addition to tlie true natives of the town [Telok-betong in Suma¬ 
tra], there was a large coin pong of Chinese, a few Arabs, with a consid¬ 
erable fluctuating population of traders from Borneo and Celelx-s, and 
other islands of the Archipelago. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's xoanderings in the East¬ 
ern Archipelago, p. 126. (Kampong, p. 197.) 

Cassowary, a large bird related to the emu and the ostrich. 
This name came into English use early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and went through various spellings, cassmoary (1673), 
cassmrarwuy (i6n), cassawaraicay (1630), cassiowary (1690), 
cassuary, also with a Latinized termination cassawaris (1705), 
and sometimes cassotoare (1651), and (as a poetic truncation) 
cassoioar (1S00 Southey); also in other languages, French casoar , 
Spanish casudrcs (1705 Stevens), casohar , casoar (1878 Domin¬ 
guez), casual (“cassiowary, large bird of prey”! 1879 Meadows), 
Portuguese casuar (Michaelis), Italian casuario , Dutch casuaris, 
kasuaris, German cosscbdrcs (1672 in Yule), /casuaris (1682 in 
Yule), casuar, kasuar (1848); Swedish and Danish / casuar , Rus¬ 
sian kazuarH, New Latin casoar is (1631 Bontius), casuar ins. 

The word cassowary has been generally referd to a Malayan 
origin, but the statements have been more or less inexact. Bontius 
(1631) says the bird, which he calls emu, is “ vulgo Casoaris,” that 
is, as he implies, the nativ name in Ceram is casoaris. Other 
statements followd ; see forms and dates cited. From these ear¬ 
lier European mentions, the nativ name has been variously inferd 
and stated. 

Worcester (i860) givs Malay cassuwaris. “Webster” (1864) 
givs “Ilindost. kassuwaris” Littr6 (1877) givs Malay cassuwa- 
ris. Skeat (1879) quotes Littre for kassmoans. Yule (1886) givs 
Malay kasavdrl or kasuQrl. The earlier forms cited as nominal 
English, Spanish, German, or Dutch, ar of course all intended to 
reflect the Malayan name. 

The correct European reflex would be casuxcari, casuari, or 
kasuicari, kasuari. The Malay word is kasuwari, less 

exactly transliterated kasuari. But it is worthy of note that 
no Malay dictionary records the word until the year 1863. No 
form kasuwari or one like it appears in Marsden (1812) or 
inRoordavan Evsinga (1825). Nor is kasuwari in Crawfurd 
(1852). The first entry of kasuwari in a Malay dictionary 
appears to be in Pijnappel (1863), where it is not given in alpha¬ 
betic place, but is mentiond as au earlier form of suwari 
(soewari). In Macassar the word is recorded, as kasuicari, in 
1859. 

,L... soewari, de casuaris (van een vorm kasoe wari). 

' 1863 PiJXAPPEL, p. 143- 
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Klinkert, in his Supplement to Pijnappel (1869), takes no notice 
of either form. 

The next dictionary entry, like Pijnappel’s, is indirect, in the 
name pdhon kasuari, ‘cassowary tree’ (1864-5 Van Ekris). See 
under Casuakina. Then there ar entries in 1875 Favre, 1880 
Wall and Tuuk, 1895 Mayer. 


kasuwari, kasuari, le caaoar (slruthio casuarins). 
xJIM adu-lah bfirang kasuari, il y avait des 
casoars (H. Ab. 7-1). [No cognato forms cited.] 1875 Favre, 1:382. 
[chasoew&ri] of soew&ri, kasuaris (vogel). 

" 1880 Wall and Tuck, 2:78. 

kasoewari, de casuaris. 1893 Klinkert, p. 522. 

Kasoewari, casuaris. 1895 Mayrb, p. 126. 

... hasotwdri, bep. kasoewariya, Casuaris. 

1859 Matthes, Makassaarsch-Hollaiulsch woordenbock, p. 66. 


Beside the name kasuwari, there is an other name suwari, 
first raentiond so far as the quotations show, by Crawfurd, 1852. 
This appears also in Pijnappel 1863 (soewari), in Favre 1875 

S uari), and Wall 18S0 (soewari); and it is also recorded in 
acassar (1859), as soweiri. 

The two forms kasuwari and suwari ar no doubt con¬ 
nected. Compare ka pity ft and p fly ft, a quail; lingking and 
kelingking, a fruit, the lichi. The office of the apparent 
prefix ka- is not clear. It does not seem to be the prefix ka- 
asused in connection with the suffix -an, to form certain verbal 
nouns or participles. 

Suwari appears in most of the dictionaries from Crawfurd 
(1852) down : 

Suwari. The cassawary or emeu, Struthio cassuarius. 

1852 Crawford, p. 178. 

Cassiowary, Suwari. 

1852 Crawford, Eng. and Malay diet., p. 25. 
soewari, de casuaris (van een vorm kasoewari). 

1863 Pijnappel, p. 143. 
su&rikasuSri. 1875 Favre, 2:640. 

soewari, z. chasoew&ri. 1880 Wall and Took, 2:296. 
gJy*' soewari, zie kasoewari. 

1893 Klinkert, p. 406. [Not in 1895 Mayer.] 

... sowdri, = kasoeicdri, casuaris. 

1859 Matters, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 6 o 3 . 

The bird is mentiond, under a name now current as emu, in the 
following passage : 
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In Banda and other Hands, the bird called Emia or Erne, isadmirahlo. 
It is foure foot high, somewhat resembling an Ostrich, but hauing three 
clawes on the feet, and the same exceeding strong: it hath two wings 
rather to helpe it running, then seruiceable for flight: the leggcs great 
and long. 1613 Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 430. 

The first English mention of the name cassowary appears to 
refer to a bird brought to England : 

St. James his Ginny Hens, the Cassawarway moreover. (Note by 
Coryat. An East Indian bird at St. James in the keeping of Mr. 
Walker, that will carry no coales, but eat them as whot you will.) 

x6xx Peach am, in Paneg. verses on Coryat’s 
Crudities ,, sig. 1. 3 r° (1776). (S. D.) 

A Cassowaries or Emeus Egg. 

1673 J. Ray, Journ. Low Countr., p. 28. (S. D.) 

(See other quotations in S. D. and N. E. D.) 

The Cassaicaris is about the bigness of a largo Virginia Turkey. His 
head is the same as a Turkey’s; and he has a long stiff hairy Beard 
upon his Breast before, like a Turkey. 

1705 Funnel, in Dampier’s Voyages, 4:266(1729). (Y.) 

Cassowary, or Emeu, a large Fowl, with Feathers resembling Camels- 
Hair. 1708 and 17x5 Kersey. 

Another large and extraordinary bird is the Cussoxvary. which inhab¬ 
its the island of Ceram only. It is a stout and strong bird, standing 
five or six feet high, and covered with long coarse black liair-like feath¬ 
ers. The head is ornamented with a large homy casque or helmet, and 
the bare skin of the neck is conspicuous with bright blue and red col¬ 
ours. The wings are quite absent, and are replaced by a group of homy 
black spines like blunt porcupine quills.... Tliis bird is the belmeted 
cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) of naturalists, and was for a long time 
the only species known. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890) p. 305. 

See also 1774 Goldsmith, Hist of the earth (1790). 5 = 6 , P- 67, 73 
(Jodrell); 1856 CraWFURD, Descriptive diet., p. 84; 1869 Bickmore, 
Travels in the East Indian Archipelago, p. 150; 1889 Wallace, Dar¬ 
winism, p. 115. 

The unreflecting voracitv of the bird appears in the quota¬ 
tion in which he eats coals “as whot as you will.” In the 
“experience,” or at least in the travels, of a warlike German, 
quoted by Yule (1644-1659) he, the cassowary, swallowd 50 
bullets, of a size not stated. According to a popular rime, the 
cassowaries of Timbuctoo, which ar ignored by the leading 
ornithologists, make light of a still heavier diet: 

If I were a cassowary, 

Far away in Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a missionary, 

Hat and boots and hymn-book, too. 

a. x88o Auctor incert., loc. non cit. 
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Casuarina, an East Indian and Australian tree. 

It is an Anglicized form of New Latin casuarina (Linnaeus, 
Amoen. Acad., 1759, iv. 143, cited in Index Kcmensis, 1893, 1: 
457; Adanson, Fam. ii. 481, 1763, cited 1 . c.), a genus of trees 
of which many species ar named. 

This appears to he based on a Malayan name associating the 
tree with the cassowary. In Van Ekris 1864 the Malay name 
poll on kasuari ‘cassowary tree’ is given as the synonym of 
several names of the tree in the Amboina region,— laiccur, U'iceur, 
huenr, kxccule, Ica/iua An other Malay name is *^1 8ru or y 
rfl (1893 Klinkert, p. 14). In JJaree (central Celebes) the tree is 
named ogu. 

Laweur, zckere boom (pohon kasuari) (P.)— leioeur (H. W. K.)— 
hucur (T. R.)— kweule (A.)— Ica/iua (Kr.). 

1864-65 A. van Ekris, Woordcnlijst ,... Avtbonsche eilanden, p. 107. 

Ogii (T. ogh), casuarisboom. 

1894 Kruyt, Woordcnlijst van de Barev-taal, p. 47. 

Casuarina, kns-u-a-rin'a,8. (from the supposed likeness of tlio branches 
to the plumes of the Cassowary). A genus of plants, constituting the 
type and only genus of the order Casuarinacefc. 1847 Cuaiq. 

The Cassuaritias [in Timur), especially, remind tho observer of the 
Australian vegetation. 

1856 Crawford, Diet, of the Indian islands, p. 433. 

Surrounding Elie House, near Colombo, in which I resided, were a 
number of tall casuarinas and India-rubber trees, whose branches 
almost touched the lattices of the window of the room in which I 
usually sat. These were the favorite resort of the tree-snakes, and in 
the early morning the numbers which clung to them were sometimes 
quite remarkable. 

1861 Ten.vent, Sketches of the nat. hist, of Ceylon, p. 805 . 

It was lovely in tho white moonlight with the curving shadows of 
palms on tho dewy grass, the grace of the drooping casuarinas, the 
shining water, and the long drift of surf. 

• 1883 Bird, The Golden Chersonese, p. 275. 

Cockatoo, an East Indian parrot. The word has had many 
forms in English, cockatoe , cokatoe, kokatu , kakaton, cockatooa, 
and corruptly cockatoon, cocadore , croc/cadorc, jacaloo, etc. 
Other European forms ar French cacalobs, kakatobs, cucatois, 
Spanish cacalua, Portuguese cacatou, Dutch kakatoc, kaketoe, 
kakato , German kakadu, Swedish kakadu, cacatu, etc. 

The Malay word is y^C^kakatfl wa, kakatiia, ly^X^kaka- 

tflwO, # ytf 3 "kakataha; Javanese kokoluico, Achiuese kaka- 

tuwa, Sundanese kakatmea; in the Amboina region lakalua, or 
without the terminal syllables, laka, laki, laa, also with only the 
terminal syllables, reduplicated, tau-tau. 
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The name is imitativ of the parrot’s utterance. This is indi¬ 
cated not only by the common belief (see the English quotations 
dated 1662, 1705” and 1884-8), hut by the ‘dialectal’ forms, and 
by the existence of other similar imitativ names for parrots, as 
Malay (5 _C 5 ^keke, viLX_A_^ kokek, Sunda ckek, a parroquct, 

Bugis chakOlek , a cockatoo, Maori kaka, a parrot, kakapo, the 
owl-parrot. 

A11 other notion is that the bird derives its name from the Malay 
kakatfiwa, ‘a vise or grip’; hut this is obviously a transfer 
from the name of the bird, in allusion to the grip of its claws 
or its beak. Compare crane, crow, cock, goose, English names of 
implements trailsferd from names of birds. 

Wall and Tunk declare that kakatfiwa, which they write 
also in a form corresponding to kakatuha, is a compound of 
kaka and tCha (tflah), meaning, I suppose, ‘old brother’ or 
‘deeply colord brother’! This is not convincing. 


!_«Jo kakatoewft cen vogelvan de papagnaijensoort. 
y 1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 314. 

Kakatuwak. A cockatoo. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 65. 

\yX& kakatoea, kakatoe. 1863 Pijnappel, p. 179. 

kakatfiwa, kakatua, le kakatoes, oiseau du genre perro- 
quet.... Bund.. . . kakatuica. 1875 Favre, 1:302. 

I. kakatcoh a en kakatcewa, of kakatcowa en kaka- 
tfflwj 1*1—$mst. van kfika en tceha enz.,— naam eener soort van 
grooten, witten papagaai, kakatoe, kakctoe. II. kakatcewa en 
kaka tcewah, batav., nijptang en kaketoe.—B. 

1880 Wall and Tuck, 2:524. 

Kaka/i tua....kaka/itua. 

1887 Lim Hiong Seng, Manual of the Malay colloquial, p. 128, 149. 

Also 1881 SWETTENHAM (1887) 2:44; 1893 KLINKERT, p. 526; X895 

Mayer, p. 120. 


The name appears in Sundanese kakatuica, Aoliinese kakatuica, 
kakaktua. In the Amboina islands it is lakatua, laka, laki, laa, 
and tautau. 


Kakatuica, a cockatoo; used as applied to parrots imported from 
countries beyond Java, as the parrots of the Moluccos. 

1862 Rigq, Diet, of the Sunda long., p. 187. 
kakatoewa, een grooto witte papagaai. 

1889 Langen, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 208. 
Laka, witte kakatoea (R. Kr.)— lakatua (T. H. W. K. P.)— tau 1 * [=<au- 
tau ) (P.) —laki (A.)-laa (Ht.). 

1864-65 A. van Ekris, Woordenl\jat....Ambonsche eUanden. p. 104. 
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The cockatoo enterd English, according to the first quotation, 
with an evil reputation and a worse etymology. 

Sparrowes, Robbin 9 , Herons, (white and boautifull) Cacatoes (Birds 
like Parrots, fierce, and indomitable: and may properly be so called 
from the Greeke Kartv L 6 v proceeding from an euill egge). 

1634 Sie T. Herbert, Travels, p. 212. (S. D., p. 254.) 

Some rarities of naturall things, but nothing extraordinary save the 
skin of a jaccall, a rarely colour’d jucatoo or prodigious parrot.... 

1654 Evelyn, Diary, July ir. (Y., p. 175-) 

An infinite number of Parrots, whereof there are several kinds.... 
Some are all white, or of a Pearl colour, having on their Crowns a tuft 
of Feathers of a Carnation rod, and they are called Kahatou, from that 
word which in their chattering they pronounce very distinctly. 

1662 J. Davies, tr. Mandelslo (1669), 1126. (S. D.) 

The Crockadore is a Bird of various Sizes, some being as big as a Hen, 
and others no bigger than a Pidgeon. They are in all Parts exactly of 
the shape of a Parrot... . When they fly wild up and down the Woods 
they will call Crockadore, Crockadore; for which reason they go by 
that name. 1705 Funnel, in Dampier, Voyages . 4:265-6. (Y. p. 174.) 

See other quotations in Yule and S. D., 1638, 1698, 1719, 1750, 1775; 
also 1840 Brooke (1848), 1 : 53 - 

Small white cockatoos were abundant, and their loud screams, con¬ 
spicuous white colour, and pretty yellow crests, rendered them a very 
important feature in the landscape. This [Lombock] is the most west¬ 
erly point on the globe where any of the family are to be found. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 119, 120. 

Cockatoos [in the Aru islands]. [Their habits described at length.] 

1869 Wallace, Id. (1890), p. 341—343. 

The true cockatoos belong to the genus Coca tua or Plictoloph us. With 
two exceptions, tho fifteen species are white.... They make very 
interesting pets, crying now “cockatoo," now “pretty cocky," or 
screaming with a voice far from musical. 

1884-88 Riverside nat. hist., 4 = 353 - 3 S 4 - 

Compound, an inclosure, a yard. 

This is an Anglo-Indian sophistication of the Anglo-Indian 
campong, representing the Malay word ^A+S'kampong, kam- 

pung, in early mention [1631 Haex) also written campon. 
The sophistication is like tliat which appears in godovm, some¬ 
times, godon, for godong, gadong, a Malayan word which is 
excluded from this paper as being of Indian origin. The other 
proposed etymologies of compound (see Yule, p. 186-8) ar not 
tenable. For the Malay form, see under Campong, which is now 
establisht in English use. 

It is a curious coincidence that the Malay word which means 
literally ‘brought together,’ ‘assembled,’ has acquired an English 
form which assimilates it to a word which means ‘put together.’ 
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There [at Pollicull near Madapollam] the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Compounde, where they dye much blew cloth, having above 300 
jars set in the ground for that work; also they make many of their 
best paintings there. 

1679 Tort St. George Consns. (on Tour), April 14 . In 
Notes and extracts, Madras, 1871. (Y., p. 782.) 

The houses [at Madras) aro usually surrounded by a field or compound, 
with a few trees or shrubs, but it is with incredible pains that flowers 
or fruit arc raised. 

x8x2 Maria Graham, Journal of a residence in India, p. 124. (Y.) 

See other quotations (1696, 1772, 1781, 1788, etc.) in Yule, p. 1S6,782. 

At the entrance to the Rajah’s compound....I was startled by sud¬ 
denly coming on a tall pole with a fringed triangle near its summit. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 472-473. 


Coracora, a Malayan galley. Also kora-kora (1869 Wallace), 
corocoro (1774 Forrest) (=G. korrekorre 1659, in Yule); also (2) 
caraoora (as New Latin, 1606, 1613), (3) caracore (1784), (4) 
caracole, caracoUe (1622 Cocks, 1606 Middleton), and karkollen 
(a mere Dutch spelling) (1613 Purchas); (5) caracoa (from Span¬ 
ish naracoa). The most correct form is coracora, derived, through 
the Portuguese coracora, corocora, from the Malay p^^'kora- 
kdra kora-kora, kura-kura, Macassar korra-korra, 

a kind of galley (see the quotations). 


....Kora-kora, a large rowing boat or praw used by the people of 
the eastern islands. (See plates in Forrest’s Voyago to N. Guinea.) 

1812 Maksdbn, p. 273. 

Kura-kura. Name of a largo kind of sailing vessel. 

X852 Crawfurd, p. 82. 
koera.... II. koera-koera, soort van oorlogspraauwen in de 




Molukken. (Liever kdra-kdra. Port . carracafj 

1863 Punappel, p. 186. 
V ou mieux^i^kura-kQra et kora-kdra, nom de certains 
prdhus de guerre dans les iles Moluques. Ce mot vient prob. du Port. 
caraea, une caraque. Mak. . . . kora-kora. 1875 Favre, i 1294. 

Also 1880 Wall and Tuck, 21561; 1893 Klinkert, p. 554. 

....1° k 6 ra.... 2* k&rra-kdrra, bep. k&rra-korrfiya, soort van vaar- 

tuigen, vroeger, vooral bij de honggi-togten in de Molukko’s gebruikt. 

1859 Matthes, MaJcassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 43. 


The origin of the Malay kdra-kora or kura-kura has been 
variously stated. 

(1) In one view it is a transferd use of the Malay VyS kflra- 
kflra, also^-^ku-kflra, a tortoise. The allusion would be. 
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one would suppose, either to the pace or to the shape; but the 
vessel is described as a “barque u marche rapide” (see quotation 
1882 under Caracoa below), and nothing is said of its likeness in 
shape to a tortoise. It would seem more likely that the tortoise 
was named from the boat; but the words appear to be independ¬ 
ent. The word for the tortoise is mentiond in all the dictionaries. 

(2) In an other view the Malay kora-kora, kura-kfira, a 
vessel, is from the Arabic qurqtir, qorqiir , kurkur, plural 

qaruqlr , karuk'ir, a large merchant vessel. 

.-jv qurqtir, pi. qurtiqtr, large long ship. 

'' > 1884 SteingaSS, Arabic-Eng. diet., p. 832. 

According to Arabic scholars, this Arabic term is not nativ, 
but was borrowd at an early date, from the Greek Ktp-covpoi (whence 
Lat. cerctirus, cercyrus ), a kind of vessel invented by the Cyprians. 
The Greek name itself is perhaps ultimately of Semitic origin 
( 18 .. Fraenkel, Fremdwurter, p. 217; 1895 Lewv, Pic atmiUischcn 
fremdw&rter im Grieehiaehen, p. 152). The Arabic word, in the 
plural qarOqhr, is asserted, by most writers, to be the source of 
the Romance word, Spanish carraca , Italian caracca, French 
caraque , whence the English carrack, carrick of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; but this view is without warrant. 

In the absence of proof to the contrary, we may assume kora- 
kora to be nativ Malayan. 

I giv the English and other European quotations in the order 
of the five forms above discriminated. 

(1) Coracora, kora-kora, corocoro. 

A corocoro is a vessel generally fitted with outriggers, having a high 
arched stem and stern, like the points of a half moon.... The Dutch 
have fleets of them at Amboyna, which they employ as guardacostas. 

1774 Forrest, Voyage to New Guinea, 23. (Y. p. 122.) 

The boat was one of the kind called " Kora-kora quite open, very 
low, and about four tons burthen. It had outriggers of bamboo about 
five feet off each side, which supported a bamboo platform extending 
the whole length of the vessel. On the extreme outside of this sat the 
twenty rowers, while within was a convenient passage fore and aft. 
The middle portion of the boat was covered with a thatch-house, in 
which baggage and passengers are stowed; the gunwale was not more 
than a foot above water, and from the great top and side weight, and 
general clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in heavy weather, and 
are not unfrequently lost. 

1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 266. 

I add two French statements : 

“ The Malay kora-kora is a great row-boat; still in use in the Moluc¬ 
cas. Many measure 100 feet long and 10 wide. Some have as many as 
90 rowers.” 18.. tr. Marre, Kata-Kata Malayou, 87. (Y.) 
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Le sculpture des korokoros malais . . . annonce autant d’intelligence 
que de gofit. 18.. RlENZl, Oceanic, 1:84. (Devic, p. 84.) 

( 2 ) Caracora: 

... Nave conscensd, quam linguA putrid caracora nuncupant. Navi- 
gii genus est oblongum; et angustum, triremis instar, velis simul et 
remis impellitur. 1606 Jariuc, Thesaurus, j 1192. (Y.) 

They exercife Sea-fights in their Caracora;, or Galeots, with great 
Dexteritie. 1613 Pcrchas, Pilgrinxage, p. 453 . 

( 3 ) Caracorc: 

Caracores are light vessels used by the natives of Borneo....and by 
the Dutch as guards costas in those latitudes. 

1794 Rigging and seamanship, 1:240. (N. E. D.) 

( 4 ) Caracole , caracoUe ( karkolkn ). 

The foremost of these Galleys or Caracolles recovered our Shippe, 
wherein was the King of Tarnata. 

1606 Last East-Indian voyage to Bantam and 
the Maluco islands, E 2. (Y. p. 122.) 

They liaue* [in Amboina] Gallies after their manner, formed like 
Dragons, which they row very fwiftly: they call them Karkollen. 

1613 Porch as, Pilgrimage, p. 453 - 

7 or 8 carecolcs (or boates). 1622 R. Cocks, Diary ( 1888 ), 1:279. (S.D.) 

( 5 ) Caracoa. 

Caracoa is a Spanish form, a modification of the Malay 
korakdra. 

Caracoa, a fort of large Indian Boat. 

1706 Stevens, Spanish and Eng. diet. 

Les PhUlipines nomment ces batimens c aracoas. C’est vne esp&se de 
petite galdre d rames et d voiles. 

1711 in Lettres idifiantes et curieuses (1780-83), 4:27. (Y.) 

Caracoa (la).—Barque d marche rapide qui se construit principale- 
ment dans le Sud de l’archipel. 

1882 Blumentritt, Vocab. de Vcspagnol des 
Phillippines, tr. Hugot(iS84), p. 22. 

Yule enters caracoa as a nominal English word, but I hav 
found no true English examples. Caracoa occurs 17 times in 
one of the Hakluyt society’s publications, an edition, publisht in 
1855, of “The last East-Indian voyage” (1606), but there is no 
telling whether caracoa occurs even once in the original (a quota¬ 
tion with caracolles is given above, from Yule). The editor 
indeed says that in editing the text, he has brutally mutilated 
the orthography, has starcht and irond the punctuation, and has 
destroyd the proper names, substituting other names out of his 
own bead, llis exact words ar: 
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In editing the text, I have modernized the orthography and punctua¬ 
tion, and have restored the proper names to uniformity. 

1855-, The voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and 

the Maluco islands (Hakluyt soc. 1855), Advertisement, p. viii. 

And in a note to his first mention of curacoa in the text, lie 
says: 

The word occurs near twenty times, and is variously spelt. I have 
given it the Spanish form. 1855 Id., p. 34, note. 

Yet there is no statement in the preface or on the title-page 
that the text was intended for kindergarten use. 

Cuscus, an East Indian opossum. Sometimes Frenchified 
couscous ; Dutch coescoes, F. couscous, N. L. cuscus; from Malay 

O-X^^kuskus k u s k u s, in Amboina kusu, in Man- 

ado kuse, in Timor kui. 

kilskus an animal of the opossum tribe; didelphis orientalis. 
(See Valentyn, vol. iii., p. 273, and pi. fig. D.) 1812 Marsdkn, p. 274. 

Kuskus. Name of a didelphine animal, Didelphis orientalis. 

1852 Crawford, p. 83. 
koeskoes, soort van buideldier, didelphys, in de Molukken. 

1863 PlJNAPPEL, p. 178. 
kuskus, nom d’un animal de la famille des marsupiaux 
(didelphe), dans les Moluques. 1875 Favre, i :362. 

Koci. T[imor], een buideldier, coescoes. (A[mbon] koesoc; M[anado] 
koesi.) 1876 Clerq, Het Maleisch der Molukken, p. 28. 

Cuscus was made familiar in English by Wallace and Forbes, 
but it is found earlier. 

Cuscus maculatus.... This species, which is named Coescoes at the 
Moluccas, according to Valentyn, vuries much in its colouring. At 
Wagiou....the natives call it Schamscham. 

1839 Penny Cyclo., 14:460a. 

The naked-tailed and strictly prehensile Couscous of the Moluccas. 

1839 A*.» 460b. 

Just as we had cleared away and packed up for the night, a strange 
beast was brought, which had been shot by the natives. It resembled 
in size, and in its white woolly covering, a small fat lamb, but had 
short legs, hand-like feet with large claws, and a long prehensile tail. It 
was a Cuscus (C. maculatus), one of the curious marsupial animals of 
the Papuan region. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1S90), p. 350. 

[Also mentiond on pp. 104, 223, 301 and 324.] 

The 3 Iarsupial species of Cuscus [italics in original] also, of which we 
have obtained three species, have interested us. They are very plenti- 
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ful, and at this season [May 211 the females all seem to have a little one 
in their pouch. One of these was a tiny creature about two inches long, 
quite hidden in its pouch, fixed by its lips formed into a simple round 
orifice to its mother’s teat. They are much eaten by the natives, by 
whom they are caught in nooses set in the trees, or by artifice. In 
moonlight nights creeping stealthily to the foot of a tree where they 
have observed one sleeping, taking care not to lift their heads so that 
the light flash in their eyes, they imitate at short intervals its cry, by 
placing the fingers in the nose ; the Cuscus descends, and is fallen on by 
the watchers below. The python is their greatest enemy, and devours 
large numbers of them us they cling to the branches during the day in 
a semi-torpid condition. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalist's wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago, pp. 291, 292. [Amboina.] 


Dugong, a large sirenian of the Eastern seas, JTalicore du- 
gong , also known in two other species, H. tabernaculi, of the Red 
Sea, and 27 . australis , of the Australian waters. It is allied to 
the American manatee. 

The form dugong follows the French and New Latin dugong 
of Cuvier, dugon of Buffon, a blunder for duyong. The Malay 
word is duyong, duyung, duyong; Achinese 

duyun, Javanese duyung, Macassar ruyung, Bugis rujung , Am¬ 
boina rukun. In Bugis the name is applied to the dolphin. 


duySng a very large sea-animal of the order of mammalia, 
vulgarly called the sea-cow, and by naturalists, the dugong (from the 
Malayan word), which has given occasion to the stories of mermaids in 
the tropical seas. 1812 Marsden, p. 138. 

Pjj.O doejOng een groot zeedier, gewoonlijk de zeekoe genaamd. 

Humba pdn ter-kedjut-lali ine-lichat doejdng jang dmat 
befar doedokh di pantej, ik verfebrikte op hetzien van eene zeer 
groote zeekoe, welke op het ftrand zat. 

1825 Roorda van Eysinga, p. 165. 
D-uyung (J). The lamantin or dugong. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 45- 
doejoeng, eenesoort van zeekoe, halicore doejong. BSr- 
doejoeng-doejoeng, waggelen als eene zeekoe. (Jav. doejoeng. 
Mak. roejoeng. Boeg. roedjoeng.) 1863 Pijnappbl, p. 113. 


duyung, nom d’un animal marin (vachemarineM. Pij.). Jav. 

.. . ifuyung. Mak. . . . ruyung et Bug. . . . rujung dauphin. 

1875 Favre, 11859. 

Also 1880 Wall and Took, 2:126; 1893 Klinkert, p. 312; 1895 
Mayer, p. 90. 

Ltloemba zeekoe. Doejoen zeevarken. 

1879 Dias, Lijst van Atjehsche woorden, p. 159. 
[These entries should be transposed, as to the Dutch words.] 
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doejoen, de zeekoe. 

1889 Langes, Woordcnboek der Atjehsche tool, p. 114. 

Halicone dajong [sic] doejong. 

1891 Vorderman, Bijdrage tot de kennis 
van hct Billiton-Maleisch, p. 392. 

In Macassar it is rfiyung, and its team liav the property of call¬ 
ing the ladies’ attention to one’s merits: 

. . . rocyocng, soort van dolfijn, Boegin roedjoeng, idem. Do tranen 
van dezen visch opgevangen, en daaraan het vermogon toogeschreven, 
om hot hart eener schoonc ann zich te verbinden. 

1859 MaTTHES, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 453. 

Rukun, zekere visch (Ml. doejong) (T. R. Kr.) 

1864-65 A. van Ekrib, Woordcnlijst 
.. . Ambonsche eilantlen, p. 336. 

In the first English mention of the animal which I liav noted, 
the name is not given : 

They haue no Kine, but a Fifh of like lineaments, which they take in 
their Nets. 16x3 Purchas, Pilgrvnage, p. 436. 

Pennant calls it the “Indian walrus”: 

Indian [WalrusJ. Le Dugon de Buffon .. . W[alrus] with two fhort 
canine teeth, or tufks, placed in the upper jaw ... [etc.] ... It is faid 
by one [traveller], that it goes upon land to feed on the green mofs. 
and that it is called in the Philippines, the Dugung .* [Note: *Do Buffon 
xiii. 377, the note.] 1771 Pennant, Synopsis of quadrupeds, p. 338. 

It was probably aquatic, like the Dugong and Manatee. 

1845 C. Darwin, Journ. Beagle, ch. 5: p. 82. (S. D., p. 339.) 

Dugong. The Halicore dugong of naturalists is an inhabitant of the 
shallow seas of the Archipelago, but it is not numerous, or at least is 
not often caught by the fishermen. It is the duyong of the Malays, 
which naturalists mistaking a j or y for a g, have corrupted into 
dugong. During my residence in Singapore, a few were taken in the 
neighboring shallow seas, and I can testify that the flesh of this her¬ 
bivorous mammifer is greatly superior to that of the green turtle. 

1856 Crawfurd, Descriptive diet, of the Indian islands, p. 125. 

Tennent mentions the dugong as frequenting the shores of 
Ceylon, and discourses pleasantly of the mermaid myths for 
which the dugong is supposed to be responsible. He quotes 
Megasthenes, Aelian, and Valentyn. 

Of this family, one of the most remarkable animals on the coast is 
the dugong, a phytophagous cetacean, numbers of which are attracted 
to the inlets, from the bay of Calpentyn to Adam’s Bridge, by the still 
water, and the abundance of marine algas in these parts of the gulf.... 

1861 Tennent, Sketches of the nat. hist, of Cey¬ 
lon, p. 68. (See the whole account, p. 68-73.) 
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The mermaid, of the genus Halicore, connects the inhabitants of the 
land and water. This Duyong, described as a creature seven or eight 
foot long, with a head like that of an elephant deprived of its proboscis, 
and the body and tail of a fish, frequents the Sumatran and Malayan 
shores, and its flesh is held in great estimation at the tables of sultans 
and rajahs. 1883 Bird, Tlie Golden Chersonese, p. 9. 

Once the dugonys wore very numerous. The early traveller, Leguat, 
tolls of seeing schools of several hundred, grazing liko sheep on the sea¬ 
weeds a few fathoms deep, in the Muscarine islands. The flesh is 
regarded as a spociul delicacy, and the Malay king claims, as royal prop¬ 
erty, all that are taken in his domains. The flesh of the young is com¬ 
pared to jiork, iteef, and veal; but the old dugonys are tougher and not 
so highly prized. 1884-88 Riverside nat. hist ., 5 :au. 

See also 1869 Bickmorb, p. 244; 1883 Eneyo. Brit., 15:39°'. l88 5 
Forbes, p. 313; 1886 Yule, p. 254. * 


Durian, a rich East Indian fruit; also the tree on which it 

5 rows, Durio zibcthbtu*. Also apc-ld durion, durien , durean, 
orian, duroyen ; Dutch doorian, French dourian, Italian duri- 
uno (c . 1440), Middle Latin dnrianus (c. 1440), N. L. durio(n) ; 
representing Malay durian, literally ‘thorny (fruit)* 

forind with the sutlix • an , from dttrl, a thorn, spine. The 

fruit has a thick rind set with short stout spines. It is in Achi- 
iicbo durian , dSrlin, Lampong deriyan, Javanese duren , Amboina 
torian , tolian, turen, turen 0, torane. 


O durian a rich fruit much prised by the natives, but to which 
the European palate does not readily accommodate itsolf; durio zibe- 
thlnua, L. It takes its namo from its prickly coat. (Vid. dOrl). 

18X2 MAR8DEN, p. 13a. 
dftrl a thorn, epino, priokle.... durl-an a fruit (so 

called from its prickly coat), durio zibethinus, L. 18x2 Mausdiw, p. 137. 

doeriejan oone grooto vrucht waarvan de pitton gegeton on 

door de inboorlingen voor zeer aangenaam gehouden worden, hebbendo 
ocnon onaangenamen gcur, die voor vole Europefirs ouvordragelijk is. 

1825 Roordavah Eysinoa, p. 157. 

dQri, 6 pino, piquant, poiute.... durl-au, nom d'un 


fruit ainsi noram 6 parce qu’il est h 6 riss 6 d’epines, le durian (durio 
zibothinus).... — durl-an hantu, — durl-an dflun, deux, 

esp&es de dourian. Jav. . . . ri, 6 pine, . .. durin, lo dourian. Bat. ... 
dim, epine. 1875 Favre, 1:864-5- 

.. . Dcerljan (gew. uitspraak d^rriyan), naam eener, voor velen, 
inz. Europeanen, walgelijke, doch door de ind. volken hooggeschatto 
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vrucht —durio zibethinus; de boom: soorten: d. daoen; d. teng- 
gfijoen; d. t^mbiiga, met geel vleesch. 

1880 Wall and Tuuk, 2:122 
Also 1852 Crawford, p. 43; *863 Pijnappel, p. 112; 1881 Swbttkn 
ham (1887), 2:29; 1893 Kunkert, p. 299, 310; *895 Mayer, p. 91. 
Doerian, doerian. 1879 Dias, Lijst van AtjchscJie t coorden, p. 154 


diritn, de doerianvrucht. 

1889 Lanqbn, Woordenbock dcr Atjchsche taal, p. no. 
DSrijan, doerian. 

1891 Helfrich, Lampongsch-Hollundschc woordenlijst, p. 59. 
.. . [duren] (nom d’un fruit epineux) le dourian malais. 

1870 Favre, Diet, javanaiz-fransait, p. 176. 
Doerdn naam van de bekende doerian-vruclit. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balinecsch-Hollandsch woordenbock, p. 82. 
Tnrcn, zekere boom vrucht (Ml. durian) (T. R. Kr. H. W ,)—torian 
(K.)-tolian (P.)-tureno (Ht. N .)—torane (A.). 

1864-65 A. van Ekris, Woordenlijst.... 
Amhonsche cilanden, p. 128. 

See also Raffles, Hist, of Java (1817), 2: app. 100. 


The durian is raentiond by Italian writers as early as the mid¬ 
dle of the fifteenth century. See Yule. 

The English mentions begin in the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, and, as usual, in translations of Spanish and Dutch writ¬ 
ers. 

There is one that is called in the Malacca tongue durion, and is so 
good that I have heard it affirmed by manie that have gone about the 
worlde, that it doth exceede in savour all others that ever they had 
seene or tasted.... Some do say that have seene it that it seemeth 
to be that wherewith Adam did transgresse, being carried away by the 
singular savour. 

1588 Parke, tr. Mondoza, Historic of the great and mightie king¬ 
dom of China (etc.), (Hakluyt soc., 1853) 2:3x8. (Y. p, 256.) . 

See other quotations 1598, 1662, X665, X727, X855, 1878, in Yule and 

S. D. 

The highest rank among the indigenous fruits, in the opinion of the 
natives, is given to the Durian (Durio Zibethinus), not at all excepting 
even the Mangustin, but most of strangers, from its peculiar and offen¬ 
sive odour, have at first a violent aversion to it. 

X820 Crawfurd. Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 1 :4i9. 

The Mangosteen, Lansat, Rambutan, Jack, Jambou, and Blimbing, 
are all abundant; but most abundant and most esteemed is the Durian, 
a fruit about which very little is known in England, but which both by 
natives and Europeans in the Malay Archipelago is reckoned superior 
to all others. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 56. 

The Durian grows on a large and lofty forest tree, somewhat resem¬ 
bling an elm in its general character, but with a more smooth and 
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scaly bark. The fruit is round or slightly oval, about the size of a largo 
cocoanut, of a green colour, and covered all over with short stout 
spines, the bases of which touch each other, and are consequently 
somewhat hexagonal, while the points are very strong and sharp. It 
is so completely armed, that if the stalk is broken off it is a difficult 
matter to lift one from the ground. The outer rind is so thick and 
tough, that from whatever height it may fall it is never broken. 

1869 Id., p. 57. 

If I had to fix on two only, as representing the perfection of the two 
classes, I should certainly choose the Durian and the Orange ns the 
king and queen of fruits. 1869 Id., p. 58. (Also p. 41, >07, 236.) 

From Muara-Rupit I proceeded to Surulangun, along a good road fol¬ 
lowing the Rawas river, under a continuous shade of tall Durian trees 
from thirty-five to forty feet high—a growth of ten years. The road 
was carpeted throughout its length with their flowers, which were 
dropping off in vast numbers. In the flowering time it was a most 
pleasant shady road; but later in the season the chance of a fruit now 
and then descending on one’s head would be less agreeable. 

1885 Forbes, A naturalise8 wanderings 
in the Eastern Archipelago, p. 240. 

Mr. Wallace draws from the fall of the durian an uncomplacent 
moral: 

Poets and moralists, judging from our English trees and fruits, have 
thought that small fruits always grow on lofty trees, so that their fall 
should be harmless to man, while the large ones trailed on the ground. 
Two of the largest and heaviest fruits known, however, the Brazil-nut 
fruit (Bertholletia) and Durian, grow on lofty forest trees, from which 
they fall as soon as ripe, and often wound or kill the native inhabitants. 
From this we may learn two things : first, not to draw general conclu¬ 
sions from a very partial view of nature; and secondly, that trees and 
fruits, no less than the varied productions of the animal kingdom, do 
not appear to be organized with exclusive reference to the use and con¬ 
venience of man. 1869 Wallace, Malay Archipelago (1890), p. 58. 

But perhaps the falling durian and Brazil-nut ar a crude effort 
of Nature, looking toward an extinction of savagery. If the 
savages would not dodge ! So ineffeotiv ar the “ intentions ” of 
Nature. The weighted fruits of the tropics and the stones of the 
towers of Siloam continue to fall, upon the just and the unjust. 
When gravity dispenses justice, the just must dodge, or be 
crusht. 

Gecko, a sprightly lizard of interesting nature and domestic 
habits. Also speld gecco, gekko ; French gecko, German gecko, 
Dutch gekko. ^ 

Malay gckok (Favre), gekok (Pijnappel), gekko 

(Marsden 1812, who says he has not found the Malayan orthog- 
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raphy). The final *J> k is faint, and is omitted in the European 
form, as it was in abuda for bada, Malay bfidak, and as 

it is in brith from Malay brfl for bruk, in Ava for Awak, in 
Jiatta for Batak, and so on. See Aha da and Burnt. 

The Malay gokok is one of several different Malay 

names for the same animal, all within a small area of variation, 
and all evidently of an imitativ nature, suggostiv of the creature’s 
peculiar cry. The other forms ar keku, kukuh, koko, 
gaguh, gagoh, gago, goko, koko, toko, take, takek; 
in Lampong t/lgay> Katingun (Borneo) kck'c. 

Toko, tak6, takek, ar reflected in an occasional English 
form Tokay. From one of these forms, or from an Indian or 
other name of similar form because of imitativ nature, wer drawn 
two forms which appear in English use of the eighteenth century, 
c/iacco and jacco. 


&S 3 'gaguh a large species of house-lizard which makes a very loud 
and peculiar noise; (also named keku, gokko, gago, g<‘>ke, and 
take). 1812 Marsden, p. 286. 

Lizard . . . (great, noisy, house-) gaguh. (It, or other species 
nearly like it, is also named kekuh, gekko. gago. gok6, and 
toke, the Malayan orthography of which words has not occurred.) 

1812 Marsden, p. 483. 

SS gokej, (gekko)' huishaagdis die een bijzouder goluid geeft. 

1825 ROORDA VAN EY8INOA, p. 34 S< 

xXXgagoh, eengroote huishaagdis, die om deszelfs geluid k6jko, 

v v 

gekko, gago, gfikej en t6kej gonoemd wordt. 1825 Id., p. 339 - 

gekok, bijnamc van de tokei.om het geluid datzij maakt. 

1863 Pijnappel, p. 202. 
gekolc, klanknaabootsend woord, door de Europeanen 
gebruikt om het beest aan te duiden, dat in 't Mal. en Jav. tSkek 
heet. Een hagedis, die aid us roept. 1869 Klinkrrt, p. 219. 

gfikok, le gecko, petit lezard ainsi nomme par imitation do 
son cri. On le nomme aussien Mal. tdke. 1875 Favre, 11402. 


The form goke is also well establisht. 

^S^Xgoke, kok6, and tok6 [read o in each form] a species of 
lizard that haunts old buildings, and makes a loud and peculiar noise. 
(Vid. &S 3 'gaguh.) 1812 Marsden, p. 292. 

_ 5 l 5 gokej, (gekko) huishaagdis die een bijzonder geluid geeft. 

•• ' ‘ 1825 Roorda van Eysinoa, p. 345. 

Goke. A name for the tokay, or noisy lizard; v. T&keh [read 
TfikekJ. 1852 Crawfurd, p. 51. 
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toke, gdke, batfaksch] (bal[ineesch] toeke, T.), groote hage¬ 
dis, gckko. (B.) 1877 Wall and Tuuk, 11425. 

^S^gdke, z. toko [read toke]. 1884 Wall and Tuuk, 3:40. 

The form kek'c appears in the Bornean dialect of Katingan : 

Maleisch tjitjak, Sampitsch ta.«ikh, Katingansch Mki, hagedis. 

1872 Tirdtke, Woordenlijst der Sampitsehe 
en Katingansche taal, p. 27. 

Maleiach tjitjak, Sampitsch tasakh, Katingansch djonjoe Tc&ki, 
hagedis. 1872 Id., p. 29. 

In the Lampong language it is gttjug. 

Gegng, gekko. 1891 Helfricii, Proeve van ten Lanyxnxgsch- 
HoUandschc woordenlijst, p. 16. 

An other name for this lizard, or some of its varieties is 
chlchah or chlchak, or ohfichak, Achi- 

nese chichnk , Javanese chechak , Balinese chiohik, Sundanese 
chakchak, Lampong kichaJc , probably also imitativ. There are 
similar Indian names. In Marathi chukchfik is the cry of the 
lizard (1847 Molesworth, p. 409). In quotations below (1864, 
1883), the Indian gecko says “chuck, chuck , chuck;” in an other 
(1861), “chic, chic, chit.” 

The gecko became known first as a venomous and malicious 
creature. The later accounts make it a harmless, cheerful little 
reptil, with interesting habits, as the quotations show : 

Of all animals the gekko is the most notorious for its powers of mis¬ 
chief; yet we are told by those who load it with that calumny, that it 
is very friendly to man; and, though supplied with the most deadly 
virulence, is yet never known to bite. 

1774 Goldsmith, Hist, of the earth (1790), 7 =142 (in Jodrell, 1820). 

Tennent give an interesting account of the geckoes of Ceylon : 

Tho most familiar and attractive of the lizard class are the Geckoes, 
that frequent the sitting-rooms, and being furnished with pads to each 
toe, they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to glass 
and ceilings. Being nocturnal in their habits, the pupil of the eye, 
instead of being circular as in the diurnal species, is linear and vertical 
like that of the cat. As soon as evening arrives, the geckoes are to be 
seen in every house in keen and crafty pursuit of their prey; emerging 
from the chinks and recesses where they conceal themselves during the 
day, to search for insects that then retire to settle for the night. In a 
boudoir where the ladies of my family spent their evenings, one of 
these familiar and amusing little creatures had its hiding-place behind 
a gilt picture frame. Punctually as the candles were lighted, it made 
its appearance on the wall to be fed with its accustomed crumbs; and 
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if neglected, it reiterated it[s] sharp, quick call of chic, chic, chit, till 
attended to. ... 1861 Tennbnt, Sketches o/nat. hist, of Ceylon, p. 2S1-2. 

We saw several sorts of lizards, of which the only dangerous one was 
that called by the Egyptians Oecko. 

1792 Heron, tr. Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia 
and other countries in the East, 2:332. 

[That in the Arabic of Egypt this lizard is called Gecko is 
asserted only by Heron, not by Niebuhr; and is apparently an 
error due to a misunderstanding of Forsk&l, Descript. Aninia- 
lium t 1775, p. 13. Ed.] 

Gekko, n. A species of salamander. [With quot. from Goldsmith 
1774, above.] 1820 Jodrell, Philology on (sic) the English language. 

[Marked with a star, as a new entry. I find no 
earlier dictionary entry.] 

The Gecko occasionally utters a curious cry, which has been compared 
to that peculiar clucking sound employed by riders to stimulate their 
horses, and in some species the cry is very distinct, and said to 
resemble the word “Geck-o,” the last syllable being given smartly and 
sharply. On account of this cry, the Geckos are variously called 
Spittere, Postilions and Claquers. 

18 .. Wood, New illustrated nat. hist., p. 504. 

(See also Riverside nat. hist. (1885), 31406.) 

This was one of those little house lizards called geckos, which have 
pellets at the end of their toes. They are not repulsive brutes like 
the garden lizard, and I am always on good terras with them. They 
have full liberty to make use of my house, for which they seem grate¬ 
ful, and say chuck, chuck, chuck. 

1883 Tribes on my frontier, p. 38. (Y. p. 280.) 

The form chacco apparently arose from some Indian reflection 
of the Malayan name, or from a confusion with the other name 
chichak (compare Sundanese chakchak). 

Chaccos, as Cuckoos, receive their Names from the Noise they make. 
They are much like Lizards but larger. 

1711 Lockyer, An account of the trade in India, p. 84. (Y. p. 280.) 

Jacco, found but once, and then speld jackoa , appears to be 
an other phase of chacco. 

They have one dangerous little Animal called a Jackoa, in shape 
almost like a Lizard. It is very malicious . .. and wherever the Liquor 
lights on an Animal Body, it presently cankers the Flesh. 

1727 A. Hamilton, A new account of 
the East Indies, 21131. (Y. p. 280.) 

Gingham, a cotton fabric woven of dyed yarn, in stripes, 
checks, and other figures. 
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The origin of this word has been much debated, and has 
roraaind undeterraind. It has been derived from Guinyamp , a 
town in France where ginghams were alleged to he made; from 
an unidentified North Indian gingham; from a Tamil word, 
kindan; and from a Javanese word ginggang, to which no ety¬ 
mologies sense, or a wrong one, has been assigned. It has even 
been sought in Egypt; and in the air. 

The word is Malayan; it is found in Malay, Achincsc, Lam- 
pong, Javanese, Sundancae, Balinese, Macassar, in the precise 
sense of‘gingham.’ Its etymologic meaning is ‘striped.* It is 
probably original in Javanese. 

The European forms ar English gingham, ghingham , Frenoh 
gningun (1770), guingamp , Sp. guingu, guingou, Port, guingao 
(1602), It, gingano (0. 1567), ghingano (18 . .),guingano (1796), 
also gingumo (from Eng.), Dutch gingam (from Eng.), gingas, 
gingang, ginggang, G or. Dan. Sw. gingang. 

It is in Malay ginggang, Achincse ginggang , Lam- 

pong ginggang, Javanese ginggang , Sundaneso ginggang , Bali¬ 
nese ginggang, Dayak ginggang, gong gang. Macassar ginggang, 
a striped or oheokerd cotton fabric known to Europeans in the 
east as ‘gingham.’ As an adjectiv, the word means, both in Malay 
and in Javanese, whoro it seems to bo original, ‘striped.’ The 
full expression is kflin ginggang, ‘striped cloth’ (Grashuis). 

The Tamil “ kinchin, a kind of coarse cotton cloth striped or 
checquered” (quoted in Yule) can not be the source of the Euro* 

! tcan forms, nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. It must bo an 
ndependent word, or a perversion of the Malayan term. 


nggung, soort von stof, gingang. 1863 Pijnapprl, p. 195. 

^jiLJ^ginggnng, goruit hessen- of kiolcngood. Op R[iouw] tj616 

doch ginggang wordt 00k vorstnan. (Jav. id.) 

1869 Ki.inkkrt, p. a 12. 

^jjjLS'ginggang, norn d’une sorte d'6torto, du guiugamp. (Jav. et 

Sund. . . . ginggang. Mak. . .. ginggang.) X875 Favre, 1:424. 

Gingas, gingan, 0. eeno oostereche stof, kain ginggang. 

1878 Roorda van Eysinoa, od. Grashuis, p. 259. 
iifJLS' ginggang, xokore gestreepte stoffe, ginggang. 

1884 Wall and Tduk, 3:18. 

Ginggang, plang, ray6o, striped. 

1882 Bikkers, Malay, Achinese, Fr. and Eng. vocab., p. 33. 
Ginggang, gestreept, b. n. (als stoffen). 1884 Badinqs, p. 264. 

iiXiS' ginggang, e. s. v. gestreepte stof, geruitof gestreept kielon- 
goed,=t jele. 1893 Klinkert, p. 579. 

-La- tjele, 0. b. v. geruit lijnwaad,= ginggang. 

1893 Klinkert, p. 281. ‘ 

Ginggang, geestreept, geruit, gestreepte stof. 1895 Mayer, p. 106. 
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The forms outside of Malay ar enterd as follows : 
iXxx? ginggang, geruit goed. 

v— “ 1889 Lanoen, Woordenboek der Atjehsche taal, p. 232. 

Oinggang, geruit goed. 1891 Helvricii, Lampongsch-JI. w'lijst, p. 18. 

Qinggang, A. gestreept. 1835 Hoorda van Etsinoa, Jav. etc., p. 107. 

• • • [ginggang] N. K. s’ecarter; chanceler. (auwi, nom d’uno sortc do 
toile), guingamp. 1870 Favrr, Diet javanain-frangais, p. 48G. 

“ Oinggang , a sort of striped or checquered East Indian lijnwaml" 

1876 Jansz, Jav. diet. (Tr. in Y.) 

Qinggang, Gingham, a variety of coloured cloth with pattern in 
stripes. 1862 Rios. Put. of the Snnda lang., p. 131. 

Qinggang beu. van eene kainstof. 

1876 R. van Eck, Balincesch-HoUandsch woordenboek, p. 190. 

Qeggang, i. q. ginggang. [But ginggang has been accidentally 
omitted.] 1859 Hardeland, Dajacksch-deutschcs wOrterbuch, p. 132. 

. .. ginggang, soort van gestreept, of 00k wel geruit Oost-Indisch 
lijnwaad, ginggang. Mai. en Jav. idem. 

1859 Mattiies, Makassaarsch-Hollandsch woordenboek, p. 68. 

In tlie Spanish of the Philippine Islands it is guingon. 

Quingon (el).—Esp^ce d'etoffe de coton, ordinairement bleue. 

1882 Blumentritt, p. 3S. 

European mentions of gingham begin about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Italian, Portuguese and Dutch instances ar 
given by Yule. ’ The English use begins with the seventeenth 
century. 

Captain Cock is of opinion that the ginghams both white and browne, 
which yow sent will prove a good commodity in the Kinge of Shashma- 
his cun try, who is a Kinge of certaino of the most westermost ilandes 
of Japon . .. and hath conquered the islandes called the Deques. 

1615 Letter app. to Cock’s Diary, 21272. (Y.) 

The trade of Fort St. David’s consists in longcloths of different col¬ 
ours, sallamporees, moreea, dimities, ginghams, and saccotoons. 

1781 Carraccioli, Life of Clive, 1 (Y.) 

Even the gingham waistcoats, which striped or plain have so long 
stood their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give way to the stronger 
kerseymere. 1793 Ho OH Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. (Y.) 

Gingham. A kind of striped cotton cloth. 

1828 Webster, Amer. diet, of the Eng. lang. 

Such is the simple form in which the word appears, for the first 
time, in an English dictionary; but now ginghams of all sorts 
constitute a part of the happiness of millions of English and 
American homes. Let me make the ginghams of a nation, and I 
care not who writes its songs. 


[For the rest of this article, see volume xviii.] 


PROCEEDINGS 


OK THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AT ITS 

MEETING IN ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS, 

April 9th, xoth, and xxth, 1896. 


The Society assembled at Andover, in Bardot Ohapol of 
Andover Theological Seminary, on Thursday of Easter Week, 
April 9 th, at 8 1*. ar., and was called to order by its President, 
President Daniel Coit Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more of 
the sessions: 


AtkinRon 

Hicks 

Mooro, 0 . F. 

Torroy 

Brooks, Miss 

Hopkins 

Orno 

Toy 

Dlckorman 

Jackson 

Robinson, 0 . L. 

Ward, W. H. 

Dlko 

Kellner 

Ropos 

Wobb 

Oilman 

Lnmnan 

Scott 

Wilcox 

Gottheil 

Lyon 

Skinnor 

Winslow 

Iluupt 

Macdonald 

Taylor 

Wright, T. F. 

Hazard 

Morrill 

Tlinyor 

[Total, 31 .J 


Professor John Phelps Taylor, of Andover, for the Committee 
of Arrangements, presented a report in the form of a printed 
program. The opening of the sessions was thereby set for half 

f ast nino o’olock mornings and for throe o’clock afternooris. 

rofessor Taylor extended to the Society an invitation from 
Professor Goorge Harris, for Thursday evening from eight to 
nine, to meet at his house the Faculty of the Theological Semi¬ 
nary and the Teachers in Phillips Academy ; and also an invita¬ 
tion from Professor Moore for Thursday and Friday evenings. 
The report was adopted and the invitations accepted with the 
thanks of the Society. The business session was deferred to 
Friday morning; and the presentation of papers was begun. 
The President appointed as a Committee to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year Professors Moore, Haupt, and Gottheil. At 
five o’clock the session was adjourned. 
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The second session began at 9.30 Friday morning, President 
Gilman in the chair. The first hour or two were devoted to 
matters of business. The minutes of the last meeting, at New 
Ilaven, Conn., April 18 th and 19 th, 1895 , were approved as 
printed.* Reports of outgoing officers were then in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Harvard 
University, laid before the Society some of the correspondence 
of the year. 

This included letters of regret from the Bishop of Cairo, from 
Professors I. II. Hall and Henry Preserved Smith, and from Mr. 
Witton.—From S. E. Peal, Rajmai P. O., Sibsagor, Assam, came 
a letter stating that he was at work upon the languages of the 
Naga Hills, and asking for a certain publication of our Society 
thereupon by Rev. Nathan Brown, a missionary of the American 
Baptist Union in Assam. It is pleasant to state that Mr. Van 
Name was able to send Mr. Peal more than he asked for, namely 
vol. iv. as well as vol. ii. of our Journal, since both contained per¬ 
tinent material. “Its value to us here,” says Mr. Peal, “ is much 
greater than you might suppose. Dr. B. was a real genius ."— 
The Venerable Subhuti, a Buddhist High Priest, of Waskaduwa, 
Ceylon, whose kind offices were mentioned in our last Proceed¬ 
ings (see Journal, vol. xvi., page cciv), in response to Professor 
Lanman’s request for the transcript of a Singalese manuscript of 
a Pali text, replies in a most obliging and efficient way.—Mr. 
Charles Johnston, of Ballykilbeg, County Down, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, retired, sends a dainty little volume of translations 
from the Upanishads (Dublin, Whaley); and with it, the wel¬ 
come announcement that he has translated into English Deussen’s 
“System des Vedanta.” This translation is to run through the 
“Calcutta Review” and is then to appear in hook-form.—Dr. 
Burgess of Edinburgh reports satisfactory progress upon his 
portfolios of collotype plates of ancient monuments in India to be 
issued by Griggs of London.—Professor Leumann of Strassburg 
writes about his Jaina_studies, especially about his elaborate work 
on Silanka and the Avasyaka literature and the biography of 
Haribhadra.—Professor Buhler sends from Vienna a copy of vol. 
ii. of the “ Sources of Indian Lexicography,” published by the 
Austrian Academy, and dedicated to Weber and to the memory 
of \V hitney; and writes of the progress of the “ Grundriss der 
indischen Philologie,” and expresses the hope that nearly a third 
part of the whole will be issued before the end of 1896 .—A recent 


* The omission of the reading and of tho approval of the Recording Secretary’s 
minutes is at variance with the usage of the Society and tho advisability of tho 
innovation is questionable. These minutes are intended to give a toll and precise 
record of tho actual doings of the sessions and to give them in their actual order. 
The printed “ Proceedings," on the other hand, contain only such matters as it 
seems worth while to publish; but they do not constitute so full and sufficient a 
record as it may well prove dosirable to havo. May it not become a matter of 
regret if the control of the Recording Secretary's record is allowed to lapse? 
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letter, bearing the signature, still clear and firm, of our oldest 
Honorary Member, Bohtlingk (lie was elected in 1844), pleasantly 
attests the unexhausted vitality of our Sanskrit Nestor.—Professor 
Weber sends some of the documents (among them, the address of 
the Berlin Academy and that of the Philosophical Faculty) relat¬ 
ing to his recent fifty-year jubilee, which was saddened by the 
death, only a week before, of Mrs. Weber.—Professor Hermann 
Vierordt of Tubingen sends some interesting papers concerning 
the life and death of his father-in-law, Professor Both.—Pandit 
Lfila Chandra Vidyfi Bhaskara, of Jodhpur, Marvar, Rnjputana, 
sends a cony* of a Sanskrit lioom narrating the lifo and achicv- 
monts of t no late Professor Whitney, and entitled Viliyam-Dvdit- 
Vitani-viduso jlvanU'carita-kQvyam. It is a beautifully written 
manuscript of 33 pages in folio. The author says it is a version 
of the obituary notice of Mr. Whitney which appeared in the 
New York Nation of Juno 14, 1804. A reprint of tins notice 
had been sent to him. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members. The record is as follows : 

Honorary Members. 

Professor Rudolf von Roth, of Tubingen ; 

Dr. Reinhold Rost, of London. 

Corporate Members. 

Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, of Now York City; 

Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, of Cambridge, Moss.; 

Dr. Henry Martyn Scudder, formorly of Niigata, Japan. 

CORRK 8 POND 1 NO MEMBERS, f 

Sir James Rcdhouse; 

Rov. Dr. William Wnterbury Scuddor, formerly Missionary at Mada- 
napalli, Madras; \ 

Rev. Dr. Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck, of Boy rout, Syria. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statements for the year ending April, 1898. Presi¬ 
dent Gilman had already appointed, before the meeting, Profes¬ 
sors Toy and Lanman as an Auditing Committee to examine the 
Treasurer’s funds and accounts. The Committee reported to the 


* Ho has since then sent a copy for tho Society's library and one for Mrs. 
Whitney. 

f Tho names of tho following, several years deceased, had for some reason not 
been reported to tho Society: 

Rov. Cephas Bennett, Missionary at Rangoon, Burma, diod Nov. 16 , 1886 ; Rov. 
Dr. Nathan Brown, Missionary at Yokohama, Japan, diod Jan. 1, 1886 ; Dr. 
Gcorgo Rosen, Dctmold, Germany, died 1891 ; Rev. Dr. John H. Shedd, Mission¬ 
ary at Oroomiah, Persia. 
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Society daring the meeting that on the 6tli of April, 1896, they 
had examined the accounts and vouchers of the Treasurer and his 
evidences of actual possession of the Society’s property and had 
found all to he in a satisfactory .condition. Their report was 
duly accepted by the Society. The usual analytical summary of 
the General Account follows : 


Receipts. 


Balance from old account, April 18, 1895. 

Assessments (179) for .$8SUOO 

(80) for other years. 150.00 


Sale of publications 


$1,578.89 


178.62 


Income from funds (other than Bradley Fund). 188.58 


Total income of the year. 
Total receipts for the year 


$2,085.54 


Expenditures. 

Journal, xvi. .. 

Job printing. 

Books for Library. 

Postage, etc. 


$818.64 

80.50 

29.52 

59.73 


Total disbursements for the year.- 

Credit balanco on Gen’l Account, April 6,1896.. 


988.39 

1,947.15 

$2,985.54 


The Treasurer adds several general statements: The account, 
so far as receipts are concerned, is an almost precise repetition of 
the one for l«94-95 ; and the similarity holds also in respect ot 
the three several principal sources of revenue, to wit, assessments, 
sale of publications, and interest. As was the case in 1894-95, 
the Society’s outlays for 1S95-9G were well within its income. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 


A. Principal op Special Funds. 

Apr. 18, 1895: Apr> 6 - 1896 ' 

$1482 76 I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in New Haven 

Savings Bank). $1542.64 

1000.00 H. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 

Provident Institution for Savings, Boston). 1000.00 
1000.00 HI. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 

shares of State National Bank stock). 1000.00 

75.00 IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf¬ 
folk Savings Bank, Boston). 75.00 

B. Balances belonging to General Account. 


$1498.38 I. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank. $1827.67 

71.84 II. Cash in Provident Inst, for Savings, Boston— 109.65 

8.17 III. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank.•_ 9-88 

** 64 - 79 
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The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of Yale University, 
presented his report for 1S95-96. It is as follows : 

The accessions of the past year have been 07 volumes, 04 parts 
of volumes, and 130 pamphlets. All received up to the middle of 
March are included in the list of “Additions” printed in the 
Society’s Journal, vol. xvi., No. 2, just distributed. The most 
important single contribution is a series of twelve volumes of the 
publications of the ftcolc dcs lanr/ues orien talcs via antes, Paris, 
sent in exchange for a set of our Journal. One noteworthy gift, 
received too late for entry there,deserves special mention—“The 
Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great,” Ethiopia text and 
English translation, by Dr. K. A. Wallis Budge of the British 
Museum, London, 1890. These two sumptuous volumes, on large 
paper, “two hundred and fifty copies only printed for private 
circulation,” are the gift of Lady Mens, of Theobald’s Park, 
Hertfordshire, who bore the expense of publication and to whom 
the work is dedicated. 

The current number of titles in the library is now 4881. 

For the Committee of Publication, its Chairman, Professor 
Lanman, reported as follows: Numbers of volume xvi. of the 
Journal had been issued March 81, 1896. It contains Articles V., 
VI., and VII. of the Journal proper, with the Arabic paging 261- 
317 ; and as an Appendix, in Roman paging from cxli-cclxxxiii, 
the Proceedings for Dec. 1894, and for April, 1895, the Additions 
to the Library, and the List of Members.*—Concerning the size 
of the last few volumes, the following figures may be of interest: 


Pajres of Paires of 


Vol. 

Issued. 

Journal proper. 

Proceedings, etc. 

Sum. 

xi. 

1882-5 

890 

246 

642 

xii. 

1881 

388 

... 

888 

xiii. 

1889 

376 

828 

699 

xiv. 

1890 

424 

209 

683 

XV. 

1898 

283 

204 

4S7 

xvi. 

1896 

317 

283 

600 


The sum total for the six volumes is 3444 pages ; aud the aver¬ 
age is 574 pages per volume. For the fifteen years, the average 
is about 230 pages per year. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Lanman, as 
follows: 

They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be held 
at Baltimore, Md., Thursday, Frida}', and Saturday of Easter 
Week, April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1897 : the Corresponding Secre- 


* Number 1 of vol. xvi. of tho Journal was issued (without Proceedings) in 
April, 1894. The Proceedings for April, 1893, wore issued separately in June, 
1893; and the Proceedings for March, 1894, were issued separately in September, 
1894. Volume xvi. complcto consists therefore of No. 1, of these two pamphlets 
and of No. 2. 
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tary, ex officio, and Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, to serve as 
a Committee of Arrangements. [Note that in 1898, Easter falls 
April lOth.l , , , , 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, had already 
in his circular letter to the members issued just before the meet¬ 
ing said in his own name as follows : 

It is quite true that the By-Laws of this Society do not in any way 
charge tho Corresponding Secretary with the duty of editing its publi¬ 
cations. On tho other hand, it cannot ho said that in recent years the 
Committee of Publication liavo charged thoraselves with that duty. 
As a matter of fact, since the beginning, the work has been, for tho 
most part, in two or three pairs of hands. Perhaps tho function of the 
Committee has latterly been held to be consultative and appellate: 
although the acting-editor would certainly not refer a doubtful paper 
to the Committee in a case where the judgment of an expert more 
competent on that particular subject chanced to be available out¬ 
side of the Committee. The Committee lias now been increased to six, 
and is so large that, os a matter of course, there is no sense whatever 
of individual responsibility among its members. 

We may well rejoice in the healthy growth of the Society during the 
last decade, and in its greatly increased activity and power of acliiev- 
ment. Tliis growth and activity, however, has greatly increased the 
burdens of the office of Corresponding Secretary. It is manifest that a 
redistribution of the labor which, whether legally or prescriptively, 
attaches to that post, has become imperatively and immediately neces¬ 
sary. The most natural division is into the legitimate duties of the 
office on the one hand and its adscititious editorial functions on the 
other. I suggest, that the Directors appoint one or two persons to edit 
the Journal, and hold him or them responsible for the proper con¬ 
duct of that work. Such appointees need not be regarded as officers of 
tho Society, and this change would accordingly involve no alteration 
of our laws ; and the Committee might continue as before. 

Even with this change in the incidence of duties, the place of Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary will remain—just as it has been, and like that of 
the Editors—a laborious one, with much clerical work ; and upon the 
efficient administration of its duties will depend in no small measure 
the prosperity of the Society. Inasmuch as the transfer of the office 
with its duties and traditions from one man to another is at best a very 
wasteful proceeding, it is clear that no one ought to accept the place 
who is not willing to serve for, say, at least a decade. And finally, 
since the Society refused to consider this matter last year on the ground 
of the lack of time, it seems proper to ask now, before the meeting, for 
any suggestions upon this subject, and for expressions of willingness to 
undertake this serious responsibility and heavy labor from any member 
of the Society who will be kind enough to make them. 

The Directors reported by their Chairman, President Gilman, as 
follows : 
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The Directors recommended that the Society rescind Supple¬ 
mentary By-Law Number II. 

Whereupon, a vote being taken, the By-Law was rescinded by 
the Society. 

In the last printed form, that By-Law read os follows : "The Com¬ 
mittee of Publication shall consist of five members ; they shall be 
appointed by the Directors, and shall report to the Society at every 
regular meeting respecting the matters committed to their charge.’’ 
And it was amended in April, 1805, so as to read as follows: "The 
Committee of Publication shall consist of six members, of whom the 
Corresponding Secretary shall be one. The Committee shall be 
appointed annually by the Board of Directors, and shall report to the 
Society at every regular meeting concerning the matters committed to 
its charge. The Corresponding Secretary shall be the Chairman of the 
Committee." 

President Gilman announced that a Committee of the Direc¬ 
tors had considered various questions relating to the Society’s 
method of publication, and had made a written report to the 
Directors; and that, by authority of the Directors, Professor 
Charles R. Lannian, of Harvard University, and Professor 
George F. Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary, had been 
appointed to serve as Responsible Editors of the Journal. 

In the manuscript Records of the Directors, vol. i., pages 23 
and 24 (compare Journal, vol. i., page xlviii), we read, under date 
of May 30, 1848, as follows: 

“ We have been led by some experience to believe that it would bo 
well to distinguish three classes of members, namely, Corporate, Cor¬ 
responding, and Honorary. The reasons in favor of creating a class of 
Corresponding Members are, that the Society will often find it for its 
advantage to seek communication with persons in Europe and in the 
East, not Americans, by attaching them to itself in this character, 
without going so far as to name them Honorary Members; and that 
those Americans resident in the East, who are elected into the Society, 
sustain to it in fact the important relation of Corresponding Mem¬ 
bers, and might feel a stronger obligation to act for the Society, if 
placed formally in that position, while it is quite out of their power 
either to exercise the rights or to discharge the duties of Corporate 
Members.” 

The changes in the times—notably the vastly increased facili¬ 
ties for communication with the Orient through the Universal 
Postal Union and otherwise, and the presence in the East of 
many scholars besides those devoted to the work of Christian 
Missions—have brought it about as an incidental result that the 
category of Corresponding Members has lapsed into practical 
desuetude. It is desirable that this fact should be formally 
recognized by the Society. 
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It was accordingly recommended by the Directors that Article 
III. of the Constitution be changed so as to read as follows: 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
Corporate and Honorary. 

Whereupon, a vote being taken, the amendment was adopted 
by the Society. [Note, however, that the class of Corresponding 
Members will continue to appear in our printed lists until extin¬ 
guished by transfers or by deaths.] 

By the vote of October, 1857 (Records of the Directors, vol. i., 
page 51 ; Journal, vol. vi., p. 579), it was provided 

“ That the Directors may, at their discretion, and in view of the cir¬ 
cumstances of each case, transfer to the list of Corresponding Members 
persons elected as Corporate Members, but who may have since per¬ 
manently left this country, and to the list of Corporate Members per¬ 
sons chosen as Corresponding Members, but who may have since trans¬ 
ferred their residence to this country.” 

In view of the above facts and as a corollary to the above 
changes, it was provided 

That members who have, by vote of the Directors, been transferred 
from the list of Corresponding Members to that of Corporate Members 
be restored to the list of Corresponding Members, unless they desire to 
remain Corporate Members, paying the annual assessment. 

By-Law Number VII. in its last printed form read as follows : 

VII. Corporate members shall be entitled to a copy of all the publica¬ 
tions of the Society issued during their membership, and shall also have 
the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far as 
the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. Cor¬ 
responding and honorary members shall be entitled to the Society's 
publications only in return for services rendered, —for communications 
to the Society, or donations to its library or cabinet. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors, the Society voted to 
amend it: first, by adding the words “and Honorary” after the 
word “Corporate” at the beginning; and, secondly, by striking 
out the second sentence. [Note that the “ membership” of a new 
member shall be construed to begin with the calendar year in 
which that new member was elected.] 

Upon recommendation of the Directors, it was voted to add 
the following two paragraphs to By-Law Number III.: 

III. b. After December 81, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men resid¬ 
ing in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the 
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Society’s property, and to see that the funds called for by his balances 
are in his hands. The Committee slmll perform this duty ns soon as 
possible after the Now Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and 
shall report their findings to the Society at tho next annual business 
meeting thereafter. If these findings are satisfactory, tho Treasuror 
shall receive his acquittance by a cortificato to that effect, whioh shall 
be recorded in tho Treasurer's book, and published in tho Proceedings. 

Tho President appointed Professors Toy and Lanman to serve 
ns Auditing Committee Tor the fiscal year ending Dee. 81, 1800, 
with Professor Lyon in* a substitute in case of tho inability of one 
of the above-named gentlemen so to serve. 

Reported—That the Directors had voted that, in ease of tho 
adoption of the proposed By-Laws III. b and III. a, the assessment 
for the fiscnl year extending from April 7, 18f>0 to December 81, 
1890 shall be three dollars. 

Next in order of business was the report of the Committee on 
tho Nomination of Oflicers, consisting of Professors Moore, Ilanpt, 
and Gottheil. The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, 
after nearly twenty years* of such labor in tho service of the 
American Philological Association and of the American Oriental 
Society, desired once more to bo rcliovod of his secretarial duties ; 
and accordingly Professor Hopkins, the successor of Professor 
Whitney at Yale University, was nominated in his stead. No 
other changes in the administrative offices wore proposed. The 
nominees of the Committee were duly elected by tho Society. 
The names of the Board of Officers for 1890-07 aro as follows: 

President— President Daniel Colt Gilman, of Baltimore, 

Vice-Presidents— Dr. William Hayes Ward, of Now York; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary— Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of New Havon.f 

Recording Secretary—P rot. George F. Moore, of Andovor. 

Treasurer— Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian— Mr. Addison Van Name, of Now Havon. 

Directors— The officers abovo named: and Prqf. Lanman, of Cam¬ 
bridge ; Professors Gottheil and Jackson, of Now York ; Prof. Jastrow, 
of Philadelphia; Professors Bloomfield and Haupt, of Baltimore; Prof. 
Hyvornat, of Washington. 

With a view to avoiding much useless duplication of labor, 
Professor Lanman had urged the Board of Directors to recom¬ 
mend that the two different offices of Treasurer and of Corre¬ 
sponding Secretary be borne by the same person, as is virtually 
the case in the American Philological Association! and as was the 


* More, namely, than tho yoarg of incumbency in tho offices concerned, 
f With Professor Haims Oortel, of Now Haven, to serve as his Doputy during 
tho absence of Professor Hopkins in Europe and Indio. 

{See Proceedings of the American Philological Association, p. xliii, in tho 
Transactions for 1884. 
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case in the Oriental Society in the year 1891-92. It is highly 
important that both the Corresponding Secretary and the Treas¬ 
urer should have—so far as is possible—some personal knowledge 
of the members. This is a difficult matter at best. The results 
of the inquiries of the one officer have to be communicated, with 
accurate dates and details, to the other, and vice versa. The plan 
of putting both offices into the hands of one man has resulted 
in a very clear saving of time and labor both in the case of the 
Philological Association and in that of the Oriental Society. 

It did not appear feasible to carry out the above suggestion 
at present. 

The Directors further reported by their scribe, Professor Lan- 
man, that they had voted to recommend to the Society for election 
to membership the following persons: 

As Corporate Members: 

Edward V. Arnold, Professor of Latin, University College of North 
Wales, (Bryn Seiriol) Bangor, Great Britain. 

George M. Bolling, Instructor in Comparative Philology and Sanskrit, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Sarah W. Brooks (Graduate of Radcliffe College), 28 Inman st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Rev. Prof. Joseph Bruneau, S. T. L., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rev. John Campbell, Church of the Incarnation, 4 West 104th street. 
Now York, N. Y. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Colton (Student of Semitic languages, and teacher 
at Miss Porter's School at Farmington), Easthampton, Mass. 

Albert J. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Adolph Guttmacher, 1888 Linden ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Ralph B. C. Hicks (Harvard University), 65 Hammond st., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Leonard Keene Hirshberg (Johns Hopkins University), 581 Gayst., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Eliza H. Kendrick, Ph.D. (Radcliffe College), Hunnewell ave., 
Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Joseph Lanman, First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, Caldwell 
Co., Kentucky. 

Rev. Clifton Hady Levy, 728 Lennox st., Baltimore, Md. 

Henry F. Linscott, Instructor in Sanskrit and Philology, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. George Palmer Pardington, 194 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hugo Radau, Columbia University. New York, N. Y. 

Prof. J. H. Stevenson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Earley Vernon Wilcox, 414 A Washington st., Somerville, Mass. 

[Total, 18.) 
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Whereupon, ballot being bad, the above-named ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen were duly elected Corporate Members of the Society. 

Professor Gottlieil, on behalf of the Committee appointed to 
make a Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts existing in American 
Libraries, reported progress and added that new manuscripts were 
coming in. The Committee was continued and requested to report 
at the next meeting. 

Professor Morris Jastrow having laid before the Society a 
scheme for an “Association for the Historical Study of Religions,” 
to be organized, possibly, under the auspices of the American 
Oriental .Society,—President Gilman reported that the Directors 
recommended the appointment of a Committee to consider what 
measures may be taken to promote the study of the History of 
Religions. 

The recommendation was adopted; and the Chair appointed as 
this Committee the following gentlemen : Professor Gottheil, 
Chairman; and Professors Lanman, Toy, Jastrow, Hyvernat, G. 
F. Moore, and Jackson; President W. U. Harper; Professor 
Haupt; Dr. Cyrus Adler; Dr. W. Hayes Ward ; and Mr. Talcott 
Williams. 

Incidentally, President Gilman suggested that in the conduct 
of our future"meetings it would be desirable if one of the sessions 
were reserved for papers of a non-technical character and of 
general interest, in order that such friends of the Society as are 
not professional Orientalists may with pleasure and profit take 
part in its proceedings. 

Professors Toy and Haupt were appointed a Committee to 
present to Professor Green upon his coming anniversary the 
felicitations of the Society, and therewith the following minute : 

The American Oriental Society desires to extend to Professor William 
Henry Green, the Nestor of teachers of Hebrew in this country, its very 
hearty congratulations on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his appointment as instructor in Hebrew in Princeton Theological Sem¬ 
inary, and to wish him yet many years of fruitful work. 

At the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe¬ 
gesis, held in New York City, Dec. 27, 1895, it was “ Voted to 
inform the American Oriental Society that we are engaged in the 
effort to establish at some point in Bible Lauds a School of 
Oriental Study and Research; and to invite the oobperation of 
the Oriental Society.” This vote was duly communicated to the 
Oriental Society; and Professor Thayer, the President of the 
Biblical Society, presented the draft of an interesting plan.* 
Thereupon, on motion of Professor Lyon, the following resolution 
was adopted: 


* This may be found in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, at the end of volume xv. 
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The American Oriental Society has received with great pleasure the 
communication of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
regarding an “ effort to establish at some point in Bible Lands a School 
of Oriental Study and Research.” 

The Oriental Society cannot express too warmly its approval of this 
enterprise, believing that the existence of such a School would give a 
new impulse to Biblical and Oriental scholarship. 

With the promise of such cooperation as may become practicable, the 
Oriental Society wishes the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
all possible success in the development of their plan and the establish¬ 
ment of the proi>osed School. 

The business thus dispatched, a brief recess was taken. At 
1 1.30 the reading of papers was resumed at the point where it 
stopped on Thursday atternoon. The sessions of Friday after¬ 
noon and of Saturday morning were devoted almost exclusively 
to tbe presentation of papers. The social gatherings of Thursday 
evening at the houses of Professors Harris and Moore and of 
Friday evening at the house of Professor Moore were exceedingly 

B leasant and satisfactory. This was the first meeting of the 
ociety at Andover. The place is in every way so convenient 
and suitable, and the expressions of pleasure and satisfaction on 
the part of the visiting members were so cordial, that it is to he 
hoped that the Society may meet again there at some not distant 
time. 

After the Society had passed a vote of thanks to the Authorities 
of Andover Theological Seminary for the use of Bartlet Chapel, 
to Professors Harris and Moore for their kind and most acceptable 
hospitalities, and to the Committee of Arrangements (Professor 
Taylor, Chairman) for its efficient services, a final adjournment 
was had at 11.30 Saturday morning. 


The following communications were announced in the Program 
of tbe meeting. Number 2. however, was not presented. Num¬ 
bers 4, 11, 13, 26, 27, and 34 were presented by title. Parts of 
numbers 9 and 20 were presented informally at tbe social gather¬ 
ing at Professor Moore’s. 

1 . Professor E. V. Arnold, University College of North Wales, 
Bangor; Grammatical development in the five epochs of the Rig- 
Veda and in the Atharva-Veda. 

2 . Rev. Dr. Blodget, of Pekiug ; Ancestral worship in the 
Shu King. 

8 . Professor Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; The mean¬ 
ing of the compound atharvdiigirasas, the ancient name of the 
fourth Veda. 

4. Professor Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University ; On the 
“Frog-hymn,” Rig-Veda, vii. 103. 
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5. Dr. Casanowicz, United States National Museum; Alexan¬ 
der legends in Talmud and Midrash, with reference to Greek and 
Assyrian parallels. 

0 . Mr. Edmunds, Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; On the 
compilation of the Pali Canon. 

7. Professor Gotthcil, Columbia University; Further references 
to Zoroaster in Syriac literature. 

8 . Professor Ilanpt, Johns Hopkins University; On ussharnd , 
Ezra v. 8, 0. 

9. Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins University ; Notes on Gen¬ 
esis ii. 0 and iv. 1 . 

10. Professor Haupt, Johns Hopkins Univorsity; Strack’s 
Abriss dcs Biblischen Aramdisch. 

11 . Professor Hopkins, Yale University ; Prilgathikfmi, I. The 
vocabulary. 

12 . Professor Hopkins, Yale University; The root skar. 

13. Professor Hopkins, Yale University: Conversion-tables 
for tho references to tbe Calcutta and Bombay editions of the 
Mali ii- Bharat a. 

14. Professor Jackson, Columbia University; On Malm-Bhil- 
rata iii. 142. 35-45, or an echo of an old Hindu-Persian legend. 

15. Professor Jackson, Columbia University; Some Persian 
names in tho Book of Esther. 

10 . Professor Jackson, Columbia Univorsity; The iterative 
optative in tho Avcsta. 

17. Dr. Johnston, Johns Hopkins University ; Epistolary liter¬ 
ature of the Assyro-Babylonians. 

18. Professor Lanman, Harvard Univorsity ; Professor Whit¬ 
ney’s translation of tho Athnrva-Vedn. 

19. Professor Lanman, Harvard University ; Puli miscellanies. 

20. Professor Lanman, Harvard University; Sanskrit epigrams. 

21 . Professor Lyon, Harvard Univorsity ; Tho distinctive 
featuro of Babylonian poetry. 

22. Professor Lyon, Harvard Univorsity; The argument from 
silence in discussions of Hebrew poetry and literature. 

23. Professor Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary ; A 
table exhibiting in a new form the interchange of sibilants and 
dentals in Semitic. 

24. Professor Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary ; The 
place of al-Ghazall in the development of the theology of Islam. 

25. Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary ; 
The text and interpretation of Daniel viii. 9-14. 
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26. Professor Oertel, Yale University; The Qfityfiyana Bruli- 
raana and its relation to the Jiiiminlya Bralnnana. 

27. Rev. Dr. Peters, St. Michael’s Church, N. Y. ; The original 
site of civilization in Babylonia and the date of the same. 

28. Dr. Scott, Radnor, Pa. ; The Malayan words in English. 

29. Dr. Scott, Radnor, Pa.; “Universal” qualities in the Ma¬ 
layan language. 

80 . Mr. Skinner, Harvard University ; The plural termination 
H, vni in Assyrian verbs. 

31. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; Announce¬ 
ment of an edition of Ibn Abd cl-IIakam’s “ FutQh Misr.” 

32. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary ; The meaning 
of the term “Mpharraho” as applied to books of the Syriac 
Bible. 

33. Dr. Torrey, Andover Theological Seminary; The origin 
of the Old Testament Apocryphon called “ I. Esdras.” 

34. Professor Wright, New Church School, Cambridge; Note 
on a Greek inscription at Kolonieh, Palestine. 


1. The Beginning of the Judaic Account of Creation; by 
Professor Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

We read at the beginning of the second account of creation in the 
Book of Genesis (2, 4 1 '): When Jnvn made heaven and earth, and 
formed man out of the dust of the ground, breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, so that man became a living being—at that time there 
wore yet even no wild plants of the desert, much less plants cultivated 
for food,* because Jhvh had not caused it to rainf upon the earth, and 
there was no man to cultivate the ground, but “If* used to go up from 
the earth, watering the whole surface of the ground. 

The Hebrew word which I have here left untranslated, is ren¬ 
dered by most scholars, mist, vapor. % We find the translation, “ a mist 


* Cf Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Genesis (Berlin, 1853), p. 116. See also Choyne's 
note on Isaiah 1, 2, in the Sacred Books of the Old Testament (English translation), 
f This would have produced at least tho wild plants. 

j Cf. Vogel in his edition (Halae, 1776) of Hugonis Grotii Annotations in V. I 
(IK vaporasignificat, qui do terra adsceuderunt); Bohton (1835); BOhmor (1862); 
Schrader (18G3); Tnch(1871); Keil(1878); Dclitzsch (1887); Fripp(1892); Ad¬ 
dis (1892); Dillmann (1892); Spurroll (1896). If "IN meant mist or vapor, it 
would bo better to take as Hifil as in Jer. 10, 13 (= 51 , 16; quoted in 
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used togoup,"* without a query, f even in tlic new Gorman Version, edited 
by Professor Kautzsch, of Halle. In the second edition of Kautzscli and 
Socin’s critical translation of the Book of Genesis, however, which ap¬ 
peared one year after the publication of the Book of Genesis in Knutzsch’s 
AT, the word “IX is loft untranslated, and in a footnote the editors 
state that the traditional rondoring mist or mjtor is very doubtful. 
They call attention to Friedrich Delitzsch’s remarks in his great Assyr. 
WOrterbuch (Leipzig, 1886 ), p. 125, where "IX lu our passage, ns well 
as in Job 3(1,27, is combined with the Assyrian edh “flood."* The refer¬ 
ence to the Assyr. edh is also given in the last edition of Dilbnann’s 
Commentary on Genesis, p. 52, ami in Gesenins-Buhl's Hebrew Dic¬ 
tionary^ The notes on "IX in Friedrich Dolitzsch’s Hebrew Diction¬ 
ary (Assyr. Wfirtcrb ., p. 126) aro, unfortunately, still in store for us. 

The rendering flood was suggested a hundred years ago by the Scot¬ 
tish Roman Catholic Biblical critic Dr. Alexander Geddcs,| who pub¬ 
lished a now version of the Biblo “ faithfully translated from Corrected 
Texts of the Originals, with Various Roadings, Explanatory Notes, and 
Critical Remarks." The work appeared in 1702, and was followed in 
1800 by “Critical Remarks on the Hobrow Scriptures." Geddes says, 
like Friedrich Delltzsch, that "IX moans flood, and that even in Job 
Id, 27 it does not moan mist or cloud ; perhaps we should road in the 
passago of Job, with Iloublgant, V"1NJ • His remarks aro also given, 
in Gorman, in J. S. Vater's CommenUtr turn Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 18 
(Hallo, 1802). 


V- 35 , 7) pxn HVpO DWfcO Fltyn = * cams, the vapors to ascend 
from the ends of Vie earth, i. e. probably from tlio universal son encircling the 
disc of the oorth. Cf. Am. Or. 8oa Proc., March, 1894, p. civ. 

• This Is tlio translation given by Rnbbl Soadya (892-942) in his Arsblo 
Version of tlio Pentateuch. But Sandya inBorts tlio nogstivo: 

. Cf Lngnrdo, Matsrialicn sum Penta¬ 
teuch, i, p. 3 (Leipzig, 1867 y 0retina (who, howovor, translates spring) thinks 
that Saadya road tho negative in tho Hobrow MS. ho used. But Houbignnt (1777) 
is no doubt right In remnrking that tlio negative was merely supplied by Sondya 
suo if arte. After all, the insertion of tho uogativo is moro sonsiblo Uian the 
traditional rondoring. 

f Wellliauson has quoriod the rondoring Nebel in all his oditlons of his Prole¬ 
gomena; of- fourth odition, p. 304; first edition (1878X p. 342. 

} DelilMch’s fsthor, in his commentary on Job (1876), compared IX with tho 
Assyr. iddfl " asphalt," which in the Assyr. Worterbuch is derived from tho samo 
stem as edd. 

§ See also Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), p. 16. 

| Geddes was tho priest of a Roman Catholic congregation near Aberdeen, 
and ho received the honorary LL. D. degroe from Aberdeen. He is said to hare 
resembled Herder. Cf. Cheyno, Founders of Old list. Criticism (Loudon, 1893), 
pp. 4-12; Holzingor, Exnleitung in den Uexateuch (Freiburg, 1893), p. 43. 
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If wo adopt Geddes’ suggestion, the translation of v. 6 would ho: a 
flood used to come up from the earth, watering the whole surface of 
the ground. Kautzsch and Socin refer to Gen. 7 , 11 in the priestly 
account of the Deluge, whore we read that in the 600th year of Noah’s 
life all the fountains of the great deep were broken up. and the win¬ 
dows of heaven opened. Assyr. e/lil, however, is never used of under¬ 
ground water. In all the passages I know of, it refers to the water of 
seas and rivers. I lielieve that wo should read ptoTty 
instead of jHNiV|0 Tfop INI • Thie would mean : Tho water usod 
to come over tho land, and flood the ground. 

We must remember in this connection that the Biblical accounts of 
Creation, both the priestly and the prophetic,* * * § go back to Babylonia,! 
just as the story of Paradise points to Babylonia.! Babylonia is not 
like Palestine, as wo read in Deut. II, 11, a land of hills and valleys 
that drinks water from§ the rain of heaven, a land which Jhvh 
cares for, whereon His eyes are from the beginning of tho year to the 
end of the year ; Babylonia was, like Egypt, a land where it was neces¬ 
sary to water the seed that was sown, with the foot] liko a garden of 
vegetables. Without artificial irrigation Babylonia is a deserts ; the 
higher regions dry up, and tho lower districts become swamps. IT Many 
a part of Babylonia that was a land of gardens a thousand years ago, 
during the reign of the Abbasside Caliphs, is now covered with water. 
The overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris is not, like the annual 
inundation of the Nile, a blessing, but it inflicts incalculable damage. 
In Babylonia not only the fertility of the soil, but the soil itself is, just 
as in Holland, the product of human labor.*f Without drainage and 
irrigation, cultivation of the ground is impossible. The Babylonians 
forced the Tigris to flow along tho eastern boundary of tho alluvial 
plain, and the Euphrates was made to take its course to tho sea through 
Lake Nujaf, instead of losing itself iu the swamps of Southern Baby- 
lonia.U 

From this point of view, the words, And man was not there to cultivate 
the ground, but the water of the sea and the rivers used to come over the 


* For die past fourtcon years I have always stated in my classes that the 
Judaic accounts of Creation, the Doluge, elc., were of courso pro-exilic, but that 
they had afterwards been retouched In some passages. 

f CJ. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, p. 169. 

{ See my paper in Utber Land und Meer, vol. 73, no. 15, p. 349. 

§ Literally according to. 

| 1 . e. either by wator-wheels turned by men pressing upon them with the foot 
in the same way that water is still often drawn from wells in Palestine; or *• th© 
reference may be to the mode of distributing water from tho canals ovor a field, 
by making or breaking down with the foot tho small ridges which regulate its 
flow, or by using the foot for the purpose of opening and closing sluices." Cf. 
Driver's Commentary on Deuteronomy, p. 129 (Edinburgh, 1896). 

IT Sc© Sprengor, Bdbylonien (Heidelberg, 1886), pp. 19, 27, 22, 23, 73. 
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land flooding the whole surface of the ground, appear in a now light. 
The Biblical idea of Chaos, the whole earth submerged, with no sepa¬ 
ration between land and water," is specifically Babylonian. Wellhausen 
supplies at the beginning of the second account of oreation : Es t car 
alles trockenc Wfiste, it was all an arid waste. Ho should liavo substi¬ 
tuted Wasecrtoilstc, a watery wnste.t 

The reading pjtfl ?f?JP 1X1 instead of pXH JO Jlty* 1X1 
is found in a manuscript of the Targum on the Pentateuoh (Cod. Mua. 
Brit. Or. 9928) of which Mcrx has published some extract* in his Chres- 
tomathia Targumieu (Berlin, 188S), p. 01: p’^D illil XJJ^l 

XDOIX ’DX rv (var. yjX) »p(^01 xyix- Moat editions 

of tho Targum have JQ, including the Editio Ulys&iponensis, quoted 
by Merx in tho footnotes, £ e. the Lisbon edition of 14914 Tho Samar¬ 
itan Targum also read: ^ JV »pB»» 1 fljn# fO pD» 

XDDIX (Heidenheim, Der tamar. Pentateuch, Leipzig, 1884). 

The substitution of |Q for was, of course, necessary if “IK was 
interpreted to mean mist or spring. Tho meaning of tho word must 
have beou lost at a very early period. Tho Anciont Versions vary very 
much. Tho LXX, Aquiln, and the Vulgate, ns well ns tho Peshitn, 
translate spring (in jyh IxiMvy/id<, font, U.=^>).§ Tho Targum, on the 
othor hand, renders cloud, both tho Targum Onkolos aud the 

Targum Jeruihalmi. In the samo way tho LXX translates *1N In Job 
38, 87 vt+tM. Tho rendering vtftXij is also found in tho translation of 
our passage, Gen. 2, 0, in tho Grwcus Vonotus: vt+IXq <F 4wi/Jafvoi npbt 
rft yt)t sal bpiot (t/irrav rd nptooKov rij p yl}(. And J. D. Miohuolls, 1775, 
translated : Et stiegen aber Wolken wm der Erde axf und trdnkten die 
ganze Obcrfltlche des Landes. 

is not found in any other passago of tho 0 . T. oxoept in Job 18 , 
87, at tho beginning of the second half of tho Inst discourse of EUhu: 


• L. 6 of ths first frsgmont of the cunoiform Creation Tablots rends : gipara 
Id qiffura, ftifd Id fe'a " no ground had yot been diked ((. e. surrounded end 
protootod with dikes or orabnnkmonts to prevent inundations), no fields wero to 
be soon." Cf. Dohtzsch, Das babyl. WtUsthbpfungsepcs (Leipzig, 1896), p. 120. 
Oiparu Is n synonym of ilru in 1. 136 of the Deluge Tablet: klma dri mitxurat 
usallu, " fon land had become like the diked field," i. i . everything wm covored 
with water. 

t Of. Borossua' orArog sal Mop (Gunkel, op. cit , p. 17). Scvoral Jewish schol¬ 
ars propose to road in tho first verse of the Bible: In tho beginning God created 
the water and the earth, 0 *Q iostoad of (Griltz, Emendationes , ad loo.). 

x Cf. Merx, Bmtrhwgtn uber die Vocalisation der Targume in the Traneaotione 
of the Berlin Congress of Orientalists, vol. it, p. 143 (Berlio, 1882). 
gDiestel conjectured . Cf. Lagarde, Mater, t Pent., p.24, 
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D’D-’OP; JH}* 
D’jJTO' 

: an d-jk ^ isyn! 


The Authorized Version renders: 

He raaketh small the drops of water ; 

They pour down rain according to the vapor thereof, 

Which the clouds do drop, 

And distil upon man abundantly. 

The rendering abundantly would require the emendation y~] = 
adopted by Siegfried in his edition of the Hebrew text. Delitzsch trans¬ 
lates : sie sickem als Regen bei seinem Nebddunst (they ooze as rain at 
His misty vapor); Hitzig: sie seihen zu Regcn seinen Dunst (they filter 
His vapor into rain); Siegfried-Stade: Ibsen den Regen in Nebel auf 
(they dissolve the rain into vapor); Hoffmann : erzieht Wassertropfen 
heran, die von seinem Nebel zu Regen geseiht xcerden, welche der WoUcen- 
himmel herabrinnen Idsst, sodass sie auf viele Menschen triefen (He 
attracts drops of water which are filtered into rain by His mist, which 
the welkin causes to flow down, so that they drip on many men). 
According to Hoffmann the mist or vapor is the strainer through which 
the drops of water are filtered, and become rain. Ho reads instead 

of )»f*. Dillmann translates: in consequence of His mist (auf seinen 
I T 

Nebel hin, in Folge desselbcn). 

The suffix occasions some difficulty. I am inclined to tliiuk, with 
Geddes and Friedrich Delitzsch, that i"lN in the line of Job means 
flooding, watering, irrigation, just as in our passage of Genesis, but the 
final 1 is probably not the suffix, but a trace of the old vocalic case¬ 
ending, as we have it in the Assyr. edd and in Hebrew forms like 
irvn* D’D i^D 1 1H» 8 (Konig, Lehrgeb&ude, ii, 1, p. 432, 0)A 

The combination of Hebrew "IN with Assyrian edd is all the more 
probable as the ideogram of edd shows that it means water of irri¬ 
gation, the ideogram for edd is explained in the vocabulary ii R. 
80,15 by Saqd Sa eqli <JJL=».) “irrigation of the field,” and edd. is also 
used in connection with the Shaf‘el SuJqfi, the Assyr. equivalent of 
npPH. in the Cylinder Inscription of Sargon II, commented on by 


* The final 6 in the Babylonian loanword bSM, “tribute ” (Assyr. bilat = Bthio- 
pic binat: f Proc. Am. Or. Soc„ Oct. 1887, p. ccliv, below), in tho Book of Kara, 
seems to be different 
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Professor Lyon, I. 37: kl gibiS edt me nuxsi * StOqt (cf. Lyon’s Sargon, 
p. 07; Schrader's KB. ii. 4fl, 37) “to irrigate the land with abundant 
water like the flood of the sea." The word -ptft calamity may be a 
differentiation of “Itf flood. Flood or high icatci' is a common meta¬ 
phor in Hebrew for affliction, calamity, distress .t In Assyrian we 
have for "ptf distress tho Pael form Jidda, plur. udddti .g The com¬ 
parison of TX calamity with Arabic J to bend, to trouble, 

is just as doubtful as the combination of IN mist (?) with Arabic 

*>U. 


2. The seat of the earliest civilization in Babylonia, and the 
date of its beginnings; by Dr. John P. Peters, New York, N. Y. 

One of tho conspicuous and unpleasant features of travel in Baby¬ 
lonia are the mortuary caravans which one meets conveying tho dead 
from Persia to tho sacred city of Nejef. All travelers in this region 
refer to their experience in encountering these o&ravana, and especially 
to tho unpleasantness of spending the night at tho khan with one of 
thorn. The Persians believe that tho man who is buried in tho sacred 
soil of Nejef will find n quick and moro certain entrance into paradiso. 
Not unfroquontly, persons approaching death, if they nro able, como 
down to Nejef to dio. I recall an instance of my own experience. I 
was awakoned very oarly In tho morning in the khan at Nejef by tho 
request that I would got up, ns my next-door uoighbor had died during 
tho night and thoy wished to carry out the corpse. He had como down 
for tho purpose of dying thoro. In other cases, n man having died at 
home, his pious friends bring tho body to Nojof to bo buriod ; a jour¬ 
ney, it may bo, of a month or moro. When one considers tho way in 
which tho coffins aro made and tho boat of the climate, it may l>o 
imagined that it is exceedingly unpleasant to spond a night in a khan 
closo to a family bent on such a pious errand. Families coming down 
to Nejof for such a purpose frequently bring with them handsomo rugs, 
one of which will bo used as a pall for tho dead at the funeral, while 
afterwards all will be sold to pay tho expenses of the journoy. I have 
one such rug—and I prize it highly-which served, before I bought it, 
as a pall at the funoral of a man in Nejef. It is a dated Persian mg, 
about eighty-five years old. 

Ordinarily sevoral families bent upon such an errand unit© together 
to form a caravan. Ono of the common routes of travel is through 
Baghdad, across Kerbela, which is itself a sacred burial city, although of 


" For nustfu, see my remark in DU akkaditche Sprache (Berlin, 1883), p. xlii. 
f Qf. e. g. Prov. 1 , 27: H/W HfilDI DDI’N your calamity come, like a 
whirlwind. 

J Is. 8, 7. 8; W 18, 17; 124, 4. 6, etc.; cf. Dr. Steven*’ Commentary on the 
Songs of Degrees (Johns Hopkins thesis) in Htbraica, xi, 77. 

§ See DolltMoh's Eandwbrttrbuch, p. 22*. 
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a sanctity in that regard much inferior to Nejof. and so down to Nejef 
Another route is from the south. I do not know at what point pflffuu 
by this route enter Babylonia. I have met them first on Uj 'toto 
canal above Samawa. They ascend this caMl,' * |’ 0 "° 

Bnhr-i-Neief, and go up the continuation of tlio Hmdiel Canal almvc 
Se Hea toa’point opposite Nejof, called Seheir, about three l«m« * 
donkey caravan from Nejof. Pilgrims carrying their dead to Nejof 
frequently place a coin in the mouth of the deceased for l«vy«m-nt of 
expenses.' Robbers infest the road and plunder smaller caravans, even 
stealing the coin from the mouth of the corpse. Between Samawa and 
Nejef some of these robbers fell upon us, ns wo wove making** ' ^ 
ney after dark, mistaking us for pious p.lgrims carrying their dead to 
the sacred city. We were better armed than the hngamls. and the con¬ 
sequence of their attempt to plunder us was that we capturod lhem. 

But not only do relatives bring the bodies of their dead to he buried 
in holy ground ; there are also contractors who make it their business 
to go about from place to place and collect bodies of persons whose rela¬ 
tives wish to have them interred in Nejef but are unable or unwilling 
to incur the expense of the journey to that city. Bodies are dug: out of 
the ground and consigned to the care of these contractors who engage 
to transport them to Nejef and secure them proper burial there. The 
coffins used for this purpose at the present time are ordinary plain boxes 
Of rough board. The Arabs of Babylonia use, instead of coffins made 
of boards, reeds, in which they encase the body, binding the two ends of 
the roll together with palm cords. Formerly it was the practice to bury 
the dead in the city of Nejef itself; and travelers teU ^ t iat ^ Vfl ^ 
camped outside of the walls of the city, haggling with the Imams or 
Ali’s shrine with regard to the price, while the air was poUuted by 
the terrible stench arising from the decomposing bodies. Under Turk¬ 
ish rule a stop lias finally been put to this practice, and interments 
within the walls of Nejef are now either no longer made, or only made 
on special occasions by the payment of a great price. The whole plain 
about the city is, however, one vast cemetery. 

The reason why Shiite Moslems have chosen Nejef as a place of inter¬ 
ment is because it is the burial place of their prophet, Ah. But Nejef 
and Kerbela are not the only sacred burial sites. Half way between 
Diwanieh and Hillah, on the west shore of the Euphrates, lies a little 
wdi known as Im&in Jasira, surrounded by a few miserable mud 
hovels. The neighborhood of this wdi is reputed sacred, and many 
acres of ground are covered with the graves of the Shutes. There are 
also other similar burial places in lower Babylonia. The interesting 
fact to notice is, that while the particular locality in which interments 
take place may be new, the general practice of burial in this region is 
of the greatest antiquity. From time immemorial it has been the cus¬ 
tom to bring the dead from great distances to be buried in the sacred 
soil of Babylonia. Such is the practice to-day; and excavations in the 
burial fields of Erech, Zerghul, and other places, have shown that the 
same practice was in existence in the Persian period, in the Parthian 
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period, and in the Babylonian period. Age after age, the dead have 
been brought from distant countries to be buried here. 

It is evident, when we compare the modern use with the ancient and 
observe the persistence of the custom, that for some reason, at a very 
early period, the soil of a certain part of Babylonia came to Imj regarded 
as sacred for purposes of interment. With the change of races and the 
change of religions in Babylonia, the original causes which led to the 
interment of the dead in that country passed away; nevertheless the 
custom still continued, being; inherited as a fact by each new religion 
and each now race, and incorporated in its practice in precisely the 
same way in which old sacml sites and ceremonies are taken over from 
their predecessors by now nations and new religions, even where from 
the point of view of logical consistency such adoption would seom to 
he utterly out of the quostion. In the mntter of sacred sites and cere- 
monlos, ovory ono who has read history is familiar with the phenom¬ 
enon. The sacred sites of Aphrodite have been inherited by the Virgin 
Mary; and the liquefaction of blood, practiced as a heathen miracle in 
the time of Horace, is continued under the Christian roligion with a 
difToront namo. So also the custom of burying the dead in Bab}Ionia, 
having been once established, was continued from ago to ago and from 
religion to religion under substantially the same forms. The question 
is, How did the practice of bringing the dead from distant countries to 
bury them in certain parts of Babylonia originate? 

I do not think that we shall have to search long for the answer to 
this quostion. Everyone familiar with the records of the Hebrew roli¬ 
gion will remember the indications of a similar practice among the 
Hebrews, In connection, primarily, with the envo of Machpelah at 
Hebron. Wo are told in the twenty-third chapter of Gonosis that 
Abraham bought “ the field of Ephron which was in Machpelah, which 
was before Mamro," and that he burled there Sarah his wife. After¬ 
wards Isaac and Rebecca his wife were buried there. Tliore Jacob bur¬ 
ied Leah. Later Jacob himself died during the sojourn of the Israel¬ 
ites in Egypt; and it was considered necessary to bring his body back to 
ills own land, and bury it with ids ancestors in Maehpciah. Not only 
that; we aro told also that, although Joseph died in Egypt, it was con¬ 
sidered necessary, when the Israelites came up to Canaan, to carry hie 
body with them and bury it there. Now, while this may not represent 
history in a literal sense, certainly It is history in a broader sense. It 
gives us a picture of the Hebrews carrying their dead from distant 
places to bo buried in the sacred soil of Canaan, nnd tells us that they 
did so because that was their ancestral home. Hebron became a burial 
place to them, not because it was originally sacred in itself, but becauso 
their forefathers had lived and were buried there. We have enough 
similar examples among uncivilized and half-civilized peoples to estab¬ 
lish the general principle that there is a tendency to carry the dead for 
burial to the ancestral home. 

Inversely, we may argue, where we find people carrying their dead 
a long distance for interment, that they do so because they count as 
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their ancestral home that place to which they are now carrying hack 
their dead. Of course, the custom once established, a religious sanc¬ 
tion of a new description may be given to it, so that the place becomes 
holy in and for itself, and peoples who linve no ancestral connection 
with the place may ultimately come to bring thoir dead to be buried 
there by the side of the people to whose ancestor it belonged. In 
the custom existing at the present day of bringing bodies from distant 
parts of Babylonia, from Persia, and oven from India to bo buried in 
Neief or some other similar sacred site in Babylonia, wo have this sec¬ 
ondary development, in which the practice of interment, having toon 
once established, has received a religious sanction, and the place itself 
has come to be regarded as holy. The same was true, presumably, with 
reference to the practice of burial in Babylonia by llio Persians and the 
Parthiana; but there must have been behind all those a period when 
people brought their dead to be buried in Lower Babylonia because that 
was the place from which their ancestors had gone forth; and the 
origin of the practice of burying in Babylonia persons who have died 
in distant lands is to be sought in the fact that the region in which 
those burials have always taken place was the ancestral home of some 
people who originated that custom by bringing back their dead to 
Babylonia from the new homes to which they had migrated. 

To just what portion of Babylonia do we find this practice of burial 
attaching itself? One of the most famous and largest of the necropo¬ 
leis of Babylonia is that at Erech, which was partially explored by 
Loftus and is described by him in his “ Chaldma and Susiana.” Thu 
heading of the eighteenth chapter in that volume is in itself suggest¬ 
ive; “The absence of Tombs in the Mounds of Assyria.—Their abun¬ 
dance in Clialdjea.—Warka a vast Cemetery,” etc. The opening part of 
the chapter is worth quoting in this connection : “ It is a remarkable fact 
that, in spite of the long succession of years during which excavations 
have been carried on by the English and French governments in the 
mounds of Assyria, not a single instance has been recorded of undoubted 
Assyrian sepulture. . . . The natural inference therefore is, that 
the Assyrians either made away with their dead by some other method 
than by burial, or else that they conveyed them to some distant local¬ 
ity. If, however, Assyria be without its cemeteries, Chaldwa is full of 
them; every mound is an ancient burial-place between Niffar and 
Mugeyer l It would be too much, with our present knowledge, to say 
positively that Chaldcea was the necropolis of Assyria, but it is by no 
means improbable that such was the case. Arrian, the Greek histo¬ 
rian, in describing Alexander’s sail into the marshes south of Babylon, 
distinctly states that most of the sepulchre's of the Assyrian kings 
were there constructed, and the same position is assigned them in the 
Peutingerian tables. The term Assyria, however, in the old geogra¬ 
phers, is frequently applied to Babylonia, and the tombs alluded to 
may therefore be those only of the ancient kings of Babylonia. Still, 
it is likely that the Assyrians regarded with peculiar reverence that 
land out of which Asshur went forth and builded Nineveh, and that 
they interred their dead around the original seats of their forefathers. 
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Whether this were so or not, the whole region of Lower Chal data 
abounds in sepulchral cities of immense extent. By far the most 
important of these is Wnrka, where the enormous accumulation of 
human remains proves that it was a peculiarly sacred spot, and that it 
was so esteemed for many centuries. It is difficult to convey anything 
like a correct notion of the piles upon piles of human relics which 
there utterly astound the beholder. Excepting only the triangular 
space betwoen the three principal ruins, the whole remainder of the 
platform, the whole space between tho walls, and an unknown extent 
of desert l>eyond them, are everywhere tilled with the bones and 
sepulchre's of the dead. There is probably no other site in tho world 
which can compare with Warku in this respect; even tho tombs of 
ancient Thebes do not contain such an aggregate amount of mortality. 
From ita foundation by Urukh until finally abandoned by tho Pur- 
thians—a period of probably 2HOO years—Warka appears to have been 
a sacred burial-place. In the same manner ns tho Persians at the pres¬ 
ent day convey their dead from tho most remote corners of the Shah’s 
dominions, and even from India itself, to the holy shrines of Kcrbolla 
and Meshed Ali, so, doubtless, it was the custom of the ancient poople 
of Babylonia to transport tho bones of thoir deceased relatives and 
frionds to the necropolis of Warka and other sites in tho dread soli- 
tudo of the Chnldiean marshes. The two great rivers, tho Tigris and 
Euphrates, would, liko tho Niln in Egypt, afford an admirable means 
of conveying thorn from a distance, even from tho upper plains of 
Assyria. 

I was nowhore enabled to ascertain how deep in tho mounds the 
funereal remains extend, although in several instance* trenches were 
driven to tho depth of thirty feot, boyond which Urn extromo looseness 
of tho soil prevented my continuing tho oxcavations with safety to tho 
workmon ; but I havo every ronson to believe that the sumo continuous 
mass of dead reaches to tho vory base of tho highest portion of tho plat¬ 
form—a depth of sixty foot. On this account thcro is considerable diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining information concerning tho most ancient mode of 
disposing of the dead at Warka. It is only at the edges of tho mounds 
whoro least built upon that tho undoubted primitive tombs and their 
accompaniments occur." 

Not far from Eroch or Warka, perhaps a day’s journoy away, lies the 
mound of Umm-el-Aqarib. This was visited by do Sarzec, who found 
there one of the heads of statues now in the Louvre. Ho does not seem 
to havo recognized the character of the place, which ho calls by the name 
of Moulagareb. It was visited by Dr. Ward on the Wolfe expedition, 
and recognized by him as a necropolis. At the timo of my visit, in 
1890, I had the advantage of the report of the Germans of the work of 
their expedition at Zerghul and Hibba. I found at Umm-el-Aqarib a 
cemetery regularly lsid out. There were recognizable streets, on which 
abutted the places of burial proper. I dug out some of these sufficiently 
to ascertain their general character as tombs, and also that one tier was 
built upon another, so that presumably the whole mound is one vast 
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accumulation of burials. In those portions of the mound which I exca¬ 
vated there were no burials of the later period, as at Erech. but every 
thing belonged to the old Babylonian period, presumably 2000 B. C. 
and earlier. There was one structure of considerable size, which may 
have been a temple, but t found no evidence of the existence of a city 
of the living in connection with this necropolis, although there was, a 
few miles away, a very large and important group of cities, represented 
by the ruin-mounds of Yokhn, Ferwa, and Abu-Adham. It will be 
seen that this necropolis is in many respects similar to the one which 
the Germans excavated at Zerghul south of the Slmtt-el-Hal. 

Not far from Nippur, about a dozen miles south-south-east, lies the 
rum-mound of Delehem. I was unable to conduct excavations at this 
point, but from my experience I think I may safely say, after an exam¬ 
ination without excavation, that Delehem is a necropolis of a similar 
character, although smaller than Umm-el-Aqarib. In the immediate 
neighborhood of Nippur there are, further, a considerable number of 
small mounds, such as Derehem, about four or five miles away to the 
south-east, and Abu-Jowan, about the same distance to the north-east, 
as well as some still smaller unnamed mounds closer to the actual 
ruins of Nippur, which appear to have been burial mounds. I was 
able to examine these only slightly, but such examination as I made 
revealed nothing but graves; so that I concluded that in all proba¬ 
bility these mounds represented places of burial at the timo of the 
prosperity of Nippur. Delehem is too far from Nippur to have been 
the necropolis for that city only, and it is equally remote from the 
large ruins of Bismya. I have assumed that it was an independent 
necropolis like Zerghul and Umm-el-Aqarib. Taylor, in excavating 
at Mughair and Abu-Shahrein (which, by the way, is no longer known, 
as far as I can ascertain, by that name, but is now called Nowawia), 
found frequent interments, although he seems to have found no sepa¬ 
rate necropolis. 

Similarly, I found at Nippur interments in all parts of the ruins, 
among the houses and temples or under them, just as we find at the 
present day in some of the more remote Turkish and Arab towns. As 
Loftus has pointed out in the passage quoted above, these are the con¬ 
ditions prevailing everywhere, from Nippur southward, where excava¬ 
tions have been conducted. On the other hand, north of Nippur, in 
Babylonia as in Assyria, we find no necropoleis, and comparatively 
few interments in or about the cities and ruins which have been 
explored. In exploring Babylonia from Nippur southward the ques¬ 
tion which arises is, Whence have wo so many burials? Whereas from 
Nippur northward the question which arises is, What did they do with 
their dead? From our present knowledge it would seem that it was 
the practice to bring the dead out of both northern Babylonia and 
Assyria, to be interred in the region of Lower Babylonia, from Nippur 
southward. The suggestion to be derived from this fact, if it be a 
fact, and I am inclined to think that it is, is that the region mentioned 
above was the original home of the ancestors of both the people of 
northern Babylonia and of Assyria, to which the inhabitants of those 
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countriea looked back as a sacred spot because their ancestors had 
come from there. This view is further supported by the fact that 
there existed at the northern limit of that region, at Nippur, a temple 
looked upon as the most ancient and sacred in the Babylonian world, 
namely, B-Kur, the temple of En-Lil, or the great Bel. At a Inter date 
the land of burials was extended a little to the northward. 

And now, assuming this original land of burials to bo the home of 
Babylonian civilization, what was the date of the origin of that civili¬ 
sation? Tiie southern limits of the region above mentioned differ 
greatly according to the date at which you consider it. The natural 
boundary on tho south is the Persian Gulf. At the present time that is 
some 280 miles south-east of Nippur, in a direct line, and about 1U0 
miles below Mughnir, tho ancient Ur. According to the calculations of 
Ainsworth (see Ainsworth's “ Researches in Assyria, Babylonia and 
Chaldwa," London, 1888, pp. 181 ff.), there is added each year at the 
mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab ninety feet of land. That is, the land 
encroaches upon the sea that much each year. Using Arrian’s narra¬ 
tive of tho voyage of Nearchus, and Pliny's account of the country at 
the head of tho Persian gulf, largely derived therefrom. Ainsworth 
endeavors to determine the position of the bond of that gulf in tho 
timo of Alexander tho Great. Ho observe* that "Alexander called by 
his name the Arabian colony of Toepasinus, Spnsinus Clmrax, or Chamx, 
and that this was situated a little loss than one mile from tho sea." 
Pliny, N. H. v i. c. 27, describes tho situation of Clmrax: "Charax 

.habitotur in colie manu facto inter confluent**, dextra 

Tigrim, Irava Eulroum." From tho fact that it was at the confluence of 
tho two rivers, this site can bo readily determined. It is occupied by 
tho modern town Mo'ummorah. which is situated at the junction of the 
Shatt-el-Arnb and the Karoun. But Mo'ammornh was forty-seven miles 
away from the Persian gulf at tho time of Ainsworth's measurements. 
Between the time of Nearchus, 825 B. C., and the timo of Ainsworth, 
1885 A. D., a period of 2100 years, forty-six miles of new land had 
theroforo been formed at tho head of tho Persian gulf. According to 
my calculations this would make tho average deposit from Alexander's 
time to our own about 114* feet a year, but Ainsworth makes it 00. 

Ainsworth further attempts to locate the Teredon or Tiridotus, said to 
have been founded by Nebuchadrezzar at the mouth of the Euphrates. 
For the location of this place, howovor, wo have not the same dntA: 
and Ainsworth's location of it at Jebol Sinain, some ten miles bolow 
Zobelr, and theroforo about that distance below the modern Bassorah. 
must bo accepted with caution. If it were situated at tho place named, 
it must have beou about nine miles from the soa in Nebuchadrezzar’s 
time, and not upon the sea, as AinBworth seems to suppose; unless 
Ainsworth's calculations are quite untrustworthy and the rate of 
deposit between Mo'ammerah and Bassorah was more than twice as 
rapid as between Mo'ammerah and the sea. I fancy, however, that a 
site for Torodon even as far as nine miles from the coast in Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar's time would in reality quite suit tho l-equireraents of tho situa¬ 
tion as actually described. 
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But this is a 6ide question. The fact of a large alluvial deposit, meas¬ 
urable at least by average over a long period of years, at the head of 
the Persian gulf is obtained by the determination of the fact that the 
site of the modern Mo'ammerah was one mile from the sea in 32.5 B. C. 
Now from the gulf up to about the parallel of Baghdad tho entire 
Babylonian plain is an alluvial deposit, mainly from the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates; and from the general configuration of the region wo 
may, I think, fairly argue that tho rate of deposit is likely to have 
been always approximately the same. Having thus fixed the rutu of 
deposit for the section from Mo'ammerah to the gulf, wo may reckon 
back from this to obtain the date of formation of any given part of 
Babylonia. On the basis of Ainsworth’s figure of 90 feet a year, we 
find that the sea would have reached up to the site of Ur about 7550 
B. C. Taking my figures derived from Ainsworth’s measurements, 114* 
feet a year, we find that the seacoast would have been at that point 
about 5500 B. C. I believe that Ainsworth’s figure is based not entirely 
upon calculation from the site of Mo'ammerah, but partly at least upon 
measurements of the present rate of increase. Possibly a middle rate 
would more nearly represent the actual average, giving us, say 6600 
B. C. as the date required. I have no way of determining this matter, 
however; and while I believe that we can place reliance for the deter¬ 
mination of the earliest possible date of Ur upon the measurement of 
the rate of alluvial deposit, I fancy that we must regard the date 
obtained by such measurements as only approximate and liable to 
vary a few hundred years from exactitude. 

In old Babylonian tradition there is but one city further south than 
Ur and Eridu (Eridu stood on the solid platoau of the Arabian desert 
on the edge of the alluvial deposit, just within sight of Ur), and that is 
Surippak, the city of the ark. Whether this was a mythical place or 
not I do not know, but at least the site of Surippak has not yot been 
identified. Assyriologists regard Ur as having been originally a coast- 
city from the references in the inscriptions. This condition might, 
however, be fulfilled by a location a dozen miles or so from the actual 
coast on a navigable river or canal; but at least, if not on the sea, a 
city to be regarded as a coast-city must have been within a very few 
miles of the coast. As situated, not in the middle of the alluvial tract, 
but close to the western edge of the same, it is possible, and I suppose 
probable, that the land on which Ur stood wa3 formed before that in 
the middle of the plain. The gulf might have extended further north¬ 
ward for some time after this strip of land along the shore had already 
become habitable. 

Judging from the references in ancient Babylonian inscriptions, Ur 
must have been, as already stated, about the most southerly city of 
Babylonia in the earliest period. It was also at the southern limit of 
the burial-region, so far as we know. At the northern limit of that 
region apparently lies Nippur. Now, in the inscriptions, Sin of Ur is 
mentioned as the son of En-Lil or Bel of Nippur. This suggests an 
earlier date for Nippur, or at least for its temple and worship, than 
for Ur or its temple and worsliip, but establishes a close relationship 
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between the two. Our excavations at Nippur, if we accept the date 
of Sargon of Agane as fixed, as all Assyriologista assume that it is, at 
8800 B. C.. compel us to relegate the founding of that city to a period 
considerably antedating 6000 B. C., and perhaps antedating 7000 B. C. 

My suggestion, from the various facts here marshalled, would he 
that the original homo of civilization in Babylonia was the strip of 
land from Nippur southward to the neighborhood of Ur, and not, as 
lias sometimes been argued, the region about Babylon and northward 
to Sippara. While the latter region is in itself older, it does not seem 
to have been older as the homo of civilized man. The ancestors 
of the civilization of Babylonia seem to have come from the region 
between Nippur and what was then the coast of the Persian gulf. 
This would accord also with the tradition preserved to us in later 
sources that civilization came to Babylonia out of the Persian gulf. 
Possibly Eridu, on the Arabian plateau near the western shore and not 
far from the head of what was then the Persian gulf, may represent 
tho oldest seat of that civilization. However that may be, nt a very 
early period Nippur became the center of civilization and religion, 
being founded nt a time when everything below Ur probably, and pos¬ 
sibly some part of tho region to the north of it, was still under water. 
As early as the oloso. if not the boginning, of tho seventh millonium 
B. C., this strip of land at the head of the then Porsian gulf seems to 
have been tho home of civilized men, and from here civilization spread 
northward. 

3. The termination il, Uni in Assyrian verbs; by Maoy M. 
Skinner, Assistant in Semitic Languages in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Tho third masculine plural of the present, preterite, and pormansivo 
of Assyrian verbs, which usually ends in fl, is frequently found with 
tho longer form in ilni .* An examination of proso texts extending 
over a period from Hnmmurnbi to Cyrus, as well ns of some poetic mate¬ 
rial, has yiolded tho following resulted 


• Tho fcmlnlno in ant is of very raro occurrouco and wo shall accordingly oon- 
Hno oursolvos to the mascullno. 

f Tho texts consul tod woro: for Hammurabi, tho Louvre inscript, in Mdnant’a 
Inscript, de Hammurabi, pp. 13-20; for Agu-kakrimi, VR3S; for Rararoan- 
nirari I., Harvard Semitic Museum tablot; (or Nobuchadrezzar I., VR65-57 ; for 
Tiglath-pilosor I. Prism inscript. IR0-16; for Nabu-apal-iddin, VRflO-61; for 
Assurnazlrpal, Annals, IR17-26; for Shalmaneser II, Bl. Ob., In Abel und 
Winckler’s KeiUchri/ttczto, pp. 7-12. also Monolith, IIIR7-8; for Samfti-rnmman, 
IR3J-34; for Rammau-nirarl III., IR35 Nos. 1 and 3; the Synchronous Hist, in 
Wincklcr's Untersuchungen, p. 148 and ff.; for Tiglath-pilosor HI. IIRG7 and 
IIIR9.2; for Sargon, Wincklor’s Kcihchri/tUxJc Sargons, vol. 2, pp. 30-36; for 
Sennacherib, Prism inscript., IR37-42; for Rsarhaddon, IR46-47 and IR50; for 
Assurbanlpal, Rnssam cyl., VR1-10; for Sama&Sumukin, CyL, Biling., and Letter 
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1 . The longer form in uni is employed almost exclusively in the first 
Stem (L 1 Pe’al). The total number of cases found of the form in tint 
wns 140. Of these, 118 were of stem I. 1: for example, i5-$n-u-ni, 
VR2.118; if-bat-n (var. ba-tuhnim-ma, VR1.129. 

2 . The verbs occurring with this longer form are mainly weak verbs. 
Of the 140 occurrences of the form in uni, 109 were weak verlw : for 
example, il-lUhu-u-mm-ma, VR2.87 ; id-ku-ni, IR24.35 ; ik-ln-ni-im-ma, 
No. 7, Rev. 7, in T/iontafclfnnd twn El Avuirna. 

3. The form in uni is seldom used with Hufllxcs. Of the third mascu¬ 
line plural, 87 cases with suffix were found ; 10 of these were in tint, 
and 77 in il. Examples of the longer form with suffix are: u-tir-ru- 
niSSu, VR5.84; uMu-ni-su, IR18.76. 

4. The use of the form in tint does not appear to be influenced by 
syntactical considerations. 

It is possible that the termination uni had an old rhetorical function 
which has survived in certain verbs. We have seen that it occurs most 
frequently with stem I. 1 (Pe'al). As this is the light stem, and the 
other steins are increased in various other ways, may this not have 
been a method of strengthening the stem? Moreover the form in 
Uni has been retained mainly in weak verbs. This fact leads to the 
conjecture that one of the functions of the uni termination was to pre¬ 
serve more nearly the normal number of syllables or to compensate for 
the loss of a weak letter. Naturally in the course of time the original 
force and significance of the ending was lost, and we find such forms 
as ipparSidilni as well as numerous other strong roots with the termi¬ 
nation Uni. 

A poiut of some interest in this connection is the relation of the 
Assyrian ending Uni to the plural termination tin in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
etc. In the i>erfect, tin occurs more or less frequently in Samaritan, 
Syriac, and later Targumic,* but only three times in Hebrew.f In the 
imperfect, the Arabic (tlna) and Aramaic have retained it regularly; the 


to Assurb, in Lehmann’s Sami&hmukin, Taf. II., VIII, IX.: for Nebuchadrezzar, 
the East India House iuscript, IRf>9-64, Grot, cyl., IR66-66, Build, inscript. of 
Nin-Karrak. in Abel und Winckler's Keilschrifttexte. p. J*3 and ff., and Boraippa 
inscript, IR51 No. 1; for Nabonnidos, Ur inscript, IR69, also IR68 No. 1, VR63. 
and VR64; for Cyrus, Clay cyl.. VR35. 

Further: the Bab. Chron., in Abel und Winckler’a KeilschHfttexte, pp. 47-48; 
the Bab. Creation Epic, in Delitzsch’s Das Bahylonisehe Weltschdp/ungsepos; the 
Flood-legend, in Haupt’s Das Bahylonisehe Kimrodepos. pp. 134-143; of the El- 
Amarna tablets, those of Burraburiyash and ASfiuruballit Nos. 2, 3, 4 in The Tell 
El-Amarna Tablets of the British Museum, and Nos. 4, 6, 7, b, 9 of the Berlin col¬ 
lection, in Winckler’s Der Thontafelfund von FA Amarna. 

* See Bottclier's Ausjuhrliches Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprcwhe, §930. 
f See Driver’s Tenses (3d ed.), p 6, Note 1. ]\Jf\ l)t viii. 3,16, and pp* Is. xxvi. 
16. This last, Stado, Gram., §41 la. rejects as suspicious. It is apparently a 
textual error, ptfp*. Is. xxix. 21, is evidently an imperfect. 
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Hebrew, some 313 times.* In Hebrew prose, the form in fin is more 
common in tho pre-exilic literature, the general principle being as fol¬ 
lows : tho older the book, the more frequent is its use ; and the absence 
of the form is a mark of later dato.f There does not seem to l>o any 
defined law of growth or degradation traceable in the history of tho form 
in Assyrian. In tho El-Amarna tablets examined, the forms in ilni 
were in predominance over those in tl, and a further investigation of 
this material from so early a period (Iflth contury B. C.) might yield 
some significant results. The use of the termination Uni in Aasyrinn 
and that of fin in Hebrew have this in common, that they occur mainly 
with the flrxt stem, and seldom with MUllixes. 

Tho following Ih a list of verlw which occur most frequently in the 
texts examined with the termination ilni, in the order of their fre¬ 
quency : abdlu, til/il (14 times in uni); uliiku (12 times); arddu, (0); 
na*A, taMtu (?); a^rt, kiba. liku (5); parkuln (4) ; UH, irlbu, duka, 
Sakilnu, Sardku (8). 

4. On the ‘Frog-hymn,’ Rig-Veda vii. 103, together with somo 
remarks on the composition of tho Vedic hymns; by Professor 
M. Bloomfield, Johns llopkins University, Baltimore, Aid. 

At tho mooting of tho A. O. S. in October, 1800, tho writer pre¬ 
sented a paper entitled, 'On a Vedic group of ohurma for extinguish¬ 
ing fire by means of water-plants and a frog,' an abstract of which ap¬ 
peared in tho Proceedings of that meeting: tho subject was afterwards 
treated more fully in tho socond scries of ' Contributions to tho interpre¬ 
tation of tho Veda,' Arner. Journ. Phil. xi. 842 ff.t Tho primary objoct 
of tho article was tho interpretation of RV. x. 10. 13, 14, and sundry 
related stanzas, but incidental ly there camo to light a wide-spread cus¬ 
tom of employing a frog and certain water-plants os symbols of water, 
as instruments for quonohing lire, and as a moans of producing water 
whore formerly there was uono. Ethnologically spooking, this is tho 
simplest kind of folk-loro, and it would have required no spooial empha¬ 
sis but for tho fact that it helped us to discover In a considerable num¬ 
ber of more or Iobb vaguely understood Vedic passagos tho plainest kind 
of ordinary meaning. 

An interesting modulation of this theme is tho employment of tho 
frog ns a cure for fever. Stanza 2 of AV. vii. 118, n oharm against 
takman or fever, reads: * May (the takman) that returns on the morrow, 
ho that returns on two (successive) days, the impious one, pass into this 


* Seo C. H. Toy. The Hebrew Verb-termination un, in the Trans, of the Am. 
Philol Assoc, (br 1880, pp. 21-22. 
t Ibidem, p. 34. 

t Tho following additional passages, illustrating the matters thoro treated, may 
be noted: T8. v. 4. 2. 1; vii. 4. 18. 2; TB. HI. 9. 6. 4; MS. Hi. 3. 3. 6; 12.19; 
VS. xxlii. 10; pB. xiU. 8. 3. 13; Ap. 1L 12. 2; x. 9. 2; Lp. Hi. 6.13; Rigvidhiina 
iv. 11 . 1 . 
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frog.’ This prayer is supported symbolically at KauQ. 32. 17 by fasten¬ 
ing a frog beneath the bed of tlio patient and rinsing the patient off, so 
that the water shall wash the fever down upon the frog; cf. especially 
Ke^ava to the passage, and see the treatment of the hymn in our forth¬ 
coming translation of the AV. in the Sacred Books of the East. 

Aside from these uses tho frog occurs in the accessible Vedic litera¬ 
ture, barring casual mention, only in the so-called frog-hymn, RV. vii. 
108 , and a few scattered but closely related stanzas in tho Khila of the 
RV. itself, in AV. iv. 15. 13 ff., and in the Supanjakhyflno ix. 8. A 
literal translation of RV. vii. 108 is as follows: 

1 . The frogs that have lain (quiet) during the year, (like) Brfihmapas 
devoted to a vow (of silence), have uttered their voice that has been 
quickened by Parjanya (the god of rain). 

2. When the celestial waters came upon them,* * * § lying like a dry 
(water-) skin in the pool, then the voice of the frog9 rises in concert, as 
the lowing of cows with calves. 

8 . When at the arrival of the rainy season it hath rained upon them 
plagued by thirst and longing, then uttering (the sound) akkhala ,f as a 
eon to his father one approaches the other croaking. 

4. One of them takes hold of the other when they have rejoiced at 
the pouring forth of the waters, when the frogs sprinkled by the rain 
did skip, when they mingle their voices, the speckled nnd the green. 

5. When they reply to one another’s shouts as a pupil (repeats the 
words) of his teacher, then all that with them is like a patf lesson, when 
with loud croaking they shout upon the water. 

6 . One bleats like a cow, the other like a goat; one of them is speckled, 
the other is green ; though of different shapes they own the same name, 
in many ways they modulate their voice when they speak. 

7. Like Brahmanas at the all-night soma-sacrifice (atirdtra), chanting 
round about the full bowl (of soma), ye are about on that day of the 
year when the rainy season has set in.§ 


* Tho text reads enam ‘ him.’ Tho slight chango removes tho anacoluthon. 

f KQ&t. In Paflc. Br. xii. 4. 16 tho croaking of tho frogs is 

described by the verb atkaroli ‘to utter tho sound St (Scholiast, mandako 
vxsiyanantaram drat ity evam fabdam karoti). Cf. also tho Samana bearing the 
title Sskdranidham (- nidhana\ Pofic. Br. viii. 1. 1; 2. 1; Ind. Stud. iii. 206; and 
see Weber, Festgrass an Rudolf von Roth, p. 136, note 4. [Cf. also the names 
of sounds (some onoraatopoelic) of various creatures and things, ZDMG. xxxii. 734. 
—Ed.) 

£ aamfdha is to be taken as an adverbial instrumental from sanxfdh ‘accomplish¬ 
ment, success.’ The assumption for this one place of a stem samfdha (Pot Lex., 
Grassmann, and Hillcbrandt, Vedachrestomathie) is uncalled for. We have avoided 
tho anacoluthon between esam and vddathana by rendering the latter as a third 
person. 

§ There is no fun and no conviviality in all this. The Brahmapas do not drink 
tho soma at tho atiratra; it is sacrificed at regular intervals, each libation being 
preceded by the chanting of holy hymns. Four libations are poured at three dif- 
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8 . As Briihmanas over the soma they have raised their voices, per¬ 
forming their annual song; as Adhvaryus (serving priests) that have 
sweated over the pots of hot milk ( ghartna )• they are (nil) in evidence, 
none of them aro hidden. 

9. The divine order of the twelve-month) they observed: these men 
do not disregard the season. Each year when the rainy season has 
arrived the heated pots (of heaven) are emptied out.t 

10. He that bleats like a cow, ho that bleats like a goat; the speckled 
and the green one have bestowed upon us wealth ; the frogs bestowing 
hundreds of cows shall oxtend (our) life at the thousand-fold pressing 
(of tho somn).§ 

The hymn is ‘lato.’l It is the only hymn outside of the first and 
tenth books of tho RV. in which occurs tho word brdhma\id ; the com¬ 
bination akkhall-kili/a represents tho only instance in tho RV. of tho 
change of final a to I in composition with tho verb kar (and Will); cf. 
Whitney, Sk. Or.' 1091a, 1098a. Ritual words are common: utirfitrd, 
gharmd, adhwryu in addition to brdhmand. Tho expression vratacflrln 
(st 1 = AV. iv. 15. 18), common in the later literature, occurs nowhere 
else in the Rile or Atlmrvun. 

Stylistically and from a literary point of view tho composition is 
mediocre. Not that it does not lose somewhat, by a prose rendering, 
in what wo at least feel to bo a certain naivete, directness, and quick- 


foront point* of the night, and silonoo reigns botwoon those points. As tho chants 
of tho BrAhmityas indicate that tho bowl has Iston flllod anew, thus tho croaking of 
tho frogs Indicates that tho pool 1ms boon flllod by tin* rains of tho monsoon. Soo 
Hang, Brahma and dlo Bmhntanon, p. 41 (cf. Aitnreya-BrilhratQA, Translation, pp. 
26.H ff.) Tho wort! sdras is a vox media 'pool,' and ' bowl.' 

•SAjopn, Qharv\iy> gharmena pruvargena carantah 'performing tho pravargya- 
coremony.' At tho prarargya-coromony tho priests empty pots of milk which aro 
heated boforo tlioy aro emptied. Similarly tho frogs lrnvo ■ we*tod during tho hot 
season. Tho wool gharmiiy> thus harbors a doublo ontonto: ' heated by tho pots 
of milk' (in relation to tho priost*) and 'afrootod by tho hot soason’ (in relation to 
tho frogs). Cf. Haug, L c , p. 42; Hillcbmndt’s Vodachroslomathlo. under gharmd 
and gharmin; Oldonlmrg, Dlo Religion dos Voda, p. 460, note. 

f Saynpu, dvadafamOeutmakasya saihvalsaraaya. Jacobi, Fostgruss an Rudolf 
von Roth, ‘of tho twelfth month.' * 

t Tho simllo botwoon tlio heated pots of tho priests and tho hot soason is con¬ 
tinued: tho heated pot* aro tiro heated heaven* which pour forth thoir rain. 

§ Doubtless again with doublo meaning: ' tho generating of thousands of plants.' 
Thus Suyaga, sahaara-sathkhyOkfl osadhayah sQyarde. 

| The Pet Lex., s. v. atiratra: ' Das liod ist zu den jdngston zu zAhlen.’ What 
is meant by late is, that a given hymn dooa not accord with tho stereotyped, 
hieratio languago of tho family-books, the books of the soraa-aacriflce, but ap¬ 
proaches the loss OBOteric more popular diction of tho AV., tho Brahinapas, and 
the classical language. Tho distinction exists, but it is oue of dialect aud style, 
rothor than chronology. Many of tho criteria omployed for chronological purposes 
aro obviously dialectic, & g. ‘late’ hvdydmi = Avcst. zbayemi; sdrva = Avest. 
hawva; kardmi: tarutf, etc. Of this another time. 
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ness of movement in the original. As to that, different readers will 
differ in accordance with their individuality and the scope of their 
observations of matters Hindu. The hymn is in our view thoroughly 
conventional: it is full of repetitions, and extreme in its employment 
of the catenary arrangement of its stanzas. The very opening in the 
livelier anutfubh metre, continuing with the more stately trietubh- 
iagatl, is one of the standard devices of the AV * Two clumsy anacolu- 
thons in sts. 2 and 5 contribute to the characterization of the literary 
standard of the hymn, which is no higher than that of scores of 
Atharvan hymns. It has been suggested frequently and denied just as 
frequently that there is in the composition humor, nay tliat it is a 
satire on the Bmhma^as to compare their doings with those of frogs. 
As regards the latter point, we must regard it as extremely unlikely, m 
view of the attitude of the Vedas as a whole towards their priesthood. 
What is more to the point, however, is that the hymn obviously 
breathes the spirit of anxious conciliation: the frog, the symbol of 
eagerly craved water, is no joking matter, and the comparisons with 
the Brahmans and the sacred rites are begotten of the desire to praise, 

and not to disparage. . , , 

But aside from and above these considerations stands the broad ques¬ 
tion that must be asked for every Vedic hymn, namely, whether its 
composition was utilitarian or bellettristic. Shall we conceive this 
poetrv as the product of the mildly frenzied rhapsodist among the peo¬ 
ple or, perhaps, as the child of the muse of some Raja’s poet laureate 
‘ given to infinite tobacco.’ as he walks along the jungle in the cool of 
the evening, at the opening of the rainy season, eager to hag some good 
subject for the delectation of the court of his patron? Or shall we let 
the Vedic writings continue their tale of a literature, practical, tenden- 
tial everywhere ‘on the make?’ The Vedic Hindus, to judge by their 
literature, were the most practical people of ancient times. This litera¬ 
ture of a hundred works more or less, the Upanishads not excepted 
has positively no aim in view except personal advantage, the favor of 
the gods, the granting of wishes, the destruction of enemies, and that 
continues dlear down to the pessimistic Upanishads which pander to the 
desire for emancipation from the round of existences. The Rig-Veda 
is confessedly in part made of the same stuff. Anent other parts there 
are those whose literary feeling does not permit them to follow out the 
consequences of all that part of Vedic history which is clear. Here and 
there the sordid mass appears leavened by true beauty of conception, fine¬ 
ness of observation, good style, and all the other paraphernalia of literary 
composition which we of modem times are accustomed to see at work 
more or less divorced from any practical consideration. Why not? 
As if a hieratic literature excluded by its very terms the operations of 
literary taste and literary canons. The Vedic poets themselves boast 
that their poems are ‘ well-hewn,’ and so they are in many cases. After 


* Cf. AV i. 29; iv. 16; vL 49. The same effect is produced by introducing an 
anoatubh-hymn with a gfvyatri, iL 32; iv. 12, and probably also by placing a stanza 
in long metro at the head of one in short metre, e. g. iL 4; n. 111. 
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all the crust of priestly conventionalism has been pared off, there 
remains in the Vedio mantras enough beauty to make them attractive 
as a phase of the world’s literature. But this incidental merit has 
nothing whatever to do with the primo object of their composition, the 
pursuit of some priestly object, not necessarily sordid, not necesarily 
devoid of true elevation of spirit. All preachers aro not Petors of 
Amiens nor Savonarolus, but must bo content to serve their religions, 
while maintaining that tho laborer is worthy of his hire; and all 
scientists are not Galileos, but demand salaries ns high as the market 
allows: and yet, after all, tho spiritual guidance of civilized peoples 
and the greet bulk of scientific advanco are on the wholo safe in the 
hands of people who are no less dependent upon baksheesh than the 
poet-priests of India. 

Tho finikin literary non jxtmimua, born of modern sensitiveness, of 
any one who feols that somehow he is individually incapablo of imagin¬ 
ing so good a literaturo—good in his oyo. not necessarily in the eye of 
others—to be composed by priests for priestly purposes, may be 
respected as a personal frame of mind, but it is wholly otioso ns nu his¬ 
torical nrguraeut. Tho literary quality of tho RV. might have been 
infinitely higher than it appears to its most enraged admirer, and yet 
bo a puroly hieratic performance, provldod only that the priests them- 
selvos had risen to a correspondingly high plane of literary porcoption. 
To deny peremptorily that they could have so rison, though at the 
same time having nu oyo to tho practical side of thoir calling, and tho 
practical applicability of tho products of thoir muso, is a dictatorial 
machtapruch which may Inspiro awe for a moment, but will not 
cause any ono to flinch in his ondonvors to fix more clearly tho outllno 
of Hindu antiquity in tho light of those of its data whloh are already 
clear. This is the homespun mothod which has finally commendod 
itself in all philologies, and Hindu philology, too, is, on tho wholo, in 
good hands. Tho burden is now on tho other shouldor, and ho that 
assumes for a given Vedic hymn a puroly literary origin, ho who denies 
that a given hymn was composed with reference to somo doflnito occa¬ 
sion (gelcgcnheitadiehtuny) and for some practical purpose, rnny uo 
longer bo allowed to fortify himsolf behind shifting aesthetic estimates. 
That iB begging tho question. It may bo difficult, yoa impossible— 
though that can bo docidcd only in tho future of Vedio philology—to 
point out the prcciso occasion in tho case of ono or o nother hymn. The 
great mass of the hymns are obviously practical, not only in their ap¬ 
plication but by tho evidence of thoir innermost structure, and until it 
is proved that a givon hymn is not so we shall be repaid by searching 
every time for the occasion and the purpose to which its origin is due. 

This oratio pro domo on tho part of the expounder of the frog-hyma 
will seem in the end unnecessarily fervent, and it would indeed be alto¬ 
gether superfluous if it were not still very necessary to draw the moral 
from what is simple and plain for the future usufruct of those Vedic 
hymns that are vague and nebulous, or do not at any rate betray on the 
face of them the exact motive of their composition. The frog-hymn is a 
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rain-charm, in style and purpose no better than many other productions 
of the medicine-man and the weather-maker. The chief interest of the 
hymn is to be found in the fact that it completes the chain of folk-lore 
beliefs and practices elaborated in the article quoted above. The frog 
in his character of water-animal par excellence quenches fire, produces 
water where previously there was none, is the proper repository for 
fever, and finally is associated with the annual appearance of rain in 
the rainy season. One will look in rain in the accessible Vedic litera¬ 
ture for any mention of frogs—and they are mentioned quite frequently 
—which fails to suggest or state outright this practical view of the 
animal.* The frogs, too, are everywhere taken seriously; their com¬ 
parison with the Brilhraa^as in vii. 103 is a bit of nice diplomacy, 
intended as a captatio benevolentiae of the frogs, not as a satire upon 
the priests engaged in the difficult performance of the all-night sacri¬ 
fice {atir&trd), or the still more arduous manipulation of the heated pots 
(gharmd). That this is so, we may gather from Harivahsa, Visnuparvan 
95. 23 = 8803, a passage which is clearly modelled after sts. 7 ff. of our 
hymn, and which by its very terms cannot be intended as a satire upon 
the Brahmans : ‘ The frog having lain asleep eight months croaks with 
his wives, as a Brahman devoted to the precious and true law recites 
hymns surrounded by his pupils.' Langlois in his translation remarks 
aptly, that according to our customs nothing would be quite as imj>er- 
tinent as the comparison of a respectable ecclesiastic with a frog, but 
the Hindus were not conscious of any taint of impiousness in this rap¬ 
prochement. This attitude seems tous queer, but the Hindu is practical, 
and the frogs have water to give. The Hindu’s worship of the to us 
intensely repulsive animal with forked tongue, ‘the toothed rope' as 
be himself at times calls the serpent, is still more grotesque. And 
yet even the modern Hindu housewife does not attack an intruding ser- • 
pent with the broom-handle, but places milk before him, her hands 
folded in the attitude of a suppliant. 

The present hymn betrays its purpose most plainly in its last stanza, 
which contains, as in hosts of other charms, the true point, the knall- 
effect, of the hymn. The statement is made in the so-called prophetic 
aorist, the things desired are stated as having already taken place :f that 
the frogs are able to bestow wealth, cattle, and long life by no other 
inherent virtue than that of rain-making, needs hardly to be pointed out. 

Aside from the evidence from within, the charm is immediately pre¬ 
ceded in the RV. itself by two hymns that are rain-charms. They are 
addressed directly as prayers to Parjanya, the rain-god, and their char- 


* Cf. especially the fiimiliar passage, RV. ix. 112. 4, where the natural affin¬ 
ities of various kinds of men, ani mals , and things are described graphically; the 
poet winds np with the statement, tepo romanvantiu Ihedad, idr in mandUka 
ichati. See also Maitr. Up. L 4; ri. 22. 

f The commentators feel thi3: in ail such cases they render the aorist by the 
imperative. Thus Sirana here. adod. L e. dadetn. CL also Delbrfick. Syntact- 
ische Forschungen ii. 37. 
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acter may be understood from stanza vii. 101. 5 as a specimen : * * * § May 
this prayer penetrate into the heart of the self-sovereign Parjanya, may 
he take delight in it: refreshing rains shall be ours and plants with 
goodly fruit protected by the gods.’ The only difference between these 
hymns and ftlio frog-hymn is that in the latter the frogs in their capac¬ 
ity ns producers of water, are, ns it were, the agents of the rain-god 
upon earth, and the prayer is shifted to them. 

The khuilikfuii sQktnnl contain a later addendum to the hymn which 
shows how clearly it was understood at that time in the sonso of a rain- 
charm : * Join the chorus, O female frog ; nnnounco the rain, O tadpole; 
stretch out thy four feet, and paddle in the middle of the pool.' This 
stanza appears in AV. iv. 18.14, a very lengthy and conglomerate rain- 
charm,* preceded by the first stanza of the frog hymn, and followed by 
nnother stanza in whioh khanvakhd and lehOimakhA, two fanciful frog- 
females, t are again implored to produco rain {varfdih vanudhvam). 
Again both the first stanza and tho kliila of our hymn occur in Ydska’s 
Nirukta ix. 8, 7, and Yfiska explains, ' Voai?lha desiring rain praised 
Parjanya, the frogs acclaimed him. Ho perceiving tho acclaiming frogs 
praised them with song. That is what this stanza means. $ Clearest of 
all is a passage in tho Suparpilkhyilna ix. 8, not concerned directly with 
the frogs at all, and certainly serious. It describes tho conjuring of a 
great storm in vivid Innguago :' Shout, thunder, reach tho clouds; these 
waters of thine shall bo lovcl with tho mountain-tops. , . Undefined, 
wholly water, tho shoro shall be: tho frog-female shall croak all tho night. 
(Tho winds) shall milk tho cloud (cow) whose trail drips with milk, 
the wild beast shall como seeking firm land.’ The Supargfikhyilna is a 
very interesting composition, a kind of an addendum (khila) to tho RV., 
at any rate, so strongly reminiscent of tho RV. as to lcavo one in doubt 
not infrequently whether a certain passuge of it is to bo regarded ns a 
Vcdic mantra or not. Tho fact that it weaves two of tho main ideas of 
tho frog-hymn, the croaking frog, and tho all-night performances, into 
a highly poetic account of a storm, shows at any rate what Its composer 
conceived that composition to bo. Finally the hymn was still in use in 
India in 1871, when tho late Professor Haug reported that ' in times of 
great drought, when tho eagerly expected rain will not come, twonty 
or thirty BrAbinnpas go to a river, and recite this and the procoding 
hymn.’g This is again the ancient reliance upon the frog, tho Vodic 
quencher of fire, heat, and fever, a very tridont in tho hands of tho 
ancient sorcerers. 


* Cf. Kail* 103. 3, gam utpatantu (AV. iv. 16) pra nabhasva (vii. 18) ifi varsXr 
juhoti. 

t Obviously personifications of another of the many onomatopootic attompts to 
render the croak of tho frog. It is worth noticing that throughout the varied 
frog-charms with which we have dealt, tho female (mandQkt, tnatjdokVcd) rather 
than the masculine (maijdiika) is often chosen as the emblem of moisturo. This 
is sound physiology as well aa folk-lore. 

X Cf. Sadgurupsya, p. 136; Siiyapa in the introduction to RV. vii. 103. 

§ Brahma und die Brabmanen, p. 12 (cf. also the note, p. 40). 
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5. The meaning of the compound atharv(liigirasah , the ancient 
name of the fourth Veda; by Professor Bloomfield. 

In general the fourth Veda is designated in ancient times by the 
compound atharvdOgirasah. Quite frequently, however, the two mem¬ 
bers of the compound are separated, so that each is mentioned by itself, 
but always in more or less close conjunction with the other. This 
shows that the compound is not a congealed formula, but that the texts 
are conscious of the fact that each has a distinct individuality, and a 
right to separate existence. In other words, the AV. consists of athar¬ 
van and angiras matter, and the question arises what elements in the 
xnako-up of this Veda these terms refer to. The answer may be given 
with a considerable degree of certainty: the term atharvan refers to 
the auspicious practices of the Veda, the bhesajdni (AV. xi. 6.14),- those 
parts of the Veda which are recognized by the Atharvan ritual and the 
orthodox Brahmanical writings as fdnta ‘ holy,' and pdurfika ‘ confer¬ 
ring prosperity'; the term angiras refers to the hostile sorcery practices 
of the Veda, the yatu (Qat. Br. x. 5. 2. 20), or abhiedra which is terrible 
(ghara). 

In J.A.O.S. xi. 3S7 the writer pointed to the existence of this dis¬ 
tinction at Vait. Su. 5.10 (cf. also Gop. Br. L 2.18), where two lists of 
plants are differentiated, one as dtharvanyah, the other as dngirasyaJi. 
The former refers to a list of plants catalogued at Kau$. 8. 16 and 
described as fdnfd/i ‘holy’; the second list is stated at Vait SO. 5. 10 
itself, and described as dngirasa: the name of the last of the list, nir- 
dahanti ‘ burning forth,’ proves that they were employed in unholy 
sorcery practices {dbhiedrika).* The adjective ufigirasa is in general 
in the ritualistic texts of the AV. a synonym of dbhiedrika (K&u£. 14. 
80; 47. 2, 12; Ath. Pari$. 3. 1); hence the fifth kalpa of the AV., 
usually known as dngirasakalpa, bears also the names abhiedra-kalpa, 
and vidhdna-kalpa ; see ibid. 376 ff. 

Of non-Atharvanic texts, the Rig-vidhSna iv. 6. 4 has the following 
Sloka : * Ho against whom those that are skilled in the Sfigirasakalpas 
practice sorcery repels them all with the PratyiQgirasakalpa.f The 
term pratydiigirasa is the exact equivalent of pratyabhiedrana 4 coun¬ 
ter-witchcraft ’ (A V. ii. 11. 2), and the krtydpratiharandni, Ath. Pang. 
32. 2 (cf. KSu$. 89. 7, note). The texts of the sort called dtharvanapra- 
tyafigirahalpam (! see Ind. Stud. i. 469), pratyaftgirdtatva, pratyaUgird- 
paUcdnga, and pratyafigirasukta (Bdhtlingk's Lexicon), probably deal 
with the same theme; at any rate we may regard it as certain that the 
words angiras and dOgirasa are reflected by the ceremonial literature 
in the sense of abhiedra and dbhiedrika. 

Far more important is the evidence of certain texts of greater antiq¬ 
uity and higher dignity, which have occasion to mention the Atharvan 
incidentally, and enunciate clearly this two-fold character of the Veda. 


* Cf. AV. iii. 2. 6; vii. 103. 2; ix. 2. 4; 5. 31; xiv. 2.48. 
f Cf also the following $lokaa, and ir. 8. 3; see Rudolf Meyer’s preface to his 
edition of the Rig-ridhina, p. xxxL 
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They make the very same distinction between atharvan and ailgiras 
that appeared above, Vait. Su. 5. 10. At Quflkh. Qr., the fourth Veda 
figures in its double character aa atharvan and ailgiras; hero we find 
bhe*ajum, i. e. ‘remedial charms,’ recited from the atharvan; and 
ghorum, i. e. Gbhicdrikam • sorcery,’ from the ailgiras. Similarly in 
A<?v. £r. tho dtharvano vedah and dilgiraso vedah aro treated individ¬ 
ually, and again the former is correlated with bhefajam, the latter with 
ghoram; cf. also £nt. Br. xiii. 4. 8. 8 IT. Indirect, yet significant 
testimony thnt this double character of tho AV. was clearly established 
in Brnhmanicnl times may be deduced from the formation of the names 
of two apocryphal teachers. One ia Bhipaj Atharvapa, Kft(h. S. xvi. 8 
(Ind. Stud. iii. 459); tho other is Ghora Aftgirasa, Kflup. Br. xxx. fl, otc. 
Tho formation Bhig&j Atharvapa is illustrated further by Qlaxhyu 
Atharvapa, Gop. Br. i. 2. 18; by Paflc. Br. xii. 9. 10, bhefqjaih vd 
dtharvaiidni, and xvi. 10 . 10 , bhcfajaih vdi devdndm atharvdno bhexa- 
jydydi "ud 'riffydi; and by tho expression atharvabhih g&nUdy, Kilu?. 
123. 2.* Those names never, as far as is known, occur in inverted 
order : there is no Ghora Atharvapa, and no Bhi*aj Aftgirasa; thoy 
reflect perfectly tho individual character and tho individual function 
of the two members of tho compound atharvdilgirasal}. 

It seems now, further, thnt tho texts of tho Atharva-sarhhitd mark 
this sarno distinction with no uncertain touch. At AV. xi. fl. 14 four 
Vedio mantra-classes are indicated by tho expressions fcafr, sAmdni, 
bhtfajd(tli) and ydjdhfi. The choico of tho word bhefojd is certainly 
one-sided and ecloctic. Tho passage appeals to the auspicious aspeot of 
tho holy texts, and naturally chooses the auspicious side of tho Atharvan 
also. Its precise complomont is Qat. Br. x. 6.2.20 whore yHtu ' sorcery ’ 
and the yAtuvidafy ' thoso skilled in sorcory ’ aro tho representatives of 
tho fourth Vodn. Tho bhefajA of tho Atharvan passage and tho ydtu 
of tho prosont passage mnko up togother what is embraced in tho name 
atharvdilgirasah (AV. x. 7. 20). Moreover tho Snihhitft exhibits a de¬ 
cided predilection, bordering on rigorous distinction, for associating 
tho term Adgirasa with aggressive witchcraft, or the practice of spoils 
(krtyd). Thus viii. 5. 9 (krtyA Ailgirastyl: x. 1. 6 : xii. 5. 52; cf. also 
vi. 43. 8=RV. x. 161. 4. In xi. 4. 16 (cf. also viii. 7. 17) the distinction 
between Atharvnnio and Aftgirusic plants appears again, not, howevor. 
in a connection which conveys of necessity the contrast between ‘ holy’ 
and ‘witchcraft’ plants. But it may do so, precisely as is the case in 
Vfiit. SQ. 3. 10. Cf. also AV. xix. 22. 1, 18 ; 28. 1 ; Gop. Br. i. 1. 5, 8; 
8. 4 ; Papini v. 2. 87. 

As regards the chronology and cause of this differentiation of athar - 
van and ailgiras tho texts are apparently wholly silent. The associa¬ 
tion of both names (and in the ritual texts of the AV. of the name 
bhrgu also) with the texts and practices of the fourth Veda may be 
sought in the character of theso mythic beings. They are fire-priests, 
fire-churners, and tho Atharvanic rites as well as the house-ceremonies 


* Cf. also QAnti, tho wlfo of Atharvan, BhSg. Pur. iii. 24. 24, and Wilson's 
translation of tho Vis. Pur., vol. i. pp. 110, 200. 
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in general center about the fire, the oblations are into the fire. Fire- 
priests, in distinction from soma-priests, may have had in their keep¬ 
ing these homelier practices of common life. But whence the terrible 
aspect of the Afigiras in contrast with the auspicious Atharvans? In 
RV. x. 108. 10 SararaS threatens the Papis with the terrible Aflgiras 
(dUgirasag ca ghorih). This statement, wholly incidental as it seems 
to be, is, of course, not to be entirely discarded. More important is the 
fact that Bphaspati, the divine Purohita, is distinctly dilgirasa. In 
KSuq. 185. 9 Brhaspati Aftgirasa appears distinctly as the representa¬ 
tive or the divinity of witchcraft performances. In the Mahabhiirata 
he is frequently called angirasdih gresthaly In his function of body- 
priest of the gods it behooves him to exercise those fiercer qualities 
which are later in a broader sense regarded as Afigirasic. Thus RV. x. 
164. 4=AV. vi. 45. 3 certainly exhibits this function of the divine puro¬ 
hita. The composer of AV. x. 1. 6, when he exclaims, 'Praticina 
(‘ Back-hurler'), the descendant of Afigiras, is our overseer and chap¬ 
lain (purohita): do thou drive back again ( prattcVi ) the spells, and slay 
yonder fashioners of spells,' has also in mind the divine purohita. The 
stanza foreshadows the later formation p ratyafigiras, discussed above. 
We look in vain, however, for statements of the reason why the word 
atharvan should be especially associated with gdnta and bhexaja, and 
must assume for the present that this was accomplished by secondarily 
contrasting it with afigiras, after the sense of ghora, dbhicdrika had 
in crusted itself over it* The uncertainty of all this does not endanger 
the result that at a comparatively early time the terms utharvunali in 
the sense of ‘ holy charms,’ and aiigiramh in the sense of ‘ witchcraft 
charms,’joined the more distinctively hieratic terms r ca l>, yajuiixi, and 
sdmdni as characteristic types of Brahmanical literary performances. 
But this distinction was at a later period again abandoned : in the end, 
the name atharvan and its derivatives prevail $s designations of the 
charms and practices of the fourth Veda, without reference to their 
strongly diversified character. 

_ 6. The root kar, skar; by Professor E. W. Hopkins, Yale 
University, New HaveD, Conn. 

The supposititious root skar is accepted rather doubtfully by philolo¬ 
gist and etymologist alike, f There is good reason for the suspicion 
with which this form of the root is regarded. From a comparative 
point of view, the root would be quite unique in showing sk in San¬ 
skrit and in no other language. Other roots with assured initial sk all 
show the sibilant somewhere, as in the case of skand , scando , scinntm; 
skabh, skoba, scabeUum ; skar (Avestan), oxaipu ; sku, okvtoc, scutum , 


* A dash of popular etymology may have helped oa the process: a-tharvan ‘ not 
injuring’; c£ the root thum in the sense of ‘injure’ Dhitup. 15. 62, and perhaps 
MS. ii. 10. 1. Also the roots Urv and dhirx with similar meanings, 
f Whitney, Grammar, § 1087 d; Fick, Wfrttriuch, i 4 , p. 24. 
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Hopkins, Root kar or skar. 

obscurus, sky* * * § But skar 1ms not even an Aveatnn parallel. To be 
sure, Fick attributes skarana in garem&*karana\ (Vd. 14. 7) to kar, 
herein following Justi; but Professor Jackson calls my attention to the 
fact that skarana is now identified with the Persian sukar , * coal ’—so 
by Horn, Qrundrias der neupersischen Etymologic, p. 103; Geldnor, 
KZ. xxv., p. 566. 

On the other hand the rapid growth of skar at the expense of lcar in 
the post-Vedlc language naturally raises the question whether this 
encroachment cannot be traced to its beginning. Such forms an xurh- 
oaskara, apaskara, upaskara, viskara (viskara = vikara) are plainly an 
extension of tho earlier use of skar (almost confined to casus where the 
root is combined with piiri or sum) and suggest of themselves that s is 
a parasitic gixxwth. 

We can summarize this spread of the sibilant very easily. Till the 
period of tho Rig-Veda no s is found (Latin creo, cents, ludicrum; 
Crock Kpalw; Slavic kruci; Lithuanian kurti; Avcstan kar, hakerct = 
sakf-t). In tho Rig-Veda, thero are but two cases of skar in books ii.-vii., 
and thoso are not in the oldest part of this group (iii. 28. 3 ; v. 76. 2)4 In 
tho ninth book is ono repented word which ocours always in the same 
application, seven times as passivo purticlp!o(jxlnVfcr<«>. onco M active 
participle, jMirfgkrijvdnn dnifkrtam, 81). 2, and twice as a third plural 
with the samo proposition (piiriskp.nxinti), 14. 2; 64. 23. ft It is here a 
stereotyped plirnso. In the tenth book thero are four occurrences of 
tho partiolplo, and tho application is varied, though tho combination 
with pdri is preserved. Three of these four cases are quite certainly in 
late hymns or vorses. In x. 32. 8 (a lato verso), the vahatus is thus 
‘ adorned'; in x. 85. 0, tho vAsai; in x. 107. 10 (praise of dakfina), tho 
vtgma ; in x. 185. 7, aydm (Yama). Tho only caso whoro tho verb is 
used freely occurs in this tenth book, withal in the hymn to Night, 
whoro (after a preceding nir) is found askrta. x. 127. 8. 

The tenth book, excluding this last form, has the samo number of 
cases as has tho eighth. The latter has pdrifkrta, of sdma, 1. 26 ; and 
of vlpra (Agni), 80. 9; sdiliskrta, of Indra, 88. 0; and siuarhskrta, 66. 
11 (a late verso). Tho Inst form occurs also i. 88. 12 (a Ku^va hymn). 
Thero are thus twice us many cases in the tenth book as in ii.-vii. ; and 
tho Kilflva collection has as many cases as has the tenth book.| The 


• Tho palatal of pcantf, candeo, is not In the same category ami probably tho 
sibilant is not original (boo below). Tho lost s of krdh& {askrdfioyu) is kopt by 
the Greek and Lithuanian parallels. Compare Fick, loc. cit., p. 142. 

♦ Fick, l. c, p. 184 . Compare the other compounds (without s) taranyokereta, 
hunker eta ; and soo Geldnor, KZ xxv., p. 566; Horn, Orundriss d. tuupers. Etym. 
§742. 

X In tho former caso pdrtpfcffa is usod (of the pur odds); in tho latter, jdrh- 
skfta (of gharmd). 

§ Tho seven cases of tho pnrticiplo occur in ix. 43. 3; 61. 13; 86. 24; 99. 2 
105. 2; 1 18 . 4 (all pari§krta) ; and 46. i ( ptirtfkrVisas). The application in every 
case of participle and vorb is to s6ma (bitfu, hurt, etc.). 

| It is to show this point that tho duta aro hero collected. If vlii. is lato 
thero is historical progression in the spread of the form. 
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Brahmanic and later literature add abhisaihskar, upasaiiiskar, prati- 
saihskar, paryaskarot (P&jini), etc. 

A perfect parallel to the gradual growth of skar, as opposed to kar, 
is supplied by skir, upaskirati. which comes to light after the Rig- 
Veda ; and perhaps by skart ( = kartt) in saihskrtatra. The former 
root (s)Jcir like (sjkar shows no sign of an s in Slavic, Lithuanian, or 
Teutonic parallels ;* yet after the Rig-Veda, which also shows no a, the 
sibilant is found. The identity of skart and kart is doubtful.f Other 
parallels are to be found in some palatal roots. Parallel to the older 
car (colo, cttnftof, kelys) of the Rig-Veda, stands fear in the later Mfiit. 
Samhita (not noticed by Fick, s. v., i., p. 25). Even in RV. fcam, L 104. 
2 . the metre shows that the preceding vowel is short and cam or gam 
(ndfiva?) must be the form. In the case of gcand ( candeo , kadru), 
despite ednigeadat and gcandrd, strong evidence for the priority of the 
form cand is given by the fact that in the old compounds, purvfcandrd 
and i rigvagcandra, the preceding syllables have to be read short in 
almost every case. 

The cause* of the origin of skar may be more or less theoretical, but 
it is easy to see how the new form spread. The verb is compounded 
with especial frequency with dt ns, purds, mafias, and also very com¬ 
monly with nis(ij). An early case is duskereta. dufkftd in Avestan and 
Vedic: so later we may compare the frequent nominal combinations, 
namaskara, etc. An example may be taken from (Sanskrit) avaskara 
= avas kara. The temporal relation between the two forms is illus¬ 
trated by Vedic (Sutra) upakarana, but Epic upaskara (upaskdra). It 
is noteworthy that, despite the regular RV. satiiskar, the form sdihkrti 
still holds its own in TS. and later (see P.W., s. v.). 

The form dskra, reforred to this root by the lexicographers, has noth¬ 
ing to do with it. In each of the three instances where the word occurs 
it means * united' (L 186. 2; iii. 6. 4; vii. 43. 5). Now kar + d never 
has this meaning. In Avestan, the combination means simply 1 make.’ 
In the Rig-Veda ( dkjte grki, viii. 10. 1, etc.), it has either this meaning 
or, commonly, that of * bring hither.' We cite as a typical example, x. 
156. 2, ydyd gd dkdrdmahe sinaydgne, etc. There are half-a-dozen 
examples of d kar in x. used in the same way. In the family books, 
compare viii. 77. 4: daguge ’rvdficarh rayim d kjfOd. So too in x. 8. 9, 
where gdndm dcakrdyds. means only ' bringing to himself the cows ’; 
while dndkjta, i. 141. 7, is • what one cannot bring to himself.’ The 
meanings ‘make.’ 'form,' and ‘bring hither’ are still shown in San¬ 
skrit dkdra, dkdrana (compare dkfti, RV. x. 85. 5). As kar + d never 
makes dskar in RV. and never means ‘unite,’ dskra • united’ cannot be 
from this root. 


* Pick, lot eit, p. 25. 

f Avestan karrta, Greek nlpu, Latin cvrtas , render the identity more than 
questionable. The me an in g (RV. vi 28. «) is quite uncertain. 

* It is discussed in Professor Hopkins's article above, page 69 .—Ed’s. 
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7. On Mahfi-Bhflrata iii. 142. 35-45, an echo of an old Hindu- 
Pereian legend; by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, Colum¬ 
bia University, New York City. 

The subject of the Yamn-Yiraa legend has always been a fruitful 
field of study in the department of Indo-Iranian research. Parallels 
and resemblances, as well ns contrasts and differences, between the 
Hindu Ynma and the Persian Yimn, or Jamshid. have often enough 
been discussed. The figure of the Vedic Ynma, that mortal, the first 
to go the way of death and to point out the path for departed souls to 
follow, or, again, of that potent sovereign of the south, the stern 
judge hereafter, ns found in the later Sanskrit literature, is familiar to 
every student of Indian antiquity. Consult, for example, Hopkins 
Religions of India pp. 128-135, 150 (Ynma bibliography); Kaegi Rig- 
Veda (translation by Arrowsmith) pp. 67-70 ; and Spiegel Arische Peri- 

ode pp. 248-250. 

In Iranian legend the most marked feature of Yima’s personality is 
that of the kingly ruler in whoso reign the Golden Ago of the world 
prevailed. Under his princely sway, as is described in the Avosta (Vd. 
ii. 4-19), the earth flourished and brought forth in abundance, the 
flocks and herds multiplied, mankind increased; for it was from 
Ahura Mnr.da himself that Yimn received the command to ‘further 
and inorenso the world' (Vd. it. 4 flat »»* gaith&o frfdhaya, flat mi gal- 
thfo varedhaya). The Vondidad further portrays tho sceno (cf. Geld- 
ner K. Z, xxv. 182) : 

' Then tho earth lxtcamo abounding, 

Full of flocks and herds of cattlo, 

Full of raon, of birds, dogs likewise, 

Full of Arcs all bright and biasing. 

Nor did men, flocks, herds of cattle, 

Ilonger And thorn placoa on It' 

So overcrowded had tho earth thus becorao ! This excessive plonltude 
was duo to tho sovereignty of Yima, for noither sickness nor misery, 
disease nor death, existed as long as princely Yima ruled (Ys. ix. 4-6 ; 
Yt. v. 25-28. xv. 16, xvii. 28, xix. 81). Firdausi’s picture of royal Jnm- 
shid’s roign, as drawn in tho Sh&h-NEtnali, is worth placing besido this 
particular description in tho present connection (cf. Schahname, ed. 
Vullers, i. p. 28 seq.; cf. Mold Le Livre ties Rois, i. p. 88-86 and espe¬ 
cially p. 87, ' ainsi s’6taiont passes trois cents nns, pendant losquols la 
mort 6tnit inconnue pnrmi les homines. Ils ne connaissaient ni la 
peine, ni le malheur, eto.’ One of the Iranian characteristics, there¬ 
fore, of Yima’s ieign was this plenitude of life and increase on earth. 

In Indian literature, so for as I recall, special attention seems not to 
have been drawn to the increase of mankind and the over-population of 
the earth under Yama's boneficent sway. For this reason I call up to 
notice a passage in the Mahfi-Bharata that seems to show an Indian 
likeness to the Iranian idea. This will be but a point to add to others, 
in which, as has been shown for example by Darmesteter, Persia may 
serve to throw a side light upon the Mahi-Bh&rata. 
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The passage in the Maha-BhArata (iii. 142. 35 ff = 10933 ff), to which 
I should like to direct attention, narrates the unprecedented deed of 
Vishnu, who, in his incarnation as a Boar, rescued the earth that had 
sunk into the nether regions in consequence of over-population. But 
how did this over-population come to pass? The text here rendered 
has the answer: 

' In times gone hy, tho Krita Age, fearful, prevailed upon the earth, 

And (Vishnu,) Primal God Kterae, acted the part that Yama played; 

And when the all-wise God of gods seed the part that Yama played. 

No creature any longer died, but only births occurred on earth. 

Accordingly the birds began to multiply, and beasts, and kine, 

The cows and horses, and tho door, and all carnivorous animals; 

Likewise tho human race began increasing, and to multiply 
By thousands and by myriads, just as a stream of water grows. 

Now, when on earth had come to pass this overcrowding terrible, 

The earth o’erburdenod by the weight sank down a hundred leagues in depth. 
Suffering dire pain in all her limbs, and by tho pressing weight distraught; 

The earth distracted then sought help of Vishnu, best of all the gods.’ 

Thereupon, as the story goes on to narrate, the divine Vishnu gives ear 
to the appeal uttered by suppliant earth; he becomes incarnate in the 
form of a Boar, and upon his shining tusk, as is recorded also else¬ 
where in Hindu mythology, he raises the trembling and afflicted earth 
out of the depths and saves her from disaster. 

The point of resemblance to the Iranian legend, so far as relates to 
the increase of life under Yima, is patent As soon as the God Supreme 
in the MahA-BbArata begins to play the rdle of Yama (yamatvam ktf, 
death ceases, * while the births are as usual ’ (thus jdyate vd is rendered 
in Roy’s version -vd = eva) ; the flocks, the herds, the fowls of the 
air, and the whole race of man increase and multiply in numbers in 
the Maha-BhArata, precisely as the pasu. staora, ma&yOka, svan, vdi 
are augmented in the Avesta; the earth becomes overburdened in the 
MahA-Bharata, exactly as the crowded throng in Yima’s day no longer 
find for themselves places on the earth in the Avesta ( noi( him gdtvd 
viOden). The means of relieving the difficulty, however, differ of 
course in the Maha-BhArata and in the Avesta, as the attendant cir¬ 
cumstances themselves are somewhat different; but that the character¬ 
istic feature of the yamatva is plenitude, increase, augmentation, is 
evident enough. 

A somewhat kindred idea of the nature of Yaraa’s realm is preserved 
in his sabhd described in Mbh. ii. 8. 2-4, which bears a certain likeness 
to the Avestan mm of Yima, since ‘neither cold nor heat, grief nor old 
age, hunger nor thirst ’ exist in it. Cf. Hopkins Proceedings A. 0. S. 
Hay 1891, p. xdv. and April 1892, p. clxxix, on urvd; see also Lanman 
Sanskrit Reader p. 378. Fairly certain, however, it seems that the 
word yamatva above discussed, with all its association of increase and 
plenitude, receives new light when brought into connection with the 
Avesta, and the passage is of value because it preserves a reminiscence 
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of Yama's character, which, though familiar in Persia, seems other¬ 
wise to have been lost in Sanskrit literature, and thus the Mahd-Bhd- 
rata with its yamatmm kr etc. keeps for us an echo of an old Hindu- 
Persian legend, a bit of antique lore from the days of Indo-Irauinn 
community. 

8. On tlto iterative optativo in Avestan ; l>y Professor Jack- 
son. 

In a limited numlier of instances in the Avosta the optativo mode is 
used iteratively to express a customary, repeated, wonted, or goneral 
action. Its employment is like that of the subjunctivo of typical 
action which occurs quito commonly in Avestan. This iterative use of 
the optativo is doubtless a development out of the potential force inher¬ 
ent in the mode; the optative, thus employed, assumes a significance 
almost like a present or a preterite. To English ears, a usage precisely 
parallel to this modal phase is familiar in such a periphrastic form as 
'she would sit the livolong day und weep.’ 

The instances in tho Avesta which I have been able thus far to collect 
are hero presented. Somo of them have already been noted by Bnr- 
tholomae Das altiranisehe Verbum, p. 212. Other additions to the list 
may later bo made. It will l>o observed that I have not boon ablo as 
yet to quote for tho list a positive occurrence of an iterative optativo in 
tho metrical Ottthfta. Most of the examples cited are from lator texts, 
but it will bo noticod that half the instances are from metrical portions 
of tho Avosta. It will likewise bo obsorved in sevoral of tho occur¬ 
rences that tho optativo stands in a relativo or subordinate clause. 
The number of these latter might lmvo been Incronsod. Two of tho 
instances of tho itorativo optativo occur in sontoncos which donoto a 
comparison. Tho material follows : 

1. Av. (Giithic prose) ath& athtl edif ahuru mazdtlo zarathuitrem 
a (l a kh H ay act a—athCt athd c 0i( daivdiS saretu vydmrvlt a—athd 
azemcit da6vdi6 sarem vlmruye 'just ns Ahura Mazda taught Zara- 
thushtra and as Zarathushtra renounced connection with tho 
Demons, so do I ronounco connection with the Demons’ (i. e. 'as 
Ormazd was wont to teach, etc.’ ydaklii, cf. Ys. xliii. 15). Ys. xli. 5. 
But note that Caland, KZ. xxxiii. 802, takes vyumrvlta ns proterito 
indicative. 

2 . Av. (prose) zarathu&trO ahunem vairlm frasrdvayaf ( v . /. optativo 
frasravayoit) — 6pv vaiiuhli frdyazatta-daZndm mdzdayasnlm fra- 
orenaita 'Zarathushtra repeatedly chanted the Ahuna Vairya 
formula and worshipped tho good waters and professed tho law 
of tho worshippers of Mazda.’ Vd. xix. 2. 

8. Av. y6 anu attain baresma frastareflti yatha aiava jamdspa 
frastarenatta ratufriS ‘whoso forms tho bundle of barsom ns tho 
righteous Jamaspa was wontto form it (or would form it, if liv¬ 
ing), such aoue is satisfactory to tho priest’ (Nirangistan 88. of. Dar- 
mesteter Le Zend-Avesta iii. 138; also ed. by Darab Dastur Poshotan 
Sanjana p.). 
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4. At. (metrical) mithrem voum-gaoyaoiiim yd bddha ustdna-zastu | 
urvazemnd avaroif vacim ‘Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, who 
constantly raises (opt.) his voice joyously and with uplifted hands.' 
Yt. x. 78. 

5. At. (metrical) karsnahe—fravaixm yazamaide—yeiihe nmdne aiiS 
vaivuhi \ tnra khsoithni fracaraita ‘we worship the Fravaahi of 
Karsna in whose house tarried (i. e. was wont to abide) Ashi Vanuhi. 
Yt. xiii. 107. So also Caland. 

0. At. (metrical) turn zemarguzd akerenavd J vispe dadva zarathvMra 
| ydi para ahm&t vir&raodha \ apatayen paiti dya zemd ‘thou, O 
Zarathushtra, didst banish under the earth all the Demons that for¬ 
merly in hu man shape were wont to fly upon this earth.’ Yb. ix. 15. 

7-10. Likewise in these general relative clauses : YAv. (metrical) 
reHjaiti haomahe madho \ y6 yatha puthrem taurunem I haomem v ail- 
da it a malyd | ‘the intoxication of Haoma makes lively the man who 
greets (whosoever is wont to greet—opt.) Haoma like a young son.' 
Ys. x. 8 At. yaf turn ainim avaindii saocayaca kerenavaHtem—da{ 
turn niSidhotS gdthdo-srdvayd—frataire gitvd doiihanam frataro- 
taire g&tvd niiddhaydii ‘as often as thou didst see another causing 
annoyance, then thou wouldst sit chanting the Psalms, and thou 
didst make me (thereby) to sit in a foremost place, who was already 
sitting in a forward place.' Hadhokht Naak ii. 18-14 (Yt. xxii. 18-14). 
Cf. Haug and West Arda Viraf p. 812. 

9. “Universal” qualities in the Malayan language : bv Dr. C. 
P. G. Scott, Radno?, Pa. 

This paper set forth some of the characteristic phonetic, lexical, and 
syntactic features of the Malayan tongue, the general language of tlxe 
Eastern Archipelago ; pointed out their remarkable fundamental like¬ 
ness in these respects to Latin and English; and sought to find the 
bases for the approximately ‘‘universal” use to which each of the 
three languages has attained within its historical and commercial 
sphere, in certain fundamental characteristics which concern universal 
grammar and logic, and in anthropology. There was also a skit at 
“ VolapOk ” and “ Spelio.” 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OK Tint 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


Itovlscd, 1 KW. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article L Thin Society shall l>e called the American Oriental Society. 

Article II. The object* contemplate by thi* Socioty shall bo 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
language*, a* well a* the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may bo promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a ta*to for oriental *tudio* in this country. 

8. The publication of memoir*, translation*, vocabularies, and other com¬ 
munications, presented to tho Socioty, which may be valuable with reference 
to the before mentioned objects. 

4. Tho collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. Tho mombor* of this Socioty shall bo distinguished a* cor¬ 
porate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidate* for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at *ome atatod mooting of tho Sooloty, and no poison shall bo 
elected a member of oither class without recoivlug the votes of a* many a* 
throo-fourtlie of all tho member* present at the mooting. 

Article V. The government of tho Sooioty shall consist of a President, 
threo Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Scoretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and sovon Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual mooting. 

Artiolk VI. Tho President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the cu*- 
tomary duties of suoh officers, and shall be ex officio membors of the Board 
of Directors. 

Article VII. Tho Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be ex officio 
mombers of tho Board of Director*, and shall perform their respective duties 
under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It Bhall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to carry 
into effect tho resolutions and orders of the Socioty, and to exercise a general 
supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular meeting Bhall be 
a quorum for doing busineea. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of tho Society shall bo hold during 
Easter week, the days and place of the mooting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be bold in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, may 
also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall determine. 

Article X. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation of 
the Directors, by a Tote of three-fourths of the members present at an annual 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for the purpose, 
a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the 
President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society ; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finance*, with a brief summary of the receipts and payments 
of the previous year. 

TTI b. After December 81, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall corre¬ 
spond with the calendar year. 

III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing in 
or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to ex am i n e the Treasurers 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s property, 
and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. The 
Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New Year's 
day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings to the 
Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these findings are 
satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a certificate to 
that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, and published 
in the Proceedings. 

IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his duties 
by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited by 
authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal of the 
Board of Directors. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society an 
annual assessment of five dollars; bnt a donation at any one time of seventy- 
five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 

VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to n copy of all 
the publications of the Society issued daring their membership, and shall 
also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously published, so far 
as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling price. 

V1IL If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assess¬ 
ments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, be dropped from the 
list of members of the Society. 
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IX. Six member* shall form a quorum for doing business, and three to 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAW. 

I. FOK TIIK LlBIlARY. 

1 The Library shall bo accessible for consultation to all members of the 
Society, at such times as the Library of Yale Colley with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar pnrposo; farther, to such pewons as 
shall receive the permission of tlm Librarian, or of the librarian or Assistant 

Librarian of Yale College. 

2 Any member shall lm allowed to draw l>ooks from tlm Library upon Urn 
following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer frmn 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to ho determined by the 
Librarian, with Urn assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; and 
ho shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from that of 
their recoption, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this term 
shall be extended. 

8. Persons not members may also, on apodal grounds, and at tho discre¬ 
tion of tho Librarian, be allowed to take and use Urn Society’s books, upon 
depositing with tlm Librarian a sufficient security that they shall bo duly 
returned in good condition, or thoir loss or damage fully compensated. 
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SOCIETY. 


PRICE OK TUB JOURNAL. 


Vol. I. (1843-1840), No. 1 (Nog. 2-4 out of print),.* - r »0 

Vol. II. (1861),.1. 2.50 

Vol. III. (1862-1863),. 2.50 

Vol. IV. (1853-1854),. 2-60 

Vol. V. (1855-1850),. 2.50 

Vol. VI. (1800),. «.00 

Vol. VII. (1802),. 5-00 

Vol. VIII. (1800),. 5.00 

Vol. IX. (1871),. 5-00 

Vol. X. (1872-1880). 0.00 

Vol. XI. (1882-1885),. 5.00 

Vol. XII. (1881),. 4.00 

Vol. XIII. (188ft). 0.00 

Vol. XIV. (1800),. 5.00 

Vol. XV. (1803),. 5.00 

Vol. XVI. (1804-1800),. 5.00 

Vol. XVII. (1800),. 2.50 

Total,.*00.00 


Whitney’s Taittirlya-Pruti$;ikhyn (vol. ix.),.*5.00 

Avery’s Sanskrit Vorb-Inlleotion (from vol. x.),.75 

Whitnoy’s Index Vcrborum to the Atharva-Vcda (vol. xii.), 4.00 

The same (vol. xii.) on largo paper,. 5.00 

Bloomfield’s Kfmjika-Sfltra of the Atharva-Veda (vol. xiv.), 5.00 
Oertel’s JfiiminXya-Upanifad-Bnlhmana (from vol. xvi.),... 1.76 

Volume xvi., number 2,.. 1.86 


For any of the above, address the Librarian of the Society, 
Mr. Addison Van Name, New Havon, Connecticut. Members 
can have the series at half price. To public libraries or those 
of educational institutions, Vol. I. No. 1, and Vols. II. to V. will 
be given free, and the rest (price *58.50) sold at a discount of 
twenty per cent. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 

°°Arabic, Persian, Syriac (Jacobite and Nestorian), Armenian, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts of type are provided 
for the printing of the Journal, and others will be procured from 
time to time, as they are needed. 


GENERAL NOTICES. 

1 . Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, 12 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 
for the Library of the Society be addressed as follows : “ The 
Library of the’American Oriental Society, New Haven, Connecti¬ 
cut, V. S. America.” 

3 . For information regarding the sale of the Society’s publica¬ 
tions, see the next foregoing page. 

4. Communicatious for the Journal should be sent to Prof. 
C. R. Lanman, 9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONCERNING MEMBERSHIP. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professed Orientalist in 
order to become a member of the Society. All persons—men or 
women—who are in sympathy with the objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to give it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of the annual assess¬ 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is given above. Members receive the Journal free. The annual 
assessment is $5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 
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